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TO 


the memory of my father 




FOREWORD 


This book developed from lectures in international politics which I have 
given at the University of Chicago since 1943. Though it covers the tradi- 
tional subject matter of courses in international relations, special emphasis is 
placed on basic problems of international law, international organization, 
and diplomatic history. 

I owe a great debt of gratitude to my students. Their lively class discus- 
sions contributed to the clarification of my own thinking on the problems 
discussed in this book. Among my students who rendered special services to 
make this book possible I must mention a few. Miss Mary Jane Beneditz 
made a stenographic transcript of the lectures given in the Winter Quarter of 
1946 as well as of the class discussions. Her intelligent and painstaking labor 
made available the only written record of those lectures; without that record 
the book could not have been completed in little more than a year. Mr. Alfred 
Hotz assisted me ably in the research in the initial stages of the work. The 
main burden of assistance, however, fell upon Mr. Kenneth W. Thompson, 
who brought to his task an extraordinary measure of ability and devotion. 
The original versions of the maps were drafted by Mr. Charles R. Jones and 
those of the diagrams were drawn by Mr. John Horton. 

I am deeply grateful to Professor Leonard D. White who, as administra- 
tive head of the Political Science Department of the University of Chicago, 
gave me every possible assistance; his understanding greatly facilitated my 
work. Professors Waldcmar Gurian of the University of Notre Dame and 
Edward A. Shils of the University of Chicago and the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science read the manuscript and gave me the benefit of 
their advice and criticism. Many of my colleagues advised me on special 
points. For whatever merit there is in the title of this book. Professor Charles 
M. Hardin must take all the credit since I chose it upon his suggestion. The 
Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago contributed 
generous financial support to the work and a long succession of members of 
the clerical staff of the Social Science Research Committee rendered compe- 
tent assistance. I acknowledge the services of all with gratitude. 

The following publishers and publications have been kind enough to 
grant permission to incorporate in the book material published previously: 
American Journal of International Law, Columbia Law Review, Ethics, Re- 
view of Politics, University of Chicago Press, and the Yale Law JournaL 

HANS J. MORGENTHAU 

Chicago, Illinois 
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International Politics: 
A Dual Approach 


I. UNDERSTANDING INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

The purpose of this book is twofold. The first is to detect and understand 
the forces which determine political relations among nations, and to compre- 
hend the ways in which those forces act upon each other and upon inter- 
national political relations and institutions. In most other branches of the 
social sciences there would be no need to emphasize this purpose. It would 
be taken for granted, because the natural purpose of all scientific undertak- 
ings is to discover the forces underlying social phenomena and how they 
operate. However, in approaching the study of international politics, such 
emphasis is not misplaced. As Professor Grayson Kirk has so ably said: 

Until recent times the study of international relations in the United States 
has been dominated largely by persons who have taken one of three approaches. 
First there have been the historians who have considered international relations 
merely as recent history, in which the student is handicapped by the absence of 
an adequate amount of available data. A second group, the international law- 
yers, have properly concerned themselves primarily with the legal aspects of 
inter-state relations, but they have seldom made a serious effort to inquire into 
the fundamental reasons for the continuing incompleteness and inadequacy of 
this legal nexus. Finally, there have been those who have been less concerned 
with international relations as they are than with the more perfect system which 
these idealists would like to build. Only recendy — and belatedly — have stu- 
dents undertaken to examine the fundamental and persistent forces of world 
politics, and the institutions which embody them, not with a view to praise or 
to condemn, but merely in an effort to provide a better understanding of these 
basic drives which determine the foreign policies of states. Thus the political 
scientist is moving into the international field at last.' 

Professor Charles E. Martin has taken up Professor Kirk’s theme by point- 
ing to “the problem which faces the students and the teachers of international 
relations more than any other, namely, that dualism we have to face in mov- 


1 American Journal of International Law, XXXIX (1945), 369-70. 
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ing in two different and opposite areas. I mean the area of institutions of 
peace which are related to the adjustment of disputes and the area of power 
politics and war. Yet, it must be so. There is no escape from it. ... I think 
probably one of the greatest indictments of our attitude in teaching in the 
last twenty years has been to write off glibly the institution of war and to 
write off the books the influence of power politics. I think political scientists 
make a great mistake in doing so. We should be the very ones who are study- 
ing power politics and its implications and the situations growing out of it, 
and we should be the ones who study the institution of war.” ^ 

Defined in such terms, international politics embraces more than recent 
history and current events. The observer is surrounded by the contemporary 
scene with its ever shifting emphasis and changing perspectives. He cannot 
find solid ground on which to stand, nor objective standards of evaluation, 
without getting down to fundamentals which are revealed only by the cor- 
relation of recent events with the more distant past. 

International politics cannot be reduced to legal rules and institutions. 
International politics operates within the framework of such rules and 
through the instrumentality of such institutions. But it is no more identical 
with them than American politics on the national level is identical with the 
American Constitution, the federal laws, and the agencies of the federal 
government. 

Concerning attempts to reform international politics before making an 
effort to understand what international politics is about, we share William 
Graham Sumner’s view: 

, , . The worst vice in political discussions is that dogmatism which takes 
its stand on great principles or assumptions, instead of standing on an exact ex- 
amination of things as they are and human nature as it is. . . . An ideal is 
formed of some higher or better state of things than now exists, and almost un- 
consciously the ideal is assumed as already existing and made the basis of specu- 
lations which have no root. . . . The whole method of abstract speculation on 
political topics is vicious. It is popular because it is easy; it is easier to imagine 
a new world than to learn to know this one; it is easier to embark on specula- 
tions based on a few broad assumptions than it is to study the history of states 
and institutions; it is easier to catch up a popular dogma than it is to analyze it 
to see whether it is true or not. All this leads to confusion, to the admission of 
phrases and platitudes, to much disputing but little gain in the prosperity of 
nations.® 

The most formidable difficulty facing a scientific inquiry into the nature 
and ways of international politics is the ambiguity of the material with which 
the observer has to deal. The events which he must try to understand are, 
on the one hand, unique occurrences. They happened in this way only once 
and never before or since. On the other hand, they are similar, for they are 
manifestations of social forces. Social forces are the product of human na- 
ture in action. Therefore, under similar conditions, they will manifest them- 

2 Proceedings of the Eighth Conference of Teachers of International Law and Related Sub- 
jects (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1946), p. 66. 

2 “Democracy and Responsible Government,” The Challenge of Facts and Other Essays 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1914), pp. 245-6. 
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selves in a similar manner. But where is the line to be drawn between the 
similar and the unique? 

We learn what the principles of international politics are from compari- 
sons between such events. A certain political situation evokes the formula- 
tion and execution of a certain foreign policy. Dealing with a different po- 
litical situation, we ask ourselves: How does this situation differ from the 
preceding one and how is it similar? Do the similarities reaffirm the policy 
^developed previously? Or does the blending of similarities and differences 
allow the essence of that policy to be retained while, in some aspects, it is 
to be modified? Or do the differences viuate the analogy altogether and 
make the previous policy inapplicable? If one wants to understand interna- 
tional politics, grasp the meaning of contemporary events, and foresee and 
influence the future, one must be able to perform the dual intellectual task 
implicit in these questions. One must be able to distinguish between the simi- 
larities and differences in two political situations. Furthermore, one must be 
able to assess the import of these similarities and differences for alternative 
foreign policies. Three scries of events taken at random will illustrate the 
problem and its difficulties. 

1. On September 17, 1796, George Washington made a speech in which 
he bade farewell to the nation, outlining among other things the principles 
of American foreign pohey. On December 2, 1823, President Monroe sent a 
message to Congress in which he, too, formulated the principles of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. In 1917, the United States joined France and Great Brit- 
ain against a nation which threatened the independence of both. In 1941, 
the United States followed a similar course of action. On March 12, 1947, 
President Truman, in a message to Congress, reformulated the principles of 
American foreign policy. 

2. In 1512, Henry VIII made an alliance with the Hapsburgs against 
France. In 1515, he made an alliance with France against the Hapsburgs. In 
1522 and 1542, he joined the Hapsburgs against France. In 1756, Great Brit- 
ain allied itself with Prussia against the Hapsburgs and France. In 1793, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and the Hapsburgs were allied against Napoleon. In 
1914, Great Britain joined with France and Russia against Austria and Ger- 
many, and, in 1939, with France and Poland against Germany. 

3. Napoleon, William II, and Hitler tried to conquer the continent of 
Europe and failed. 

Are there within each of these three series of events similarities which 
allow us to formulate a principle of foreign policy for each series? Or is each 
event so different from the others in the series that each would require a dif- 
ferent policy? The difficulty in making this decision is the measure of the 
difficulty in making correct judgments in international affairs, in charting 
the future wisely, and in doing the right things in the right way and at the 
right time. 

Should the foreign policy of Washington’s Farewell Address be consid- 
ered a general principle of American foreign policy, or did it stem from tem- 
porary conditions and was it, therefore, bound to disappear with them ? Are 
the foreign policies of Washington’s and Monroe’s messages compatible with 
the Truman Doctrine? Stated another way, is the Truman Doctrine a mere 
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modification of a general principle underlying Washington’s and Monroe’s 
conception of foreign affairs, or does the Truman Doctrine constitute a radi- 
cal departure from the traditions of American foreign policy? If it does, is it 
justified in the light of changed conditions? Generally speaking, are the dif- 
ferences in the international position of the United States in 1796, 1823, 1917, 
1941, and 1947 such as to justify the different foreign policies formulated and 
executed with regard to these different political situations? More particu- 
larly, what are the similarities and differences in the situation with which 
Europe confronted the United States in 1917, 1941, and 1947, and to what 
extent do they require similar or different foreign policies on the part of the 
United States? 

What is the meaning of these shifts in British foreign policy? Are they 
the outgrowth of the whim and perfidy of princes and statesmen? Or are 
they inspired by the accumulated wisdom of a people, mindful of the perma- 
nent forces which determine their relations to the continent of Europe? 

Are the disasters which follow in the wake of the three attempts at con- 
tinental conquest so many accidents due to disparate causes? Or does the 
similarity in results point to similarities in the over-all political situation, 
similarities which convey a lesson to be pondered by those who might want 
to try again? More particularly, arc the European policies of Stalin similar 
to those of Napoleon, William II, and Hitler? To the extent that they are, 
do they call for policies on the part of the United States similar to those pur- 
sued in 1917 and 1941 ^ 

Sometimes, as in the case of the retrospective analysis of British foreign 
policy, the answer seems to be clean We shall have more to say about that 
later. Most of the time, however, and especially when we deal with the pres- 
ent and the future, the answer is bound to be tentative and subject to quali- 
fications. The facts from which the answer must derive are essentially am- 
biguous and subject to continuous change. To those men who would have it 
otherwise, history has taught nothing but false analogies. When they have 
been responsible for the foreign policies of their countries, they have brought 
only disaster. William II and Hitler learned nothing from Napoleon’s fate, 
for they thought it could teach them nothing. Those who have erected 
Washington’s advice into a dogma to be followed slavishly have erred no 
less than those who would dismiss it altogether. 

The first lesson which the student of international politics must learn and 
never forget is that the complexities of international affairs make simple so- 
lutions and trustworthy prophecies impossible. It is here that the scholar and 
Ihc charlatan part company. Knowledge of the forces which determine poli- 
/tics among nations, and knowledge of the ways by which their political rela- 
tions proceed, reveals the ambiguity of the facts of international politics. In 
^every political situation contradictory tendencies are at play. One of these 
tendencies is more likely to prevail under certain conditions than others. But 
which tendency actually will prevail is anybody’s guess. The best the scholar 
^can do, then, is to trace the different tendencies which, as potentialities, are 
inherent in a certain international situation. He can point out the different 
conditions which make it more likely for one tendency to prevail than for 

( 6 ) 
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another, and, finally, assess the probabihties for the different conditions and 
tendencies to prevail in actuality. 

Because the facts of international politics are exposed to continuous 
change, eWorld affairs have surprises in store for whoever tries to read the 
future from his knowledge of the past and from the signs of the present. Take 
the example of one of the greatest of British statesmen, the younger Pitt. 
In February 1792, in his budget speech to the House of Commons, Pitt justi- 
fied the reduction of military expenditures (particularly the decrease by more 
than II per cent in the personnel of the British Navy) and held out hope 
for more reductions to come by declaring: “Unquestionably there never was 
a time in the history of this country when from the situation of Europe we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than at the present mo- 
ment.” Only two months later the continent of Europe was engulfed in war. 
Less than a year later Great Britain was involved. Thus was initiated a 
period of almost continuous warfare which lasted nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

When the prophecies of a great statesman fare so ill, what can we expect 
from the forecasts of lesser minds ^ In how many books written on interna- 
tional affairs before the First World War,^when common opinion held great 
wars to be impossible or at least of short duration, was there even an inkling 
of what was to come.? Is there a book, written in the period between the 
two world wars, which could have helped one anticipate what international 
politics would be like in the fifth decade of the century.? Who could have 
guessed at the beginning of the Second World War what the political world 
would be like at its end.? Who could have known in 1945 what it would be 
like in 1948.? What trust then shall we place in those who today would tell 
us with absolute certainty what tomorrow and the day after will bring.? * 


2, UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEM 
OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 

This leads us to the second purpose of this book. No study of politics and 
certainly no study of international politics in the mid-twentieth century can 
be disinterested in the sense that it is able to divorce knowledge from action 
and to pursue knowledge for its own sake. International politics is no 
longer, as it was for the United States during most of its history, a series of 
incidents, costly or rewarding, but hardly calling into question the nation’s 
very existence and destiny. The existence and destiny of the United States 
were more deeply affected by the domestic events of the Civil War than by 
the international policies leading up to, and evolving from, the Mexican 


^ The fallibility of prophecies in international affairs is strikingly demonstrated by the fan- 
tastic errors committed by the experts who have tried to forecast the nature of the next war. 
The history of these forecasts, from Machiavclli to General J. F. C. Fuller, is the story of logical 
deductions, plausible in themselves, which had no connecuon with the contingencies of the 
actual historic development. General Fuller, for instance, foresaw in 1923 that the decisive 
weapon of the Second World War would be gasl Sec The Reformation of War (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1923). 
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War, the Spanish-American War, and the Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine.® 


Two facts, peculiar to our time, have completely reversed the relative im- 
portance of domestic and international policies for the United States. One is 
that the United States is at the moment of this writing the most powerful 
nation on earth. Yet, in comparison with its actual and potential competitors, 
it is not so powerful that it can afford to ignore the effect of its policies upon 
its position among the nations. From the end of the Civil War to the begin- 
ning of the Second World War it mattered little what policies the United 
States pursued with regard to its Latin-American neighbors, China, or Spain. 
The self-sufficiency of its own strength, in conjunction with the operation of 
the balance of power, made the United States immune to the boundless am- 
bition born of success and the fear and frustration which goes with failure. 
The United States could take success and failure in stride without being un- 
duly tempted or afraid. Now it stands outside the enclosures of its continental 
citadel, taking on the whole of the political world as friend or foe. It has 
become dangerous and vulnerable, feared and afraid. 

^^The risk of being very powerful, but not omnipotent, is aggravated by 
the second fact: a dual revolution in the political situation of the world. The 
multiple state system of the past, which in the moral sense was one world, 
has been transformed into two inflexible, hostile blocs, which are morally two 
worlds. On the other hand, modern technology has made possible total war. 
The predominance of these two new elements in contemporary international 
politics has not only made the preservation of world peace extremely diffi- 
Icult, it has also enormously increased the risks of war. Since in this world 
situation the United States holds a position of predominant power and, 
hence, of foremost responsibility, the uoderstandlng-of the forces which mold 
international politics and of the factors which determine its course has be- 
come for the United States more than an interesting intellectual occupation. 
It has become a vital necessity. 

To reflect on international politics in the United States, as we approach 
the mid-twentieth century, then, is to reflect on the problems which confront 
, American foreign policy in our time. While at all times the promotion of 
t he nationa l interests of the United States as a power among powers has 
b^n the main con'cern of American foreign policy, in the age of two worlds 
^nd of total war the preservation of peace has become the prime concern of 
all nations. It yields in importance only to the most elemental considerations 
of national existence and security. 


It is for this reason that this book is planned around the two concepts o f 
p ower and pea ce. These two concepts are central to a diFciTs^bli^ofw^d 
poTitics in the mid-twentieth century, when the greatest accumulation of 
power ever known gives to the problem of peace an urgency which it has 
never had before. In a world whose moving force is^e aspiration for power 


® This corollary is found in the message of Theodore Roosevelt to Congress on December 6, 
1904. In that message he proclaimed the right of the United States to intervene in the do- 
mestic affairs of the Latin-Amencan countnes. For the text, sec Ruhl J. Bartlett, editor, The 
Record of American Diplomacy Documents and Readings in the History of American Foreign 
Relations (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), P- 539- 
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of sovereign nations, peace can be maintained only b y two devi ces. One is 
the sel f>regulatorv m echanism of the social forces which manifests itself in 
the struggleT^ power on the international scene, that is, jhe_bdance_of 
power. Jhe other consists of n ormative limita tions upon that struggle in 
thTTorm of intern ational law, international morality, and world public opin- 
ion. Since neith^ of these devices, as they operate today, is capable of keep- 
ing the struggle for power within peaceful bounds, three further questions 
must be asked and answered.'^What is the value of the main current pro- 
posals for the maintenance of international peace? More particularly, what 
is the value of the proposal for doing away with the very structure of an 
international society of sovereign nations by establishing a world state? And, 
finally, what must a program for action be like which, mindful of the les- 
sons of the past, endeavors to adapt them to the problems of the present? 




PART TWO 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AS 
A STRUGGLE FOR POWER 



CHAPTER I 


’Political Power 


1. WHAT IS POLITICAL POWER?' 

International politics, like all pol itics, is a struggle for^ower. Whatever the 
iiItrmaTe~arms ofThterhatiohar politics, power is always the immediate aim. 
Statesmen and peoples may ultimately seek freedom, security, prosperity, or 
power itself. They may define their goals in terms of a religious, philosophic, 
economic, or social ideal. They may hope that this ideal will materialize 
through Its own inner force, through divine intervention, or through the 
natural development of human affairs. But whenever they strive to realize 
their goal by means of international politics, they do so by striving for 
power. The Crusaders wanted to free the holy places from domination by 
the Infidels; Woodrow Wilson wanted to make the world safe for democ- 
racy; the National Socialists wanted to open Eastern Europe to German 
colonization, to dominate Europe, and to conquer the world. Since they 
chose power to achieve these ends, they were actors on the scene of inter- 
national politics." 

When we speak of power in the context of this book, we have in mind 
not man’s power over nature, or over an artistic medium, such as language, 
speech, sound, or color, or over the means of production or consumption, or 
over himself in the sense of self-control. When we spc^Lol power^-we-jnea n^ 
rnan’s control over the minds and actions of oth er men^ By politic^ pojwcr 
we refejLtg 3ie_rnuJLual relations of control among the holders of public au- 
thority and between the latter and the people at large. 

Political power, however, must be distinguished from force in the sense 
of the actual exercise of physical violence. The threat of physical violence in 
the form of police action, imprisonment, capital punishment, or war is an 
intrinsic element of politics. When violence becomes an actuality, it signifies 

1 The concept of political power poses one of the most difficult and controversial problems 
of political science. The value of any particular concept will be determined by its ability to 
explain a maximum of the phenomena which are conventionally considered to belong to a cer- 
tain sphere of poliucal activity. Thus a concept of political power, to be useful for the under- 
standing of internauonal pohtics, must be broader than one adopted to operate in the field 
of municipal politics. The political means employed in the latter are much more narrowly cir- 
cumsenbed than are those employed in international polincs. 

2 For some suggestive remarks on power in relation to internanonal politics, sec Lionel 
Robbins, The Economic Causes of War (London: Jonathan Cape, 1939), pp. 636^. 
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the abdication of political power in favor of military or pseudo-military 
power. In international politics in particular, armed strength as a threat or a 
potentiality is the most important material factor making for the political 
power of a nation. If it becomes an actuality in war, it signifies the substitu- 
tion of military for political power. The actual exercise of physical violence 
substitutes for the psychological relation between two minds, which is of 
the essence of political power, the physical relation between two bodies, 
one of which is strong enough to dominate the other’s movements. It is for 
this reason that in the exercise of physical violence the psychological element 
of the political relationship is lost, and that we must distinguish between 
military and political power. 

Political power is a psychological relation between those who exercise it 
and those over whom it is exercised. It gives the former control over certain 
actions of the latter through the influence which the former exert over the 
latter’s minds. That influence may be exerted through orders, threats, per- 
suasion, or a comBTnation of any of these. The President of the United States, 
for instance, exerts political power over the executive branch of the govern- 
ment so long as his orders are obeyed by the members of that branch. The 
leader of a party has political power so long as he is able to mold the actions 
of the members of the party according to his will. We refer to the political 
power of an industrialist, labor leader, or lobbyist in so far as his preferences 
influence the actions of other men. The United States exerts political power 
over Puerto Rico so long as the laws of the United States are observed by the 
citizens of that island. When we speak of the political power of the United 
States in Central America, we have in mind the conformity of the actions of 
Central American governments with the wishes of the government of the 
United States,^ Thus the statement that A has or wants political power over 
B signifies always that A is able, or wants to be able, to control certain ac- 
tions of B through influencing B’s mind. 

Whatever the material objectives of a foreign policy, such as the acquisi- 
tion of sources of raw materials, the control of sea lanes, or territorial 
changes, they always entail control of the actions of others through influence 
over their minds. The Rhine frontier as a century-old objective of French 
foreign policy points to the political objective to destroy the desire of Ger- 
many to attack France by making it physically difficult or impossible for 
Germany to do so. Great Britain owed its predominant position in world 
politics throughout the nineteenth century to the calculated policy of mak- 
ing it either too dangerous (because Great Britain was too strong) or unat- 
tractive (because its strength was used with moderation) for other nations 
to oppose it. 

The political objective of military preparations of any kind is to deter 
other nations from attack by making it too risky for them to do so. The po- 
litical aim of military preparations is, in other words, to make the actual 
application of military force unnecessary by inducing the prospective enemy 

5 The examples in the text illustrate also the distinction between political power as mere 
social fact, as in the case of the lobbyist, and political power in the sense of legitimate author- 
ity, i e., of the President of the United States. Both the President of the United States and the 
lobbyist exercise political power, however different its source and nature may be. 
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to desist from the use of military force. The political objective of war itself 
is not per se the conquest of territory and the annihilation of enemy armies, 
but a change in the mind of the enemy which will make him yield to the 
will of the victor. 

Therefore, whenever economic, financial, territorial, or mihtary policies 
are under discussion in international affairs, it is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween economic policies which are undertaken for their own sake and cco- 
fliomic policies whicK are the instrumentalities of a pohacal policy, tKat is to 
say^, a policy whose economic purpose is but the means to the end of con- 
trolling the policies of another nation. The export policy of Switzerland with 
regard to the United States falls into the first category. The economic poli- 
cies of the Soviet Union with regard to the Eastern and Southeastern Euro- 
pean nations fall into the latter category. So do many policies of the United 
States in Latin America and Europe.^he distinction is of great practical 
importance, and the failure to make it has led to much confusion in policy 
and public opinion. 

An economic, financial, territorial, or military policy undertaken for its 
own sake is subject to evaluation in its own terms. Is it economically or 
financially advantageous.? What effects has acquisition of territory upon the 
population and economy of the nation acquiring it? What are the conse- 
quences of a change in a military policy for education, population, and the 
domestic political system? The decisions with respect to these policies are 
made exclusively in terms of such intrinsic considerations. 

/ When, however, the objectives of these policies serve to increase the 
power of the nation pursuing them with regard to other nations, these poli- 
cies and their objectives must be judged primarily from the point of view 
of their contribution to national power. An economic policy which cannot be 
justified in purely economic terms might nevertheless be undertaken in view 
t)f the- political policy pursued. The insecure and unprofitable character of a 
loan to a foreign nation may be a valid argument against it on purely finan- 
cial grounds. But the argument is irrelevant if the loan, however unwise it 
may be from a banker’s point of view, serves the political policies of the 
nation. It may, of course, be that the economic or financial losses involved 
in such policies will weaken the nation in its international position to such 
an extent as to outweigh the political advantages to be expected. On these 
grounds such policies might be rejected. In such a case, what decides the 
issue is, however, not purely economic and financial considerations, but a 
comparison of the political changes and risks involved, that is, the probable 
effect of these policies upon the international power of the nation. 


2. THE DEPRECIATION OF POLITICAL POWER 

The aspiration for power b^g the distinguishing element of interna- 
tional politics, as of all politics, international politics is ofjiecessity. power 
politics. While this fact is generally recognized in the practice of interna- 
tional affairs, it is frequently denied in the pronouncements of scholars, pub- 
licists, and even statesmen. Since the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ever larger 
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groups in the Western World have been persuaded that the struggle for 
power on the international scene is a temporary phenomenon, a historical 
accident which is bound to disappear once the peculiar historic conditions 
which have given rise to it have been eliminated. Thus Jeremy Bentham be- 
^Tieved that thej^^nm petition for coloni es was at the root of all international 
conflicts. “Emancipate your colonies!” was his advice to the governments, 
and international conflict and war would of necessity disappear.^ Adherents 
of free trade, such as Cobden and Proudhon,® were convinced that the re- 
moval of trade barriers was the only condition for the establishment of per- 
maiient harmony among nations and might even lead to the disappearance 
of international politics altogether. “At some future election,” said Cobden, 
“we may probably see the test ‘no foreign politics’ applied to those who offer 
to become the representatives of free constituencies.” ^ Fo r M arx and his fol- 
lowers, capitalism is at the root of international discord and war. They main- 
tain tharmTemation^sTctalTsm wilt do away struggle for power on 

the international scene and bring about permanent peace. During the nine- 
teenth century, li bejals e verywhere shared the conviction that power politics 
and war were resiHuesof an obsolete system of government andTHat, with 
the victory of democracy and constitutional government over absolutism and 
autocracy, international harmony and permanenCpeaTe "would win out over 
power politics and war. Of this liberal school of thought, Woodrow Wilson 
was the most eloquent and most influential spokesman. 

In recent times, the conviction that the struggle for power can be elimi- 
nated from the international scene has been connected with the great at- 
tempts at organizing the world, such as the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. Thus Cordell Hull, then Secretary of State, declared in 
1943 on his return from the Moscow Conference, which laid the ground- 
work for the United Nations, that the new i ntemational organisation would 
mean the end of power politics and usher in a new era of internafional col- 
laboration.® Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, then British Minister of State, declared 
in 1946 in the House of Commons that the British government was “deter- 
mined to use the institutions of the United Nations to kill power politics, in 
^Vrder that, by the methods of democracy, the will of the people shall pre- 
■ vail.”® 

While we shall have more to say later about these theories and the ex- 
pectations derived from them,^® y/i is sufficient to state that the struggle for 


^ Emancipate Your Colonies (London: Robert Howard, 1830). 

® “Free Trade I What is it? Whv, breaking? down the barriers that separate nations; those 
barriers, behind which nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, hatred, and jealousy, which every 
now and then burst their bounds, and deluge whole countries with blood.” “Free trade is the 
international law of the Almighty,” and free trade and peace seem to be “one and the same 
cause.” See Speeches by Richard Cobden (London* The Macmillan Company, 1870), I, 79, 
Political Writings (New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1867), II, no; letter of April 12, 
1842, to Henry Ashworth, quoted in John Morley, hi]e of Richard Cobden (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers, 1881), p. 154, 

® “Let us suppress the tariffs, and the alliance of the peoples will thus be declared, their 
solidarity recognized, their equality proclaimed.” Oeuvres completes (Pans, 1867), I, 248. 

^ Quoted m A. C. F. Beales, A Short Hictoiy of English Liberalism, p. 195. 

^ New York Times, November ig, 1943, p. i. 

® House of Commons Debates (Fifth Senes, 1946), Vol. 419, p. 1262. 

See Part Eight. 
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\/^power is universal in time and space and is an undeniable fact of experi- 
encd It cannot Be^enied that throughout historic time, regardless of social, 
economic, and political conditions, states, have met each other in contests io r 
"powers Even though anthropologists have shown that certain primitive peo- 
ptes seem to be free from the desire for power, nobody has yet shown how 
their state of mind and the conditions under which they live can be recreated 
on a world-wide scale so as to eliminate the struggle for power from the 
international scene.^J;Jk would be useless and even self-destructive to free 
one or the other of the peoples of the earth from the desire for power while 
leaving it extant in others^f the desire for power cannot be abolished every- 
where in the world, those who might be cured would simply fall victims to 
the power of others. 

The position taken here might be criticized on the ground that conclusions 
drawn from the past are unconvincing, and that to draw such conclusions 
has always been the main stock-in-trade of the enemies of progress and re- 
form. Though it is true that certain social arrangements and institutions 
have always existed in the past, it does not necessarily follow that they must 
always exist in the future. The situation is, however, different when we deal, 
not with social arrangements and institutions created by man, but with those 
elemental bio-psychological drives by which in turn society is created. The 
drives to live, to propagate, and to dominate are common to all men.^^^ Their 
relative strength is dependent upon social conditions which may favor one 
drive and tend to repress another, or which may withhold social approval 
from certain manifestations of these drives, while they encourage others. 
Thus, to take examples only from the sphere of power, most societies con- 
demn killing as a means of attaining power within the society, but all so- 
cieties encourage the killing of enemies in that struggle for power which is 
called war. Dictators look askance at the aspirations for political power 
among their fellow citizens, but democracies consider active participation in 
the competition for political power a civic duty. Where a monopolistic or- 
ganization of economic activities exists, competition for economic power is 
absent, and in competitive economic systems certain manifestations of the 
struggle for economic power are outlawed, while others are encouraged. 

Regardless of particular social conditions, the decisive argument against 
the opinion that the struggle for power on the international scene is a mere 
-historic accident can, however, be derived from the nature of domestic poli- 
^^tics e essence of international politics is identical with its domestic coun- 
' / terpart. Both domestic and international politics are a struggle for power, 7 
modified only by the different conditions under which this struggle takes 
place in the domestic and in the international spheres. 

The desire to dominate, in particular, is a constitutive element of all hu- 
man associations, from the family through fraternal and professional asso- 


For an illuminating discussion of this problem, see Malcolm Sharp, “Aggression: A 
Study of Values and Law,” Ethtes, Vol. 57, No. 4, Part II (July 1947). 

12 Zoologists have shown that the drive to dominate is to be found even in animals, such 
as chickens and monkeys, who create social hierarchies on the basis of the will and the ability to 
dominate; see, e g., Warder Allee, Animal Life and Social Growth (Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1932) and The Social Ufe of Animals (New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1938). 
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ciations and local political organizations to the state. On the family level, the 
typical conflict between the mother-in-law and her child’s spouse is in its 
essence a struggle for power, the defense of an estabUshed power position 
against the attempt to establish a new one. As such it foreshadows the con- 
flict on the international scene between the policies of the status quo and the 
policies of imperialism. Social clubs, fraternities, faculties, and business or- 
ganizations are scenes of continuous struggles for power between groups 
which cither want to keep what power they already have or desire to attain 
greater power. Competitive contests between business enterprises as well as 
labor disputes between employers and employees are frequently fought not 
only, and sometimes not even primarily, for economic advantages, but for in- 
fluence over each other and over others, that is, for power. Finally, the whole 
political life of a nation, particularly of a democratic nation, from the local to 
the national level, is a continuous struggle for power. In periodical elections, 
in voting in legislative assemblies, in law suits before courts, in adminis- 
trative decisions and executive measures — in all these activities men try to 
maintain or to establish their power over other men. The processes by which 
legislative, judicial, executive, and administrative decisions are reached are 
subject to pressures and counterpressures by “pressure groups” trying to de- 
fend and expand their positions of power. 

In view of this ubiquity of the struggle for power in all social relations 
and on all levels of social organization, is it surprising that international poli- 
tics is ofj necessity power politics And would it not be rather surprising if 
the struggle for power were but an accidental and ephemeral attribute of in- 
ternational politics when it is a permanent and necessary elenient of all 
branches of domestic politics'^ 


3. TWO ROOTS OF THE DEPRECIATION 
OF POLITICAL POWER 

The depreciation of the role power plays on the international scene grows 
from two roots. One is the philosophy of international relations which domi- 
nated the better part of the nineteenth century and still holds sway over 
much of our thinking on international affairs. The other is the particular 
political and intellectual circumstances which have determined the relations 
of the United States of America to the rest of the world. 

The nineteenth century was led to its depreciation of power politics by its 
domestic experience. The distinctive characteristic of this experience was the 
domination of the middle classes by the aristocracy. By identifying this domi- 
nation with political domination of any kind, the political philosophy of the 
nineteenth century came to identify the opposition to aristocratic politics 
with hostility to any kind of politics. After the defeat of aristocratic govern- 
ment, the middle classes developed a system of indirect domination. They 
replaced the traditional division into the governing and governed classes, 
and the military method of open violence, characteristic of aristocratic rule, 
with the invisible chains of economic dependence. This economic system op- 
erated through a network of seemingly equalitarian legal rules which con- 
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cealed the very existence of power relations. The nineteenth century was un- 
able to see the political nature of these legalized relations. They seemed to 
be essentially different from what had gone, so far, under the name of poli- 
tics. Therefore, politics in its aristocratic, that is, open and violent form was 
identified with politics as such. The struggle, then, for political power — in 
domestic as well as in international affairs — appeared to be only a historic 
accident, coincident with autocratic government and bound to disappear with 
the disappearance of autocratic government. 

This identification of power politics with aristocratic government found 
support in the American experience. It can be traced to three elements in 
that experience: the uniqueness of the American experiment, the actual isola- 
tion of the American continent from the centers of world conflict during the 
nineteenth century, and the humanitarian pacifism and anti-imperialism of 
American political ideology. 

^ That the severance of constitutional ties with the British crown was 
meant to signify the initiation of an American foreign policy distinct from 
;what went under the name of foreign policy in Europe is clearly stated in 
Washington’s Farewell Address. “Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign 
to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or enmities.” In 1796, Eu- 
ropean politics and power politics were identical; there was no other power 
politics but the one engaged in by the princes of Europe. “The toils of Euro- 
pean ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice” were the only mani- 
festations of the struggle for international power before the American eye. 
The retreat from European politics, as proclaimed by Washington, could, 
therefore, be taken to mean retreat from power politics as such. 

Yet American aloofness from the European tradition of power politics 
was more than a political program. Certain sporadic exceptions notwith- 
standing, it was an established political fact until the end of the nineteenth 
century. The actuality of this fact was a result of deliberate choice as well as 
of the objective conditions of geography. Popular writers might see in the 
uniqueness of America’s geographic position the hand of God which had un- 
alterably prescribed the course of American expansion as well as isolation. 
But more responsible observers, from Washington on, have been careful to 
emphasize the conjunction of geographic conditions and of a foreign policy 
choosing its ends in the light of geography, using geographic conditions to 
attain those ends. Washington referred to “our detached and distant situa- 
tion” and asked, “Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation?” 
When this period of American foreign policy drew to a close, John Bright 
wrote to Alfred Love: “On your continent we may hope your growing mil- 
lions may henceforth know nothing of war. None can assail you; and you 
are anxious to abstain from mingling with the quarrels of other nations.” 


Merle Curti, Peace and War: The American Struggle i 6 j 6 -~/gj 6 (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1936), p. 122. 
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From the shores of the North American continent, the citizens of the 
new world watched the strange spectacle of the struggle for international 
power unfolding on the distant scenes of Europe, Africa, and Asia. Since for 
^e better part of the nineteenth century their foreign policy enabled them 
'to retain the role of spectators, what was actually the result of a passing his- 
toric constellation appeared to Americans as a per manent condition, self- 
chosen as well as naturally 'ordamed. At WorsTtKe^^uld continue to watch 
/the game of power politics played by others. At best the time was close at 
hand when, with democracy established everywhere, the final curtain would 
fall and the game of power politics would no longer be played. 

To aid in the achievement of this goal was conceived to be part of 
America’s mission. Throughout the nation’s history, the national destiny of 
the United States has been understood in antimilitaristic, libertarian terms. 
Where that national mission finds a nonaggressive, abstentiomst formulation, 
as in the political philosophy of John C. Calhoun, it is conceived as the pro- 
motion of domestic liberty. Thus we may “do more to extend liberty by our 
example over this continent and the world generally, than would be done by 
a thousand victories.” When the United States, in the wake of the Spanish- 
American War, seemed to desert this anti-imperialist and democratic ideal, 
William Graham Sumner restated its essence: “Expansion and imperialism 
are a grand onslaught on democracy ^ ^ . expansion and imperialism arc 
at war with the best traditions, principles, and interests of the American 
people.” Comparing the tendencies of European power politics with the 
ideals of the American tradition, Sumner thought with Washington that 
they were incompatible. Yet, as a prophet of things to come, he saw th.it 
wkh the conclusion of the Spanish-American War America was irrevocably 
s^;/mmitted to the same course which was engulfing Europe in revolution 
and war. 

Thus the general conception which the nineteenth century had formed 
of the nature of foreign afJairs combined with specific elements in the Amer- 
ican experience to create the belief that involvement in power politics is not 
inevitable, but only a "historic accident, and that nations have a choice be- 
tween power politics and other kinds of foreign policy not tainted by the 
desire for power. 


“The Conauest of the United Sutes by Spain,” Essays of William Graham Sumner 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), II, 295. 
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The Struggle for Power: Policy of 
the Status Quo 


Domestic and international politics are but two different manifestations of 
the same phenomenon: the struggle for power. Its manifestations differ in 
the two different sphcrcs“becaii^e different moral, political, and general so- 
cial conditions prevail m each sphere. National societies show a much greater 
degree of social cohesion within themselves than among themselves. Cul- 
tural uniformity, technological unification, external pressure, and, above all, 
a hierarchic political organization co-operate in making the national society 
an integrated whole set apart from other national societies. In consequence, 
the domestic political order is, for instance, more stable and to a lesser degree 
subject to violent change than is the international order. 

The_^hi^^q£t he nations active in international politics shows them con- 
tinuously preparing for, actively involved in, or recovering from organized 
violence in the form of war. In domestic politics,' on the other hand, organ- 
ized violence as an instrument of political action on an extensive scale has 
become a rare exception. Yet as a potentiality it exists here, too, and at times 
the fear of it In the form of revolution has exerted an important influence 
upon political thought and action.^ Hence, the difference between domestic 
and international politics in this respect is one of degree and not of kind. 

All pollUC§^ dnmf-<:nr nnd intern;iHnnn]^ rCVgab baQtr that 

is to say, all political phenomena can be reduced to one of three basic types. 
A political policy s eeks eithe^o keep power, ^o increase power, or ro demon- 
strate power. 

'fo thesT'three typical patterns of politics, three typical international poli- 
cies correspond. A nation whose foreign policy Jends toward keep ing pow er 
and not toward changing the distribution of power in its favor pursues a 
policy of the status quo . ATnatlon whose foreigr^ policy aims at acquTring 
'more ]po^l* tha n i.Liirtrially Tti^ I tbrou^ _c:^ansion of its power beyond Its 
fronti^, whose foreign policy, in other words, seeks a fav orable change ig 
po'weT^'atus, pursTre!rarpT5ttc7'Df impim alislm . XTiatlofi whose foreign policy 

^ This is true especially of the nineteenth century, as Guglielmo Ferrero has pointed out in 
The Prinaples of Power (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942). 
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aims to demonstrate ihe powejc it has, either for the purpose of maintaining 
oi* increasing it, pursues a policy of prestige.’ It should be noted that these 
Idrinulatldhs are of a provisional nature and are subject to further refine- 
ment.^ 

The concept “status quo” is derived from status quo ante helium, a diplo- 
matic term referring to the usual clauses in peace treaties which ^provide fpr 
die evacuation of territory by enemy troops and its restoration to the prewar 
'./sovereignty. Thus the peace treaties with Italy ^ and Bulgaria ® terminating 
the Second World War provide that “all armed forces of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers shall be withdrawn” from the territory of the particular na- 
tion “as soon as possible and in any case not later than ninety days from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty.”® That is, within this time limit the 
status quo ante helium shall be re-established with regard to this territory.^ 

Th e policy o f the status quo aims at the maintenance of the distribution 
of power which exists at a particular moment in history. One might say that 
the policy of the status quo fulfills the same function for international poli- 
tics that a conservative policy performs for domestic affairs. The particular 
foment in history which serves as point of reference for a policy of the status 
rquo is frequently the distribution of power as it exists at the end of a war 
and as it is codified in a treaty of peace. This is so because the main purpose 
of peace treaties is to formulate in legal terms the shift in power which vic- 
tory and defeat in the preceding war have brought about, and to insure the 
stability of the new distribution of power by means of legal stipulations. 
Thus it is typical for a status quo policy to appear as defense of the peace 
settlement which terminated the last general war. The European govern- 


^ It IS not a departure from this threefold pattern of international politics when sometimes 
a nation gives up power without being physically compelled to do so, as Great Britain did with 
regard to India in 1947 and as the United States has done on several occasions with regard to 
Latin-Amcncan countries. In such cases a nation acts like a military commander who may retreat 
under certain circumstances, either because his front is overextended or his lines f)f communi- 
cation are threatened or because he wants to concentrate his forces for an attack. Similarly, a na- 
tion may retreat from an exposed power position which it cannot hope to hold very long. Or 
It may exchange oik kind of control for another kind, e.g., military for political control, po- 
litical for economic control, or vice versa (the substitution of the Good Neighbor Policy for the 
policy of the “big stick” is a case in point). Or a change in the objectives of its foreign polity 
may require concentration of effort at another point. In any case, the fact that it gives up 
power voluntarily cannot be taken to mean that it is not interested in power, any more than 
the retreat of a military commander proves that he is not interested in military victory. 

^ It must especially be pointed out that these different patterns of international jiolicics do 
not of necessity correspond to conscious motivations in the minds of statesmen or supporters 
of the respective foreign policies. Statesmen and supporters may not even be aware of the actual 
character of the policies they pursue and support. More particularly, a nation may intend to 
pursue a policy of the status quo, while actually, without being aware of it, it is embarking 
upon a policy of imperialism. Thus it has been said of the British that they acquired their em- 
pire in a “fit of absent-mindedness.” In what follows at this point in the text we are exclu- 
sively concerned with the actual character of the policies pursued and not with the motives of 
those who pursue them. 

^ See Article 73, New Yor\ Times, January 18, 1947, p. 26. 

^ See Article 20, tbtd., p. 32. 

® Article 22 of the peace treaty with Hungary and Article 21 of the peace treaty with Ru- 
mania {ibid., pp. 31, 34) contain a similar provision, subject only to the right of the Soviet 
Union to keep on the respective territories the troops necessary for the maintenance of lines of 
communications with its occupation forces in Austria, 

^ For a great number of older examples, sec Coleman Phillipson, Termination of War and 
Treaties of Peace (New York; E. P. Dutton and Company, 1916), pp. 223 ff. 
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^mcnts and political parties which, from 1815 to 1848, pursued a policy of the 
status quo did so in defense of the peace settlement of 1815. The main pur- 
v^se of the f joly Alli ance was the maintenance of the status quo as it existed 
at the conclusion of the Napoleonic Wars; in consequence it functioned 
mainly as a guarantor of the Treaty of Paris of 1815 which terminated the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

In this respect, the relation between the polic y in defens e of the status quo 
of 1815, the Treaty of Paris, and the Holy Alliance is similar to the relation 
between the p olicy m favo r of the statu s^ quo of 1918, the p eace t reaties of 
1919, and the League of Nations. The di^ibution of power as it existed^~at 
the end of theTTrst World War found its legal expression in the peace trea- 
ties of 1919. It became the main purpose oj t he League of Nations to main- 
tain peace by pre serving the status quo of 1918 as it has been formulated in 
the peace treaties oT 1919. Article 16 of tKe Covenant of the League, obligat- 
ing Its members “to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all members of the 
League,” recognizes as one of the purposes of the League the maintenance 
of the territorial status quo as established by the peace treaties of 1919. ^^on- 
sequently, m the period between the two world wars the struggle for and 
against the status quo was in the main fought either by defending or oppos- 
ing the territorial provisions of the Treaty of Versailles and their guarantee 
in Article 10 of the Covenant of the League, hwas, therefore, only consistent 
from their point of view that the nations chiefly opposed to the status qup 
esta blished in 1Q19 should sever their connections with the League of nations 
— Japan in 1932, Germany in 1^3, Italy in 1937. ^ 

It is, however, n^Tonly In fcace tfea ues ana inter nationd j^lgaftizations 
supporting them tjiat the policy^oTthe status quo manif ests itself. Nations 
dpsin'hg~ to maintain a certain ^stribudon ot power rn^ us e as their instru - 
“irient s pecial ueatk s, such as ^The Nine Power Treaty relating to Principles 
and Policies to be followed in Matters concerning China,” signed at Wash- 
ington, February 6, 1922,” and the “Treaty of Mutual Guarantee between 
Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy,” signed at Locarno, 
October 16, 1925.° 

The Nine Power Treaty transformed the American policy of the “open 
door” in China into a multilateral policy which the nations mostly inter- 
ested in trade with China, as well as China itself, pledged themselves to up- 
hold. Its mam purpose was to stabilize the distribution of power which ex- 
isted at the time between the contracting nations with regard to China. This 
meant that the special rights which certain nations, especially Great Britain 
and Japan, had acquired in certain parts of Chinese territory, such as Man- 
churia and various ports, should not only remain intact but that no new spe- 
cial rights should be ceded by China to any of the contracting parties. 

The Locarno Treaty of mutual guarantee endeavored to supplement the 
general guarantee of the territorial status quo of 1918, contained in Article 
10 of the Covenant of the League, with a special one with respect to the 


® United States Treaty Series, No. 671 (Washington, 1923). 

® American Journal of International Law, Vol. 20 (1926), Supplement, p. 22. 
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western frontiers of Germany, Article i of the Treaty expressly referred to 
the guarantee of “the maintenance of the territorial status quo resulting from 
the frontiers between Germany and Belgium and between Germany and 
France.” 

v^<^lliance treaties, in particular, have freque ntly the function of prese rving 
th e stanis'^uo in certain respects. T hus, after the victorious conclusion of the 
war against France and the foundation of the German Empire in 1871, Bis- 
w^^larck tried to protect the newly won dominant position of Germany in Eu- 
vT^pe by alliances which were intended to prevent a war of revenge on the 
part of France. In 1879, Germany and Austria concluded an alliance for mu- 
tual defense against Russia, andy/ifT 1894, France and Russia entered into a 
defensive alliance against the German-Austrian combination. The mutual 
vi6ar lest the other alliance be intent upon changing the status quo while pro- 
fessing to maintain it was one of the mam factors in bringing about the 
general conflagration of the First World War. 

^ The alliance treaties which France concluded with the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania in the period between the 
two world wars were intended to maintain the status quo, mainly in view of 
possible German attempts to change it. Similar treaties between Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, and the tr^y between Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet Union had the same purposevThe Ineffectiveness of this system 
of alliances when it was put to the test from 1935 to 1939 
sons for^G^rma ny's attack on P oland. The British-Polish Alliance of April 5, 
1939, was tteTastattempt, before the outbreak of hostilities, to preserve at 
least the territorial status quo on the eastern German frontier. Today the alli- 
ances which the Soviet Union has concluded with the countries of Eastern 
Europe and which the countries of Western Europe have concluded among 
^emselves aim similarly at the maintenance of the status quo in these re- 
spective European regions as it was established by the distribution of power at 
the end of the Second World War. 

The manifestation of the policy of the status quo which has had the greatest 
importance for the United States and has been the cornerstone of its foreign 
. relations is the Monroe Doctrine. A unilateral declaration made by President 
, Monroe in his annual message to Congress on December 2, 1823, the Doc- 
trine lays down the two essential principles of any status quo policy. On the 
one hand, it stipulates on the part of the United States respect for the exist- 
ing distribution of power in the Western Hemisphere: “With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere.” On the other hand, it proclaims resistance on the part of 
the United States to any change of the existing distribution of power by any 
non-American nation: “But with the governments who have declared their 
independence, and maintain It, . . . we could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States.” As President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt expressed it in an address before the Governing Body of the 
Pan-American Union on April 12, 1933: “It [the Monroe Doctrine] was 
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aimed and is aimed against the acquisition in any manner of the control of 
additional territory in this hemisphere by any non-American power” 

^We have said that the poUcy of the status quo aims at the maintenance 
^ the -distr ibution^ power as it exists at a pard cular mmn ent m hist oryiT 
This does not me an that the poli ry nf the gnn Ic nec essa rily opposed to 
an^hange whatsocverTWhile it is not opposed to change as such, it is op- 
posed-t e-any-ehan ge- which would amount to a reversal of the power rela- 
tions among two or more nations, reducing, Tor instance^ A from a first-rate 
to~a"'sec orrd?are'~ pDwcr^ gndTaismg toTRe eminent position A formerly 
hetT^ 3 ^nor adj ustm onts in the distribution of power, however, which leave 
intact the relative power positions of the nations concerned, are fully com- 
v/{ 5 atible with a policy of the status quo. For instance, the purc hase of the ter- 
>^to ry of A laska by the United States in did not then alTect the status 
quo oe tween the United States and Russia, since, in view of the technology 
of communications and warfare at the time, the acquisition by the United 
States of this then inaccessible territory did not affect to any appreciable ex- 
tent the distribution of power between the United States and Russia. 

Similarly, by acquiring the VirglEL Islands^ from Denmark in 1917, the 
United States did not embark upon a policy aiming at a change of the status 
quo with regard to the Central American republics. While the acquisition 
of the Virgin Islands greatly improved the strategic position of the United 
States in so far as the defense of the approaches to the Panama Canal was 
concerned, it did not change the relative power positions of the United States 
and the Central American republics. The acquisition of the Virgin Islands 
may have strengthened the already dominant position of the United States 
in the Caribbean, yet it did not create it and, therefore, was compatible with 
a policy of the status quo. One might even say that, by strengthening the 
preponderance of the United States over the Central American republics, it 
actually reinforced the existing distribution of power and thus served the 
purposes of a policy of the status quo. 


Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy, 1 933-41. F.D.R.’s Unedited Speeches and Messages (New 
York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1942), p. 4, 



CHAPTER III 


The Struggle for Power: 
Imperialism 


I. WHAT IMPERIALISM IS NOT 

An objective analysis of the acquisition of the Virgin Islands by the United 
States might show that it was part of a policy of the status quo in that re- 
gion. Nevertheless, these and similar moves toward strengthening the posi- 
tion of the United States in the Caribbean have been decried as imperialistic 
by many observers. Such observers have used the term “imperialistic” not for 
the purpose of characterizing objectively a particular type of foreign policy, 
but as a term of opprobrium by which a policy to which the observer is op- 
posed can be discredited. This arbitrary use of the term for polemical pur- 
poses has become so widespread that today “imperialism” and “imperialistic” 
^are indiscriminately applied to any foreign policy, regardless of its actual 
character, to which the user happens to be opposed. 

Anglophobes will refer to British imperialism as an actuality in 1948, as 
they did in 1940 or in 1914. Russophobes will call imperialistic whatever the 
Russians do in foreign affairs. The Second World War was considered im- 
perialistic in motivation by the Soviet Union until it was attacked in 1941. 
In Russian eyes, the war then became anti-imperialistic. To enemies and 
critics of the United States everywhere,.^merican imperialism” is a stand- 
ard term. To add to the confusion, ecoi^mic systems, political systems, and 
economic groups, such as bankers and industrialists, are indiscriminately 
identified with imperialistic foreign policies. 

^In this process of indiscriminate usage the term “imperialism” has lost all 
concrete meaning. Everybody is an imperialist to someone who happens to 
take exception to his foreign policies. Under such circumstances it becomes the 
task of a scholarly study to break with popular usage in order to give 
the term an ethically neutral, objective, and definable meaning which at the 
same time is useful for the theory and practice of international affairs.^ 

Before we ask what imperialism actually is, let us ask first what imperial- 


^ The term is frequently used as synonymous with any kind of colonial expansion, as, for 
instance, in Parker Thomas Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926). Such use is unobjectionable from a scientific point of view, so long as it 
implies no general theory of the nature of expansionist policies as such. Since in the text we 
arc concerned with the general characteristics of international policies of expansion, it is obvious 
that a concept limited to the phenomena of colonial expansion is too narrow for our purposes. 
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ism is not, but is most often supposed to be. The three most popular miscon- 
ceptions require our attention. 

1. Not every foreign policy aiming at an increase in the power of a na- 
tion is necessarily a manifestation of imperialism. We have already disposed 
of tbTs misconceptidndnTTUTTifSCtKSroh of the policy of the status quo.^ We 
defined imperial ism as a policy which aims atjh.e overthrow of the status 
quo, at a reversaf oF th^~powef felatFons between two or more liatidn^. 
A policy seeking only adjustment, leaving the essence of these power rela- 
tions intact, still operates within the general framework of a policy of the 
status quo. 

The view that imperialism and any purposeful increase in power are 
identical is held mainly by two distinct groups. Those who are opposed on 
principle to a particular nation and its policies, such as Anglophobes, Russo- 
phobes, and anti-Americans, regard the very existence of the object of their 
phobia as a threat to the world. Whenever a country, thus feared, sets out to 
increase its power, those who fear it must view the increase in power as a 
stepping-stone to world conquest, that is, as manifestation of an imperial- 
istic policy. On the other hand, those who, as heirs of the political philosophy 
of the nineteenth century, consider any active foreign policy an evil bound 
to disappear in the foreseeable future will condemn a foreign policy that 
seeks an increase in power. They will identify that foreign policy with what 
is^for them the paradigm of evil — imperialism. 

2. Not every foreign policy aiming at the preservation of an empire that 
already exists is imperialism. It is widely believed that whatever a nation, 
such as Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union, or the United States, does 
in or^r to maintain its preponderant position in certain regions is impcrial- 
istic.'Thus imperialism bec omes identifie d with the maintenance, defense, and 
stabilization of an empire already in existence ratTieT than ^th The dynamic 
proc^ of acquiring: one 7 T^ 7 whil^Urnay malce sense To apply the term 
“impeffalism” to the domestic policies of an existing empire, it is confusing 
and misleading to apply the term to international policies of an essentially 
static and conservative character; for in the international field imperialism 
is contrasted with the policy of the status quo and, hence, has a dynamic con- 
notation. The history of what is commonly called “British imperialism” is 
instructive in this regard. 

The idea of British imperialism had its origin in Great Britain itself. 
It was used for the first time by the conservatives under Disraeli in the cam- 
paign for the elections of 1874. The idea of British imperialism, as conceived 
by Disraeli and developed later by Joseph Chamberlain and Winston 
Churchill, was opposed to what they called the cosmopolitanism and inter- 
nationalism of the liberals. It found its concrete expression in the political 
program of “i mperia lfe deration .” The most important points of this pro- 
gram were: (i) the unification and integration of Great Britain and its pos- 
^ssions into a unifiejd empire with the aid, of protective tariffs, (2) tfie reser- 
vation of free colonial land to Engfishmej;i, (3) unified armed forces, and 
(4) a central representative organ in Londom 


2 On this point see the discussion in Chapter II. 
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When this “imperialistic” program was postulated and put into effect, the 
territorial expansion of Great .Britain had in the main come to an end. The 
program of British “imperialism” was, therefore, essentially a program of 
consolidation, not of expansion. It sought to secure and exploit what 
had already been approprl^eff. It endeavored to stabilize the distribu- 
tion of power which had been brought about by the creation of the British 
Empire. 

When Kipling justified British imperialism as “the white man’s burden,” 
the burden was already shouldered. Since the 1870’s, British “imperialism,” 
that is, British foreign policy with regard to Britain’s oversea possessions, was 
in the mam a policy of the status quo and not imperialistic at all in the 
exact meaning of the term. Yet the anti-imperialists in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, accepting the imperialistic slogans of Disraeli and Chamberlain at 
face value and mistaking the effects of imperialism for imperialism itself, 
opposed the British policy of exploitation and consolidation, especially in Af- 
rica and India, as “imperialistic.” In fact, when Churchill refused “to pre- 
side over the liquidation of the British Empire,” he was speaking not as an 
imperialist but as a conservative in foreign affairs, a defender of the status 
quo of empire. 

British “imperialism” and its opponents are the outstanding examples of 
the confusion between the consolidation and defense of empire, on the one 
hand, and imperialism, on the other. But they are not the only examples. 
When we speak of the Roman Empire and of Roman imperialism, we think 
naturally of the period of Roman history which starts with Augustus, the 
first emperor governing what was then called for the first time tmperium 
Romamim, Yet, when Augustus gave Rome and its possessions the consti- 
tution of an empire, the expansion of Rome had essentially come to an end. 
The foreign policy of the Republic, from the Punic Wars to its overthrow 
by Julius Caesar, had indeed been imperialistic in the exact meaning of the 
term. In that period the political face of the earth had been changed and 
made Roman. The foreign policy of the emperors and their perpetual wars 
served the main purpose of securing and protecting what had been con- 
quered before. Not unlike the “imperialistic” policies of Great Britain from 
the time of Disraeli to Churchill, Roman foreign policy was one of conserva- 
tion, of the status quo. When there were conquests, as under Trajan for 
instance, these policies served to make the empire and Roman supremacy 
secure. 

The same is essentially true of the territorial aspects of American “im- 
perialism” from the beginning of the twentieth century to the Second World 
War. The great debate for and against American imperialism which raged 
during the first decades of the century followed the great imperialistic expan- 
sion of the nineteenth century. The policy which was the object of that de- 
bate was essentially a policy of consolidation, of protection, of exploitation, 
that is, a policy of the status quo. When William Graham Sumner, in 1898, 
referred to the American policy of territorial expansion as “the conquest of 
the United States by Spain,” ® he referred to a policy which was already con- 


3 Sec previous quotation, p. 20. 
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^s^jfnmated. When Senator J. Beveridge declared that “God has made us 
adepts in government that we may administer government among savage 
and senile peoples,” ^ he endeavored to justify dominion already established 
rather than to support expansion planned for the future. 

Thus, in both Great Britain and the United States, much of the modern 
debate on imperialism follows after the process of imperialistic expansion, 
condemning or justifying it in retrospect. In terms of actual policies to be 
pursued in the future, the debate is concerned primarily with the result of 
imperialistic policies, that is, the administration and safeguarding of empire. 
The explanation is not hard to find. The great debate started in Great Brit- 
ain with the Conservative exaltation of the British Empire, a kind of British 
counterpart to the nationalism of the continent. The British Empire was a 
colonial empire and, as such, it became the prototype of modern empire. In 
consequence, the acqujsition and exploitation of colonies became synonymous 
with empire, which thus received primarily, if not exclusively, an economic 
connotation. This economic connotation gave rise to the most extensive, most 
systematic, and also most popular body of thought which has sought to^ 
explain imperialism in modern times: the economic theories of imperialism. 
Here we find the third of the misconceptTcHis whicETiave obscured the true 
nature of imperialism. 


2. ECONOMIC THEORIES OF IMPERIALISM 
a) The Marxian, Liberal, and ''DeviV Theories of Imperialism 

The economic theories of imperialism have been developed in three dif- 
ferent schools of thoug ht: die^M^rxian, the liberal, and one which has aptly 
been called the “devil theory” ® of imperiafism. 

The JM^ixian theory- ofTmperialism rests upon the conviction, which is 
the foundation of all Marxian thought, that all political phenomena ai.e. the 
^reflection of economic condit ion s. Consequently, the poIltlcaTphenomenon of 
irr^'ierialism is the product of the economic system in which it originates, that 
is, capTFalisrn. Capitalist: socFetTesT^ccording to the Marxian theory, are unable 
to fincl'wilhfn themselves suffic^t markets for their products and sufficient 
investments for their capital^^Tney have, therefore, a tendency to subjugate 
ever larger noncapitalist and, ultimately, even capitalist regions in order to 
transform them into markets for their surplus products and to give their sur- 
plus capital opportunities for investment. 

The moderate Marxians, such as Kautsky and Hilferding, believed that 
impe rialism was a p olicy of capitalism and that, therefore, an imperialistic 
policy was a matler of choice toward which capitalism might be more or 
less inclined according to circumstances. Lenin ® and his followers, especially 


Speech in the Senate, January 9, 1900, reprinted in Ruhl J. Bartlett, The Record of 
American Diplomacy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947), p. 388. 

® Charles A. Beard, The Devil Theory of War (New York* The Vanguard Press, 1936); 
see also The New Republic, Vol. 86, March 4, 11, 18, 1936. 

® Collected Works (New York: International Publishers, 1927), Vol. 18; Selected Works 
(New York: International Publishers, 1935), Vol. 5. 
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Bukharin J on ffie^other hand, identified imperialism and capitalism outright. 
Imperialism is identical with capitalism in its last, that is, monopoly stage of 
development. According to Lenin, “Imperialism is capitalism in that phase 
of its development in which the domination of monopolies and finance- 
capital has established itself; in which the export of capital has acquired very 
great importance; in which the division of the world among the big interna- 
tional trusts has begun ; in which the partition of all the territory of the earth 
amongst the great capitalist powers has been completed.” ® 

In the eyes of the Marxians capitalism is the main evil and imperi alism 
only its necessary or pr obable manit estation. i he liberal sch^ l , 6t which 
TdKir~A. Hob^n* IS thc^ief representative, is mainly concern^ wi^ im^ 
perialism m~whlc h It find s the result, not ot capitalism ar sucli^ butui^r - 
t ain ma i^riiiisttnents within conform ixy with 

ism. the lib eral school diagnn^ as xhe-rudr of iiTipenalism the surplus of 
goods "aScl" capital ' whicti^ seek outlets in foreign markets. Yet, according to 
Hobson and his school, imperialist ex pansion is not the inevitable and not 
even the most rational method or disposing of the se sufplus es^ mce the sur- 
pluses are the result of th e ma ldistribution of consuming power, the remedy 
li es iiTthe expan sion ot th e home rnaiLet through economic reforins^^ ^ aS' 
payment of higher w^ge^ and eliminat ion oroversavings.Tt is ^thi&^elief in a 
dornestic'alternative to imperialismr"vv®ch in the main disti nguis hes^ TlIB- 
erafschool from Mamsm. ' ' 

' The “devil theor/* of imperialism operates on a much lower intellectual 
level than i ts two companion theories. IT is widely held by pacifists and may 
T)e said to HT ive bet*ii the ' nfriciAl ph ilosophy of the Nye Committee which in 
1934-6 investigated on behalf of the United States Senate the influence of 
financial and industrial interests on the participation of the United States in 
the First World War. The publicity which the proceedings of this committee 
^received made the “devil t^heorv” of impe rialism for a time the most popular 
explanation of foreign^allairs in the United States. The simplicity of the the- 
ory co ntributed much to it s popularity. It identified certain groups which 
obviously profited from war7sucH"aFmanufacturers of war material (the so- 
called “munitions makers”), inte rnational ban kers (“Wall Street”), and the 
like. S ince the y war, th ey must be io tnrgs tcd in havi ng war. 

Thus the war profiteers transform themselves into the “war mongers,*’ the 
^devils” _\vho plan wars in order to enrich themselves. 

While the extreme Marxians^ equate capitalism and^imperialism, and 
while the moderate Marxians and the disciples of Hobson see in imperial- 
i ism the result of maladjustments within the capitalist system, for the ad- 
Iherents of the “devil theory” imperialism and war in general amount to 
S nothing but a conspiracy of evil capitalists for the purpose of private gain. 

Imperialtsm and World Economy (New York: International Publishers, 1929), Of the 
writers who, aside from those mentioned in the text, have particularly influenced the develop- 
ment of the Marxian theory of imperialism, Rosa Luxemburg and Fntz Sternberg ought to be 
mentioned; cf. the latter’s The Coming Crisis (New York: The John Day Company, 1946). 

® Imperialtsm, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (New York; InternationaJ Publishers, 
1933), P. 72 - 

® Imperialism (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1938). 
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b ) Criticism of these T heories 

All economic explanations of imperialism, the refined as well as the primi- 
tive, are unable to overcome the arguments derived from the evidence of his- 
tory. The economic interpretation of imperialism erects a limited historic 
experience based on cert ain isolateji cases in to a unlvS-sal Taw of histo^. IT' 
IS indeed true that inTbe late nineteenth and in the twentieth centuries a 
small number of wars were waged primarily, if not exclusively, for economic 
objectives. The classic examples are the j^er War of 1899-1902 and the Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay fre^ The main^responsibility 

of British gold mmmg interests Ibr the Boer War can hardly be doubted. The 
Chaco War is considered by some to have been primarily a war between two 
oil companies for the control of desirable oil fields. 

However, during the entire period of mature capitalism, no war, with the 
exception of the Boer War, was waged b^^ajor powers exclusively or even 
predominantly for economic objectivesV^he Austro-Prussian War of 1866 
and the Franco-German War of 1870, for instance, had no economic objec- 
tives of any imporfance. They were political wars, indeed imperialistic wars, 
fought for the purpose of establishing a new distribution of power, first in 
favor of Prussia within Germany and then in favor of Germany within the 
European state system. The Crimean War of 1854-56, the Spanish-American 
War of 1898, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, the Turko-Italian War of 
1911-12, and the several Balkan Wars show economic objectives only in a 
subordinate role, if they show them at all. The two world wars were cer- 
tain^ politicdwar^ whose stake was the domination ofTlirppe/if'not o£ the 
worl^VNaturally, victory in these wars brought economic advantages and, 
more particularly, defeat brought in its wake economic losses. But these ef- 
fects were not the real issue; they were only by-products of the political con- 
sequences of victory and defeat. Still less were these economic effects the 
motives which determined in the minds of the responsible statesmen the issue 
of war and peace. 

Orhe economic theories of imperialism are thus not supported by the ex- 
gerjence o f that historic period which they s uppose to be iiitiniatelv coTi- 
necte^, it not identical, with imperialism,”^ that is. t E^perTod of capi talisifl. 
Fnffhermore, the main period of colonial expansion which the economic^ 
theories tend to identify with imperialism precedes the age of mature capi- 
talism and cannot be attributed to the inner contradictions of the decaying 
capitalist system. In comparison with the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, the colonial acquisitions of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies are small. The latest phase of capitalism even witnesses the liquidation 
of empire on a large scale in the form of the retreat from Asia of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands. 

The historic evidence is still more unfavorable to the contentions of the 
economic theories if one tests the theories against the evidence presented by 
the precapitalist processes of empire building. The policies which in ancient 
times led to the foundation of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian empires 
were imperialistic in the political sense. So were the conquests of Alexander 
the Great and the policies of Rome in the last century before the Christian 
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era. The Arabian expansion in the seventh and eighth centuries showed all 
the earmarks of imperialism. Pope Urban II used the typical ideological ar- 
guments in support of an imperialistic policy when, in 1095, he expressed 
to the Council of Clermont the reasons for the First Crusade in these words: 
“For this land which you inhabit, shut in on all sides by the seas and sur- 
rounded by the mountain peaks, is too narrow for your large population; nor 
does it abound in wealth; and it furnishes scarcely food enough for its cul- 
tivators. Hence it is that you murder and devour one another, that you wage 
war, and that very many among you perish in civil strife.” Louis XIV, 
Peter the Great, and Napoleon I were decidedly imperialists. 

All these imperialisms of precapitalist times share with those of the capi- 
talist period the tendency toward overthrowing the established power rela- 
itions and putting in their stead the dominance of the imperialistic power. 
Yet those two periods of imperialism share also the subordination of eco- 
nomic objectives to political considerations. 

Alexander the Great and Napoleon I, no more than Adolf Hitler, em- 
barked on imperialistic policies for the purpose of personal g am or in order 
to escape the maladjustments of their economic systems. What they aimed at 
was exactly the same thing the captain of industry is aiming at when he tries 
to establish an industrial “empire” by adding enterprise to enterprise until 
he dominates his industry in a monopolistic or quasi-monopohstic manner. 
What the precapitalist imperialist, the capitalist imperialist, and the “im- 
perialistic” capitalist want is power, not economic gain. The captain of in- 
dustry is no more driven toward his “imperialistic goal” by economic neces- 
sity or personal greed than was Napoleon I. Personal gam and the solution 
of economic problems through imperialistic expansion are for all of them a 
pleasant afterthought, a welcome by-product, not the goal by which the im- 
perialistic urge is attracted. 

have seen/ that imperialism is not determined by economics, capitalist 
or otherwise. A^/e shall see now that capitalists per se are not imperialists. 
According to the economic theories and, more particularly, the “devil the- 
ory,” capitalists use governments as their tools in instigating imperialistic 
policies. Yet the investigation of historic instances cited in support of the eco- 
nomic interpretation shows that in most cases the reverse relationship actu- 
ally existed between statesmen and capitalists. Imperialistic policies were gen- 
erally conceived by the governments who summoned the capitalists to support 
these p olicies. Thus historic evidence points to the primacy of politics over 
economics, and “the rule of the financier . . . over international politics” is 
indeed, in the words of Professor Schumpeter, “a newspaper fairytale, almost 
ludicrously at variance with facts.” 

Yet, far from being the instigators of imperialistic policies, capitalists as a 
group, that is, aside from certain individual capitalists, were not even en- 
thusiastic supporters. The literature and policies of the groups and political 
parties representing the capitalist element in modern societies are a testimony 


F. A. Ogg, editor, A Source Book, of Medieval History (New York: American Book 
Company, 1907), p. 286. 

Joseph Schumpeter, Business Cycles (New York and London; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939), I, 405, note I. 
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to the traditional opposition of the merchant and manufacturing classes to 
any foreign policy which, like imperialism, might lead to war. As Professor 
Viner has stated: 

Itr was for the most part the middle classes who were the supporters of paci- 
fism, of internationalism, of international conciliation and compromise of dis- 
putes, of disarmament — in so far as these had supporters. It was for the most 
part aristocrats, agrarians, often the urban working classes, who were the ex- 
pansionists, the imperialists, the jingoes. In the British Parliament it was spokes- 
men for the “moneyed interests,’* for the emerging middle classes in the north- 
ern manufacturing districts and for the “City” in London, who were the 
appeasers during the Napoleonic Wars, during the Crimean War, during the 
Boer War, and during the period from the rise of Hitler to the German inva- 
sion of Poland. In our own country it was largely from business circles that the 
important opposition came to the American Revolution, to the War of 1812, to 
the imperialism of 1898, and to the anti-Nazi policy of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration prior to Pearl Harbor.^^ 

From Sir Andrew Freeport in the Spectator at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century to Norman Angell’s The Great Illusion in our time, it has 
been the conviction of the capitalists a, class ^an4i).L moat capitalists as in- 
xlividuaTs^tHat "war does notja^” that war is incompatible with an indus- 
) trial society, t hat The interests of capitalism require peace and not war. For 
iTmly peace permits those rational calculations upon which capitalist actions 
'^re based. War carries with it an element of irrationality and chaos which is 
alien to the very spirit of capitalism. Imperialism, however^,as. the attempt 
to overthrow the existing power relations, carries with it the inevitable risk 
lofjyar. As a group then, capitalists were opposed to war; they did not ini- 
J^tiate, and only supported with misgivings and under pressure, imperialistic 
policies which might lead, and many times actually did lead, to war. 

How was it possible that a body of doctrine, such as the economic theories 
of imperialism, which is to such an extent at variance with the facts of ex- 
perience, could hold sway over the public mind? There are two answers. We 
have already pointed to the general tendency of the age to reduce political 
problems to economic ones.'^ Of this fundamental error, the capitalists and 
their critics are equally guilty. The former expected from the development 
of capitalism, freed from the atavistic fetters of the precapitalist age and fol- 
lowing only its own inherent laws, general prosperity and peace. The latter 
were convinced that these aims could be achieved only through the reform or 
the abolition of the capitalist system. Both camps looked to economic reme- 

Jacob Vincr, “The Economic Problem,” New Perspectives on Peace, edited by George 
B, dc Huszar (Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1944), p. 97. Professor Viner might 
also have cited the opposition of New York and New England merchants to the Civil War; cf. 
Philip S. Foncr, Business and Slavery the New Yor\ Merchants and the Irrepressible Conflict 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941). 

Significant in this respect is also the report which the Bntish Ambassador to Germany sent 
on the eve of the First World War, June 30, 1914, to his Foreign Office: “I hear in fact from 
all sides that the financial and industrial classes arc dead against a war in any shape. . . .” 
British Documents on the Origin of the War, /S95-/9/4 (London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1926), XI, 361. 

13 See above, pp. 15 fl. Cf, also Hans J. Morgenthau, Scientific Man vs. Power Politics 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 75 £f. 
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dies for political problems. Ben^am advocated the emancipation of the colo- 
nies as the means of doing away with the imperialistic conflicts which lead 
to war.' Proudhon, Cobden, and their disciples saw in tariffs the sole source 
of international conflicts and reasoned that peace lay in extending free trade.^^ 
^^TITour own time we haveTieard it said that since German, Italian, and 
Japanese imperialism was born of economic needs, these countries would 
nave refrained from imperialistic policies had they received loans, colonies, 
and access to raw materials. Poor nations will go to war, so the argument 
runs, in order to escape economic distress; if the rich nations alleviate their 
economic afflictions, they will have no reason to go to war. In the classic age 
of capitalism both the adherents and the opponents of the capitalist system 
believed that the economic motives which seemed to determine the actions 
of businessmen were guiding the actions of all men. 

The other reason for the ready acceptance of the economic interpretation 
of imperialism lies in its plausibility. What Professor Schumpeter has said of 
the Marxian theory of imperialism holds generally true: “A series of vital 
facts of our time seems to be perfectly accounted for. The whole maze of 
international politics seems to be cleared up by a single powerful stroke of 
analysis.** The mystery of so threatening, inhuman, and often murderous 
a historic force as imperialism, the theoretical problem of defining it as a 
distinctive type of international politics, the practical difiiculty, above all, of 
recognizing it in a concrete situation and of counteracting it with adequate 
means — all this is reduced to either the inherent tendencies or the abuses of 
the capitalist system. Whenever the phenomenon of imperialism presents it- 
self for either theoretical understanding or practical action, the simple scheme 
will provide an almost automatic answer which puts the mind at ease 


3. DIFFERENT TYPES OF IMPERIALISM 


The true nature of imperialism as a polic y-devised to n v<>rfV>rrm/ iEp 
tus quo can best be explained by a consideration of certain typ ical situ ations 
wKieJh favor imperTatrstic uulicieV'aiid which, given the subjeetTve anff'oBi ec- 


tive conditions necessary for an active foreign policy, will almost inevitably 
produce a policy of imperialism. 


a) Three Inducements to Imperialism 

When a nation is engaged in war with another nation, it is very likely 
that the nation which anticipates victory will pursue a policy which seeks a 
permanent change of the power relations with the defeated enemy. The na- 
tion will pursue this policy regardless of what the objectives were at the out- 
break of the war. It is the objective of this policy of change to transform the 
relation between victor and vanquished which happens to exist at the end 
of the war into the new status quo of the peace settlement. Thus a war which 
was started by the victor as a defensive war, that is, for the maintenance of 

See above, p. 16. 

Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947), p. 51. 
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-file prewar status quo, transforms itself with the approaching victory into an 
\imperiallstic war, that is, tor a permanent change in the status'quo. 

I The'^^’Carthaginian Peace,” by which the Romans changed their power 
t relations with the Carthaginians permanently in their favor, has become the 
^by-word for the kind of peace settlement which tends to perpetuate the rela- 
tion between victor and vanquished as it exists at the conclusion of hostili- 
ties. The Treaty of Versailles and its companion treaties, terminating the 
First World War, had in the eyes of many observers a similar character. A 
(tx)licy which aims at a peace settlement of this kind must, according to our 
definition, be called imperialistic. It is imperialis tic because it tries to replace 
the prewar status quo, when approximately equal or at least not thoroughly 
uhequaF powers oppose each other, with a postwar status quo where the vic- 
tor becomes the permanent master of the vanquished. 

t However, this very status of subordination, intended for permanency, may 
easily engender in the vanquished a desire to turn the scales on the victor, to 
overthrow the status quo created by his victory, and to change places with 
him in the hierarchy of power. In other words, the policy of imperialism 
^pursued by the victor in anticipation of his victory wiilBeTikeTy'to^caLlItortli" 
a policy of imperialism on the part of the vanquishi^d. If he is not forever 
juined or else won over to the cause of the victor, the vanquished will want 
to regain what he has lost and to gain more if possible. 

The typical example of imperialism conceived as a reaction against the 
successful imperialism of others is German imperialism from 1935 
of the Second World War. The European status quo of 1914 was character- 
ized by a concert of great powers consisting of Austria, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Russia. The victory of the Allies and the peace trea- 
ties created a new status quo which was the fruition of the imperialistic poli- 
cies of France. This new status quo established the hegemony of France, exer- 
cised in alliance with most of the newly created nations of Eastern and 
Central Europe. 

The German foreign policy from 1919 to 1935 operated seemingly within 
^ framework of that status quo, while secretly preparing for its overthrow, 
dt tried to win concessions for Germany, but it nevertheless accepted, at least 
for the time being and with mental reservations, the power relations estab- 
dished by the Treaty of Versailles. It did not openly challenge the power 
relations established by the Treaty of Versailles; rather, it aimed at adjust- 
ments which left the essence of those power relations intact. Such was par- 
ticularly the character of the “policy of fulfillment,” that is, fulfillment of the 
Treaty of Versailles, which the Republic of Weimar pursued. It was this 
attempt to improve the international position of Germany while accepting 
at least temporarily the status quo of Versailles which aroused the violent 
opposition of nationalists and Nazis. After the Nazis had come to power in 
1933 and stabilized their regime domestically, they abrogated in 1935 the 
disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. In 1936, in violation of 
the same treaty, they occupied the Rhineland and declared void the demili- 
tarization of the German territory adjacent to the German-French frontier. 
With these acts the imperialistic policy of Nazi Germany began in the open; 
for these acts were the first in a series which expressed Germany’s resolution 
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no longer to accept the status quo of Versailles as basis for its foreign pol- 
icy, but to work for the overthrow of that status quo. 

Another typical situation that favors imperialistic policies is the existence 
of weak states or of politically empty spaces, which are attractive and acces. 
§ible to a strong state. This js the situation out of which colonial imperialism 
grew. It is also the situation which made possible the transformation of the 
original federation of thirteen American states into a continental power. Na- 
, poleon’s as well as Hitler's imperialism had partly this character, the latter’s 
* particularly in the period of the “blitzkrieg” of 1940. With the period of 
colonialism having come to an end and with two great power combinations 
opposing each other, imperialism growing out of the relations between 
strong and weak nations and out of the attractiveness of power vacuums 
seems to be less likely in the future than it has been in the past. 


b) T hree Goals of Imperialism 

As imperialism grows out of three typical situations, so imperialism moves 
toward three typical objectivesOThe objective of imperialism can be the 
^^0fhination of the whole politically organized globe, that is, a world empire. 
Or it can be an empire or hegemony of approximately continental dimen- 
sions. Or it can be a strictly localized preponderance of power. In other 
words, the impe rialistic policy may have no limits but those set bv the po wer 
of jresistance of the prospective victim s. Or it may have geographically de- 
termined lim its, such as the geograp hical boundaries of a contin egt. Or it may 
"Eelimited by the localized aim s of fl ic imperialistic |iower it^lf. 

/ The^outstanTling historic examples of unlimited imperialism are the ex- 
pansionist policies of Alexander the Great, Rome, the Arabs in the seventh 
apd eigh th Le i lTu nes, Napgteon- If and - H itler. They all have in common an 
-urge toward expansion which knows no rational limits, feeds on its own 
successes, and, if not stopped by a superior force, will go on to the confines 
of the political world.^® This urge will not be satisfied so long as there re- 
mains anywhere a possible object of domination, that is, a politically organ- 
ized group of men which by its very independence challenges the con- 
queror’s lust for power. It is, as we shall see, exactly the lack of moderation, 
the aspiration to conquer all that lends itself to conquest, characteristic of un- 
limited imperialism, which in the past has been the undoing of the imperial- 
istic policies of this kind. The only exception is Rome, for reasons which will 
be discussed later.^^ 

Hobbes has given the classical analysis of this unlimited desire for power in the Lcvia- 
than, Chapter XI (Everyman’s Library), pp. 49 ff. “So that in the first place, I put for a gen- 
erall inclination of all mankind, a perpctuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceascth oncly in Death. And the cause of this, is not alwayes that a man hopes for a more in- 
tensive delight, than he has already attained to; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power: but because he cannot assure the power and means to live well, which he hath present, 
without the acquisiuon of more. And from hence it is, that Kings, whose power is greatest, 
turn their endeavours to the assuring it at home by Lawes, or abroad by Wars: and when that 
IS done, there succeeded! a new desire; in some, of Fame from new conquest; in others, of 
case and sensuall pleasure; in others, of admiratton, or being flattered from excellence in some 
art, or other ability of the mind.” 

See below, pp. 403 ff. 
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The type of geog raphically det< *rminpfl imperialism is most clearly pre- 
sented in the policies ot liuropean powers to gain a predominant position 
on the European continent. Louis XIV, Napoleon III, and William II are 
cases in point. The kingdom of PieHmonl under'Cavour aiming at the domi- 
nation of the Italian peninsula, the different participants in the Balkan Wars 
of 1912 and 1913 aspiring to hegemony in the Balkan peninsula, Mussolini 
trying to make the Mediterranean an Italian lake — these are examples of 
geographically determined imperialism on a less than continental basis. The 
American policy of the nineteenth century consisting in the gradual expan- 
sion of American rule over the better part of the North American continent 
is primarily, but not exclusively, determined by the geographic limits of a , 
continent; for the United States has not att empted to bring Canada and Mex- 
ico unde r its domination although it certainly would have been ^e to d o 
so.'^Commental im perialism^ is here modified by its limitation to a localized 
section of the conTinent. ~ ’ 

The same mixed typeof imperialism constitutes the essence of American 
foreign policy toward the geographic unit of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Monr oe De cline, by postulating for the Western Hemisphere a policy of the 
Status quo with regard to non-American powers, erected a protective shield 
behind which the United States could establish its predominance within that 
geographic region. Within these geographic limits, however, American pol- 
icy was not always uniformly imperialistic. In respect to the Central Ameri- 
can republics and certain countries of South America it was outright im- 
perialistic. But with regard to others, such as Argentina and Brazil, it sought 
rather to maintain the superiority of the United States which was the result 
of a kind of natural process rather than of a deliberate American policy. Even 
though the United States has had the power to impose its superiority upon 
these countries in form of actual hegemony, it chose not to do so. Here again 
we find within the general framework of a geographically limited policy a 
localized imperialism. 

The prototype of localized imperialism is to be found in the monarchical 
policies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Frederick the Great, Louis XV, Maria Theresa, Peter the Great, and 
Katherine II were the moving forces of this kind of foreign policy. In the 
nineteenth century, Bismarck was the master of this imperialistic policy 
^which seeks to overthrow the status quo and to establish political preponder- 
nance within self -chosen limits. The difference between such a localized im- 
pcrialistic policy, continental imp^lallsm, U^d U'filTmycd impdflalis^l is'lh e 
differe nce between the foreign policies o^ - Bismarck,"W illiam 11 , afid Jblitler. 
Bismarck wanted to establish Germany's preponderance in GelUfal Europe 
Williain rn iri ^tll ot Europe; Hitler, in the whole woT ld r Th e~Tr adi tiortaI-ob- 
jectives of RussiaTLimperialism, such as control of Finland, Eastern Europe, 
the Balkans, the Dardanelles, and Iran, are also of a localized nature. 

The limits of this type of imperialism are not, as in the case of the geo- 
graphically limited type, primarily a product of the objective facts of nature 
beyond which to go would be either technically difficult or politically unwise. 
On the contrary, they are primarily the result of a free choice among several 
alternatives one of which might be a policy of the status quo, another cond- 
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nental imperialism, a third localized imperialism. In the eighteenth century 
the third alternative recommended itself because the existing concert of 
powers, each of about the same strength, discouraged any attempt at conti- 
nental imperialism. The experience of Louis XIV showed how hazardous 
such at attempt could be. Furthermore, eighteenth-century imperialism was 
motivated mainly by considerations of monarchical power and glory, not by 
the mass emotions of modern nationalism. These considerations operated 
within a common framework of monarchical traditions and European civi- 
lization which imposed upon the actors on the political scene a moral re- 
straint necessarily absent in periods of religious or nationalistic crusades. 

In the nineteenth century, the element of choice characteristic of the 
policy of localized imperialism is paramount in the history of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. First, he had to overcome the opposition of the Prussian con- 
servatives who favored a policy of the status quo for Prussia as over against 
Bismarck’s policy of localized imperialism aiming at hegemony within Ger- 
many. When victorious wars had made Bismarck’s policy feasible, it had to 
be defended against those who now wanted to go beyond the limits which 
Bismarck had set for Prussian and later German hegemony. The dismissal 
of Bismarck by William II in i8go marked the end of localized and the be- 
ginning of at least a tendency toward continental imperialism as the foreign 
policy of Germany. 

c) Three Methods of Imperiahsm 

Just as there are three types of imperiahsm with respect to the situations 
from which imperialism typically arises, and three types of imperiahsm from 
the point of view of its objectives, so a triple distinction is to be made as re- 
gards the typical means employed by imperialistic policies. Accordingly, we 
must distinguish between military, economiCj„_and cultural imperialism. A 
widespread popular misconception connects these three concepts with the 
objectives of imperialism. This misconception has its origin in the economic 
theories of imperiahsm as well as in the neglect of the power element in in- 
ternational relations referred to above.^® Military imperialism seeks military 
conquest; economic imperialism, economic exploitation of other peoples; cul- 
tural imperialism, the displacement of one culture by another. Imperiahsm, 
however, always aims at the overthrow of the status quo, that is, the reversal 
of the power relations between the imperialist nation and its prospective vic- 
tims. This immutable end is served by military, economic, and cultural 
means, either alone or in combination. It is with these means that we are 
dealing here. 

Military Imperialism. The most obvious, the most ancient, and also the 
crudest form of imperialism is military conquest. The great conquerors of all 
times have by the same token also been the great imperialists. The great ad- 
vantage of this method from the point of view of the imperialistic nation lies 
in the fact that the new power relations resulting from military conquest can 
as a rule be changed only by another war instigated by the vanquished na- 

See above, pp. 1 3 fl. 
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tion, with the odds normally against the latter. Napoleon 1 might have relied 
upon the sole power of the ideas of the French Revolution to establish the 
hegemony of France in Europe and in the world, that is, he might have 
chosen cultural imperialism instead of military conquests. On the other hand, 
if he could make and hold military conquests, he would reach his imperial- 
istic goal more quickly and derive from the process of conquering that maxi- 
mum of personal satisfaction which victory in combat gives to the victor. 
Yet the very condition under which this statement is alone correct indicates 
the great drawback of military conquest as a method of imperialism — war 
is a gamble; it may be lost as well as won. The nation which starts wars for 
imperialistic ends may gain an empire and keep it, as Rome did. Or it may 
gam it and, in the process of trying to gain still more, lose it, as in Napo- 
leon’s case. Or it may gam it, lose it, and fall victim to the imperialism of 
others, as in the case of Nazi Germany and of Japan. Military: irnperialism is 
^ gamble play ed for the highest stak es. 

Eco^bMic^lMPERiALisM. Economic imperialism is less obtrusive and also 
generally less effective than the military variety and is, a s a r a tional metho d 
of gaining power, a product of modern times. As such, it is concomitant 
with the age of mercantilist and capitalist expans ion. Its outstanding modern 
example is what is called ‘‘dollar imperialism.” Yet it has also played its role 
in the history of British and: hrench imperialism. In the British domination 
of Portugal since the beginning of the eighteenth century economic control 
has played an important part, ^itish supremacy in the Arab world is the re- 
sult of economic policies fo r which the term **oil diploma cy” is not mis placed . 
The predominant influence^ which France exercised in the period between 
the two world wars in countries such as Rumania was to a considerable ex- 
tent based upon economic factors. 

The common characteristic of the policies which we call economic im- 
perialism is their tendeiicyron the onehaiid^tOLDveithrpw the status quo hy 
changing the powerjre lations be tween the i mperialist nations an ^ QtE£r&-aad,. 
on the other, to2.o JOa^Rot^hrough the conciuest o^ten-itpry^,hu^.by Away^of ., 
economic control. If a nation cannot or will hot conquer territory for the 
purpose of establishing its mastery over other nations, it can try to achieve 
the same end by establishing its control over those who control the territory. 
The Central American republics, for instance, are all sovereign states; they 
possess all the attributes of sovereignty and display the paraphernalia of sov- 
ereignty. Their economic life being almost completely dependent upon ex- 
ports to the United States, these nations are unable to pursue for any length 
of time policies of any kind, domestic or foreign, to which the United States 
would object. 

»^^he nature of ero^mic im perialis m but fairl v 

eff ective method of gaining and maintaining d ominatipp nv^r rtfh/>r..n.ati*rmc 
is particularly striking where two rival imperialisms compete with economic 
I means for control over the same government. The century-old competition 
between Great Britain and Russia for control of Iran, though carried on for 
a long time predominantly by military means, may serve as an example. Pro- 
fessor P. E. Roberts described this situation in Iran, then called Persia, be- 
fore the First World War: 
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Russia presses on her from the north, Great Britain from the south, though the 
influence of the two powers is very different. Great Britain holds in her hands 
the bulk of the foreign trade of southern Persia, and claims a general control of 
the whole Asiatic coastline from Aden eastwards to Baluchistan. . . . Great Brit- 
ain has never coveted territorial possessions. . . . The development of navigation 
on the Volga and the construction of the Transcaspian railway have given to 
Russia the bulk of the trade with northern Persia. But the commercial weapons 
of Russia are a monopoly and prohibition. She has laid an interdict upon the 
making of railroads in Persian territory, and has often opposed measures which 
might regenerate the country.^® 

Only “the commercial and political rivalry of Great Britain” seemed then, 
as does now that of the United States, to bar the way to the complete absorp- 
tion of Iran into the Russian orbit. 

To the factors prevalent before the First World War must be added the 
competitive exploitation of oil concessions and the competition for new ones 
in Northern and Southern Iran which exist today. During the period of eco- 
nomic and political rivalry between Great Britain and Russia m that region 
the foreign policies, and frequently also the domestic ones, of the Ji^anian 
^vernments have faithfully reflected the intensity of the economic, and 
sometimes military, pressures which the rival powers brought to bear. When 
Russia promised or granted economic advantages which Great Britain failed 
to match, or when Russia threatened to withdraw advantages it had granted, 
Russian influence would increase, and vice versa. Russia does not dare realize 
^ territorial ambitions with regard to Iran. Great Britain has none. But 
iDoth try to control the Iranian government which, in turn, controls oil fields 
|fls well as the road to India. 

Cultural Imperialism.^^^ What we suggest calling cultural imperialism is 
the most subtle aud^ if it were ever to succeed by itself alone, the most suc- 
c esstur~orTmperiali sMc pnlines. It aims not at the conquest of territory or at 
the control of economic life, but at the conquest and control of the minds of 
^en as an instrument for changing the power relations between two nations. 
If one could imagine the culture and, more particularly, the political ideol- 
j^gy, with all Its concrete imperialistic objectives, of State A conquering the 
minds of all the citizens determining the policies of State B, State A would 
have won a more complete victory and would have founded its supremacy 
on more stable grounds than any military conqueror or economic master. 
State A would not need to threaten or employ military force or use economic 
pressure in order to achieve its ends; for that end, the subservience of State B 
to Its will, would have already been realized by the persuasiveness of a su- 
perior culture and a more attractive political ideology. 

^^^yThis is, however, a hypothetical case. In actuality, ^Itural imperialism 
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20 What we describe under this heading goes frequently under the name of ideological 
imperialism, the term “ideological” referring particularly to the contest of political philosophies. 
Two reasons, however, seem to make it advisable to use the term “cultural” instead. On the 
one hand, the term “cultural” comprises all kinds of intellectual influences, political and other- 
wise, which serve as means for imperialistic ends On the other hand, wc arc using the term 
“ideological” in Chapter V in its specific sociological sense, and it would only make for con- 
fusion if we would use the same term here in its general popular meaning. 
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^ falls short of a victory so complete that other methods of imperialism would 
be superfluous. The typical role which cultural imperialism plays in modern 
times IS subsidiary to the other methods. It s oftens up the enemy , it p repar es 
the gro und for military conquest or econon i ^ pene tration, its typical miod- 
ern manifestation is the fifth column, and one of its two outstanding modern 
successes is to be found in the operations of the Nazi fifth columns in 
Europe before the outbreak and at the beginning of the Second World War. 
\Its success was most spectacular in Austria where in 1938 a Nazi-mmded gov- 
ernment invited the German troops to occupy their country. Its success was 
still considerable in France and Norway where a number of influential citi- 
zens, inside and without the government, had become “Quislings,” that is, 
had been converted to the Nazi ideology and its international objectives. It 

( is hardly an exaggeration to say that these countries were already partly con- 
quered by means of cultural imperialism before military conquest finished 
“^he task. Great Britain, by interning at the outbreak of the Second World 
f'War all known Nazis and Nazi sympathizers within its borders, paid trib- 
ute to the danger which Nazi methods of cultural penetration presented for 
/the prospective victims of German imperialism. 

^ The other outstanding example of cultural imperialism in our time, ante 
dating and surviving the Nazi fifth column, is the Communist Inter na« 
tional. Directed officially from Moscow, it guides and controls the Com- 
rnunist parties in all countries and sees to it that the policies pursued by the 
national Communist parties conform with the foreign policy of the Soviet 
|Union. To the extent that Communist parties gain influence in particular 
nations, the influence of the Soviet Union over these nations increases, and 
where Communist parties gain control of national governments, the Russian 
government, controlling the Communist parties, controls these national gov- 
ernments. 

The struggle for the control of Germany is instructive in this respect. The 
mam instrument of the Soviet Union in this struggle was the Communist 
party, called Socialist Unity party, in the Russian zone of occupation. 
Through victory in elections, this party was to have transformed the tem- 
porary military power of the Soviet Union in its zone into a permanent he- 
gemony. With the defeat of the Communist party in a number of elections, 
the cultural phase of Russian imperialism in Germany came to an at least 
temporary end. The Soviet Union had to devise other methods to reach the 
imperialistic goal of the domination of Germany, or, prompted by the failure 
of the means employed, had to change the goal itself. 

The 
ar^ ^hig 

tarian character, to exert strict control and guiding influence over the 
thoughts and actions of their citizens and foreign sympathizers. While the 
technique of cultural imperialism has been perfected by the totalitarians and 
has been forged into the effective political weapon of the fifth column, the 
use of cultural sympathy and political affinities as weapons of imperialism is 
almost as old as imperialism itself. The history of ancient Greece and of 
Italy in the period of the Renaissance is replete with episodes in which im- 
perialistic policies were executed through association with political sympa- 
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thizers in the enemy ranks rather than through military conquests. In mod- 
ern times religious organizations, associated or identified with governments, 
have played an important role in imperialisuc policies of a cultural char- 
^acter. Typical in this respect are the imperialistic policies of Czarist Russia 
which used the dual position of the Czar as head of the Russian government 
and of the Orthodox Church for the purpose of extending the power of Rus- 
sia to the followers of the Orthodox faith in foreign countries. That Russia 
was able in the nineteenth century to succeed Turkey as the preponderant 
upower in the Balkans is largely due to the cultural imperialism which used 
the Orthodox Church as a weapon of Russian foreign policy. 

'^n the secular field, la mission civthsatrice of France has been a potent 
weapon of French imperialism. The deliberate use of the attractive qualities 
of French civilization foT the purposes of French foreign policy was before 
the First World War one of the cornerstones of French Imperialism in the 
countries of the Eastern Mediterranean area.Q^hc wave of public sympathy 
throughout the world, which came to the aid of France in both world wars, 
was the fruit of cultural imperialism, which in turn strengthened the French 
military imperialism of the later, victorious years of both world war^ Cul- 
tural imperialism in the form of the di ffusi on of a national culture is"Th- 
\compafably IdSS lUdchanicaT and disciplinary, but not necessarily less effec- 
,\i vc, than the totalitarian kind, w hile the latter makes use primarily~of Tfie 
iMnities of political ideology, the former impresses the intellectually influen- 
tial groups of a foreign country with the attractive qualities of a civilization 
until these groups tend to find the political objectives and methods of that 
civilization equally attractive. 

^ We have already pointed out that cultural imperialism generally plays a 
role subsidiary to the military and economic varieties. Similarly, while eco- 
nomic imperialism sometimes stands by itself, it frequently supports mili- 
tary policies. On the other hand, while military imperialism is able to con- 
quer without the support of nonmilitary methods, no dominion can last 
which is founded upon nothing but military force. Thus the conqueror 
will not only prepare for military conquests by economic and cultural pene- 
tration. He will also found his empire not upon military force alone, but pri- 
marily upon the control of the livelihood of the conquered and upon the 
domination of their minds. And it is in that most subtle, yet most important, 
task that, with the exception of Rome, all the great imperialists, from Alex- 
ander to Napoleon and Hitler, have failed. Their failure to conquer the 
minds of those whom they had conquered otherwise proved to be the un- 
doing of their empires. The ever renewed coalitions against Napoleon, the 
revolts of the Poles against the Russians throughout the nineteenth century, 
the struggle of the underground against Hitler, and the fight of Ireland and 
of India for freedom from British rule are the classic examples in modern 
times of that ultimate problem which few imperialistic policies have been 
able to solve. 
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4, HOW TO DETECT AND COUNTER 
AN IMPERIALISTIC POLICY 

The preceding considerations lead to the fundamental question which 
confronts the public officials responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs 
as well as citizens trying to form an intelligent opinion on international 
issues. This quc stioi i concerns the char acter of the foreign policy pursued by 
another natibii and, in consequence, the kii^o£_fpreign.poJicy_ whk 
to be adopted with reg;ard to it. Is the foreign policy of the other nation im- 
perialistic, or is it not ? In other words, does it seek to overthrow the existing 
distribution of power, or does it only contemplate adjustments within the 
general framework of the existing status quo? The answer to that question 
has determined the fate of nations, and the wrong answer has often meant 
deadly peril or actual destruction; for upon the correctness of that answer 
aepends the success of the foreign policy derived from it. While it would be 
fatal Jo counter imperialistic desi^s with measures .appropriate to a policy 
oTthe status quo, it would be omy a little less risky to deal with a policy 
se^Thg“ kdfustments within the status quo as though it were imperialistic. 
The classic example of the former error is the appeasement of Germany in 
the late thirties. The other error has been influential in the formation of the 
foreign policies of the great European powers in the decades before the out- 
break of the First World War. 

a) Appeasement 

Appeasement is a foreign policy which attempts to do with respect to im- 
perialism what compromise does with respect to a policy of the status quo. 
It IS the transfer of a policy of compromise from a political environment 
favorable to the preservation of the status quo, where it belongs, to an en- 
vironment exposed to imperialistic attack, where it does not belong. One 
might say that a ppease ment is a cq^ujpted policy of compromise, made er- 
roneous by mistakm^^ricy of impcria Hsir Tfor^a policy of the status quo. 
ft is important to note, in view of the contemporary tendency to use the 
term “appeasement” indiscriminately as a term of opprobrium, that appease- 
ment and i mperia lism are lo gically correl ated. In other words, a policy of 
appeasement on the one side presupposes a policy of imperiahsm on the 
other side. If we say that State A pursues with respect to State B a policy of 
appeasement, we are at the same time saying that State B pursues with re- 
spect to State A a policy of imperialism. If the latter statement is incorrect, 
the former is meaningless. 

The appeaser sees in the successive demands of the imperialistic power 
rationally limited objectives which in themselves are compatible with the 
maintenance of the status quo and must be disposed of either on their intrin- 
sic merits or by way of compromise. His error lies in not seeing that the suc- 
cessive demands, far from being satisfied with obtaining their professed ob- 
jectives, arc but the links of a chain at the end of which stands the overthrow 
of the status quo. The conciliation of antagonistic policies on the basis of 
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legal or moral principles or through a diplomatic bargain is indeed the great 
itask of a diplomacy which operates on both sides within the recognized lim- 
its of the status quo. Since both sides accept the existing distribution of 
power, both sides can afford to settle their differences either on the basis of 
principle or through compromise; for whatever the settlement may be, it will 
not affect the basic distribution of power between them. 

‘^fhe situation is, however, different when one or both sides have impe- 
rialistic designs, that is, to bring about a fundamental change in the existing 
distribution of power. Then the settlement of the respective demands on the 
basis of legal or moral principles or through bargaining methods, in disre- 
gard of the influence the settlement might have upon the distribution ol 
power, amounts to a piecemeal change m the power relations in favor of the 
imperialistic nation. For the latter will always be favored by compromise and 
will be careful m choosing the grounds for its demands so that principle 
will favor it, too. Ultimately, these piecerneal changes will add up to the 
reversal of the power relations in favor of the imperialistic nation. The 

i imperialistic nation will have won a bloodless, yet decisive, victory over 
an opponent who did not know the difference between compromise and 
appeasement. 

Germany started its imperialistic policies openly in 1935 with the re- 
pudiation of the disarmament provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, point- 
ing to the failure of the other nations to disarm and to the increase in French 
and Russian armaments. Taken by itself and in disregard of an ulterior ob- 
jective, the argument was not without merit in the light of the legal prin- 
ciple of equality. Apart from paper protests and paper alliances, the only 
tangible reaction to this first German step on the road to empire was the 
conclusion three months later of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement in 
which Great Britain conceded to Germany a naval force of not more than 
35 per cent that of Great Britain. Both the reoccupation of the Rhineland by 
Germany in 1936 and its denunciation of the international control of its 
V waterways later in the same year found support in the legal principle of 
/equality, if one accepted the professed rational limits of the demands as the 
Actual ones. The annexatio n of Austria in 1938 c ould easily be defended by 
the principle of national self-deter mination \v hich had also been one of the 
professed war aims of the AlliecTpowers in the First World War. 

Later i n 1938 Germany demanded the German parts nf GzerJiia &Uvakia. 
^he Munich settlement granted the German demands. When Hitler, shortly 
before the settlement of Munich, declared that the German parts of Czecho- 
slovakia were the last territorial demands Germany had to make in Europe, 
he was really saying that the annexation of these territories was an end in 
itself, self-contained within its own rational limits. He pretended that German 
policy operated within the general framework of the European status quo and 
was not intent upon overthrowing it, and that the other European powers 
ought to view German foreign policy in that light and deal with it corre- 
spondingly. It was only by the end of March 1939, five months before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, that the annexation of the whole of 
Czechoslovakia and the territorial demands on Poland convinced the Western 
powers that what had appeared to be a policy of the status quo had really 
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~~Arrliat msiTierrt, the distribution of power in Europe was already changed 
in favor of Germany. It was changed to such an extent that a further in- 
crease in German power could not be prevented short of war. Germany had 
become strong enough to challenge openly the status quo of Versailles, and 
the prestige, that is, the reputation for power, of the nations identified with 
the order of Versailles had sunk so low that they were unable to defend 
what was left of the status quo by mere diplomatic means. They could either 
surrender or go to war. Thus the appeasers of 1938 became either the Quis- 
lings (if they deemed resistance to German imperialism hopeless) or the 
heroes of 1939-45 (if they thought that resistance was morally required re- 
gardless of the outcome or that it had even a chance to succeed). The final 
catastrophe and the tragic choices with which that catastrophe confronted 
the actors on the international scene were predetermined by that initial error 
Iwhich mistook a policy of imperialism for a policy of the status quo. 


b) Fear 

The other fundamental error into which those responsible for the conduct 
of foreign affairs are most likely to fall is the reverse of the one thus far dis- 
cussed. It mistakes a policy of the status quo for a policy of imperialism. By 
doing so, State A resorts to measures, such as armaments, fortifications, alli- 
ances, with respect to State B. The latter, in turn, resorts to countermeasures, 
for it now sees State A embark upon a policy of imperialism. These counter- 
measures strengthen the initial misapprehension, on the part of State A, of 
State B’s policies, and so forth. Ultimately, either both countries correct their 
errors with regard to their respective policies or else the ever increasing mu- 
tual suspicions, feeding upon each other, end in war. Out of an initial error 
there develops a vicious circle where two or more nations, each only seeking 
to preserve the status quo, but each convinced of the imperialistic designs of 
the others, find support for their own errors of judgment and action in the 
errors of the others. In such a situation nothing but an almost superhuman 
Effort will deflect the trend of events from a catastrophic denouement. 

V The history of European diplomacy between the Franco-German War of 
1870 and the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 illustrates this situa- 
tion. After the victorious conclusion of the War of 1870 and the foundation 
of the German Empire, German foreign policy was mainly defensive. It was 
concerned with the maintenance of the position which Germany had ac- 
quired in Europe and with the danger, Bismarck’s famous chauchemar des 
coalitions, that a hostile coalition, especially between France and Russia, 
might challenge that position. The Triple Alliance between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy was the instrument of that defensive policy. It was served also 
by the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia in which Russia and Germany 
pledged each other neutrality if either became involved in war with a third 
power. 

After the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890, William II decided to let the Re- 
insurance Treaty lapse, primarily because of the fear that its continuation 
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might alienate Austria and thus destroy the Triple Alliance. Russia then (in 
1891 and 1894) entered into agreements with France which were defensive 
in character^nd obviously inspired by fear of the intentions of the Triple 
Alliance. CFne provisions of the Military Convention of 1894, in particular, 
anticipated the possible transformation of the Triple Alliance from a defen- 
sive into an imperialistic instrument. Thus the Convention was to remain 
in force as long as the Triple Alliance. The main provisions of the Conven- 
tion made the following stipulations: If France were attacked by Germany 
or by Italy supported by Germany, Russia would give military aid to 
France. France would do the same in respect to Russia if the latter were 
attacked by Germany or by Austria supported by Germany. In case of the 
mobilization of the forces of the Triple Alliance, France and Russia would 
l^obilize their forces without delay. 

JFirst, the fear of hostile alliances led to the formation of the Triple A lli- 
ance. Then, the fear of the latter s dissolution led~to the severance, on the 
part of Germ any, of the friendly relations with Russia. Finely, the fear of 
the intentions of the Triple Alliance brought about the F ranco-KiTssi an 
Alliance. It was the mutual fears of these two defensive alliances and the gen- 
cr al insecurity cre ^f ed hy the- eharacter of the imperL a lis tir uttera nces 

o f W^niam II which inspired the diplomatic maneuvers during the two d ec- 
ade s before the FirsTWorld Wa r. These maneuvers sought eitner new com- 
binations destructive of existing alignments or the support of powers, thus 
far aloof, for the existing alliances. In the end, the general conflagration in 
1914 was made inevitable by the fear that the other side would change the 
power relations decisively in its favor if not forestalled by such a change in 
one’s own favor. In the two antagonistic blocs, Russia and Austria especially 
were animated by this fear. The fear of the other’s suspected imperialism 
bred imperialism in reaction, which, in turn, gave substance to the original 
fear. 

c) Five Difficulties of the Problem 

Appeasement, the attempt to compromise with an imperialism not rec- 
ognized as such, and the fear which creates imperialism where there is none 
— these are the two wrong answers, the two fatal mistakes which an in- 
telligent foreign policy must try to avoid. Such an intelligent foreign policy, 
ywhich recognizes imperialism where it exists and determines its specific na- 
ture, is confronted with five difficulties, and they are all of a formidable 
character. 

The first and most fundamental difficulty has been pointed out by Buk- 
harin, the foremost exponent of the Communist doctrine from Lenin’s death 
to the great purges in the mid-thirties. He tried to prove the absurdity of a 
noneconomic explanation of imperialism by summarizing it thus: “Imperial- 
ism is^ a policy of conquest. But not every policy of conquest is imperial- 
ism.” The statement is indeed correct and squares with what we have said 
, previously abo ut the distinction between a policy of conquest operating 

N. I. Bukharin, Imperialism and World Economy (New York: International Publishers 
1929), p. 114. 
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within the existing status quo and one seeking to overthrow it.‘“ To make 
this distinction in a concrete siraarron'pfesents a Formidable difficulty. How 

( was one to know with any degree of certainty what Hitler’s ultimate objec- 
tives were? From 1935 on, he made demand after demand, each of which in 
.itself could be fully reconciled with a policy of the status quo, yet each of 
, which might be a stepping-stone on the road to empire. The nature of the 
"'individual steps in themselves was ambiguous and, therefore, did not reveal 
the actual nature of the policy of which they formed the elements. Where 
could one, then, have found an answer to our question? 

One might have found it, however tentative and open to doubt, in two 
of the three typical situations which we said before favored imperialistic 
policies. The desire to overthrow the status quo of the Treaty of Versailles 
had been from the very beginning one of the main points of the Nazi pro- 
gram which in 1933 became the official program of the German government. 
In view of this objective, one might have been able to foresee that the Ger- 
man government would pursue a foreign policy seeking its realization as 
soon as it had a chance to do so, that is, as soon as the nations identified with 
the status quo of the Treaty of Versailles were no longer able or willing to 
defend that status quo effectively. 

This initial and fundamental difficulty is aggravated by the fact that a 
.^policy which starts out seeking adjustments within the existing distribution of 
ix)wer may change its character either in the course of its success or in the 
[process of its frustration. In other words, the ease with which the original 
objectives are reached within the established distribution of power may 
suggest to the expanding nation that it is dealing with weak or irresolute 
antagonists and that a change in the existing power relations can be achieved 
^ without great effort or risk. Thus the appetite may come with the eating, and 
.a successful policy of expansion within the status quo may overnight trans- 
|form itself into a policy of imperialism. The same may be true of an unsuc- 
Wssful policy of expansion within the status quo. A nation frustrated in its 
limited objectives, which do not seem to be attainable within the existing 
power relations, concludes that it must change these power relations if it is 
to make sure that it gets what it wants. 

Where a policy is couched in purely territorial terms, the nature of th e 
fprrjfnrj.-^l r>hjprfivf»_g vvi]] <;n metimes rndicate the nature of the policy pursued. 
The objective may, for instance, be a strategic point, the acquisition of which 
may in itself change the power relations in that particular region. No such 
help can be expected and, therefore, an additional difficulty must be met 
where a foreign policy uses mainly the vehicles of economic or cultural pene^ 
tration. These methods, too, are ambiguous in view of the character of the 
policy which they serve, but their ambiguity is much greater than that of 
the military method which has defined territorial objectives. Economic and 
cultural expansion are generally without a clearly defined locale. They ad- 
dress themselves to a wide variety of ill-defined persons. And, furthermore, 
they are practiced on a wide scale by an indifferent number of nations. To 
identify economic or cultural expansion as instruments of imperialism in 


22 See above, pp. 25 ff. 
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contradistinction to identical policies which have their ends in themselves is 
another difficult task. Here again reference to the typical situations favorable 
to imperialistic policies will be of help. 

r The active economic policies which Switzerland has been pursuing m the 
I international sphere have never had an imperialistic tinge. British foreign- 
' trade policies at times have had an imperialistic character with respect to cer- 
tain countries. Today their end is in the mam purely economic, that is, they 
try to obtain for the inhabitants of the British Isles the necessities of life. They 
aim at economic survival through favorable trade balances, not at the main- 
tenance or acquisition of political power over foreign nations. It is only with 
regard to the Near East, certain regions of Western Europe, and Germany 
that British economic policies are subordinated to political considerations. 
Some of these political considerations might have, or under certain condi- 
t^oi^^^ill acquire, an imperialistic character. 

The cultural penetration of Spanish-Amenca by Spam was generally 
bound to be without imperialistic significance; for the military weakness of 
Spain in relation to the United States forbade any thought of changing the 
power relations in Latin America in Spam’s favor. The cultural mission of 
✓France has been in certain countries and at certain times an end in itself. 
Under different circumstances and in other countries it has been subordinated 
to imperialistic aims. Here, too, the character of economic and cultural ex- 
pansion may change with a change in the political situation. When the oppor- 
tunity beckons^Ofe “reservoir of good will” or a preponderant position m the 
foreign trade or another country, which a nation has acquired as ends in 
themselves, may suddenly becon^ sources of political power and potent in- 
struments in the struggle foTpm^.^BorwI^^ circumstances change again 
they may lose that quality just as suddenly. 

When all these difficulties have been overcome and a foreign policy has' 
been correctly identified as imperialistic, yet another difficulty presents itself. 
It concerns the kind of imperialism with which one has to deal. A successful 
localized imperialism may find in its success an incentive to spread wider 
and wider until it becomes continental or world-wide. More particularly, a 
country may find it necessary, in order to stabilize and secure a local pre- 
ponderance, to acquire preponderance of power on an ever greater scale, and 
It may feel fully secure only in a world-wide empire. There is frequently in 
imperiahsm a dynamism, rationalized in aggressive or defensive terms, which 
proceeds from a limited region to a continent and from there to the world.* 
The Macedonian Empire under Philip and Alexander and the Napoleonic 
imperialism were of this kind. On the other hand, a policy of world-wide 
imperialism, opposed by superior force, may retreat to a geographically de- 
termined region or be satisfied with local preponderance. Or it may lose its 
imperialistic tendencies altogether and transform itself into a policy of the 
status quo. The development from geographically determined to localized 
imperialism and from there to the permanent loss of imperialistic tendencies 
altogether can be traced in the history of Swedish imperialism in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Thus the evaluation of imperialistic tendencies and, consequently, of the 
policies countering them is never definitive. Both policies and counterpolicies 
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are ever subject to re-evaluation and reformulation. However, the framers of 
foreign policy are always exposed to the temptation to take a particular pat- 
tern of imperialistic expansion or of any other type of foreign policy as per- 
manent and to pursue a foreign policy adapted to that pattern even when 
that pattern has changed. Yet a world-wide imperialism requires counter- 
measures different from those which are adequate for one that is localized^ 
and a nation which counters the latter with measures appropriate to the- 
former will bring on the very dangers which it tries to avoid. In this necessity 
to recognize quickly a change in the imperialistic policy of another nation 
lies another difficulty and, in the failure to adapt one’s own foreign policy 
quickly to such change, another source of error. 

Finally, imperialism poses a problem which it shares with all foreiga 
policy, presenting it, however, in a particularly acute manner, that is, the 
detection of the true nature of a foreign policy behind its ideological dis- 
guises. The difficulties of recognition inherent in imperialism itself are aug- 
mented b^theTact that a fofei^ policy~ rarely' presents itself for what it is, 
and a pohcy'gf “ mipei i alism almost never reveals its true face in the pro- 
nouncements oF iFs representatives. The reasons^why this must be so and the 
typical shapes these ideologies take will be discussed in Chapter V of this 
book. How difficult it is to distinguish between the appearance of a foreign 
policy and its essence will become apparent in the course of that discussion. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Struggle for Power: 
Policy of Prestige 


The policy of prestige has rarely been recognized in modern political litera- 
ture for what it is: the third of the basic manifestations of the struggle for 
power on the international scene. The reasons for this neg lect arc twofolcL 
The policy of prestige has used as one of its ma m vehicKs t he aristocratic 
forms of social Jntercou rsc as practiced in the diplomatic worFch The diplo- 
mati^ world, with its ceremonial rules, its quarrels about rank and prcce- 
^ dence, and its empty formalisms, is the very antithesis of the democratic way 
of life. Even those who were not fully persuaded that power politics was 
nothing but an aristocratic atavism were inclined to see in the policy of pres- 
|tige as practiced by diplomats an anachronistic game, frivo lous and farcical 
^d devoid .of any organic connectioii with the business of international 
politics. 

Prestige, in contrast to maintenance and acquisition of power, is but rarel y 
^ an end in itself. More frequently, the policy of prestige is one of the instru- 
I mentalitieTthrough which the policies of the status quo and of imperialism 
\try to achieve their ends. Thus subordination to the latter as a means to an 
end could easily lead to the conclusion that it was not important and did not 
deserve systematic discussion. 

Actually, the policy of prest ige, however exaggerated and absurd its uses 
yfnay have been at times, is as intrinsic an e lement of the relations betvveen n a> 
tions as the desire for prestige is of the r^ations between individuals., Here 
agaiiTir faecuiiies obvlOusTlia t iT\te niational and d o mestic polities anr but dif- 
ferent manifestations of one and the same thing. In both spheres, the desire 
for social recognition is a potent dynamic force determining social relations 
and creating social institutions. The individual seeks confirmation, on the 
part of his fellows, of the evaluation he puts upon himself. It is only in the 
tribute which others pay to his goodness, intelligence, and power that he be- 
comes fully aware of, and can fully enjoy, what he deems to be his superior 
qualities. It is only through his reputation for excellence that he can gain 
the measure of security, wealth, and power which he regards to be his due. 
Thus, in the struggle for existence and power, which is, as it were, the raw 
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material of the social world, what others think about us is as important as 
what we actually are. The image in the mirror of our fellows’ minds, that 
IS, our prestige, rather than the original, of which the image in the mirror 
may be but the distorted reflection, determines what we are as members of 
society. 

It is, then, a necessary and important task to see to it that the mental 
picture which the other members of society form of one’s position in society 
at least represents faithfully the actual situation, if it does not excel it. This 
is exactly what the policy of prestige is about. Its purpose is to impress upon 
the other nations the power one’s own nation actually possesses or which it 
believes, or wants the other nations to* believe, it possesses. Two main in- 
strumentalities serve this purpose diplomatic ceremonial in the widest mean- 
ing of "tHe term, and the display of military force. 


I. DIPLOMATIC CEREMONIAL 

Two episodes from the life of Napoleon show clearly the symbols through 
which the power position of a ruler, representing a nation, expresses itself in 
ceremonial forms. One shows Napoleon at the summit of his power, the other 
indicates that he has left that summit behind. 

In 1804, when Napoleon was about to be crowned Emperor by the Pope, 
each of the two rulers had a vital interest in demonstrating his superiority 
over the other. Napoleon was successful in asserting his superiority, not only 
by putting the crown on his head with his own hands instead of letting the 
Pope do it, but also by a ceremonial device which the Duke of Rovigo, one 
of Napoleon’s generals and minister of police, reports in his memoirs: 

He went to meet the Pope on the road to Nemours. To avoid ceremony, the 
pretext of a hunting-party was assumed; the attendants, with his equipages, 
were in the forest. The Emperor came on horseback and in a hunting-dress, 
with his retinue. It was at the half-moon on the top of the hill that the meet- 
ing took place. There the Pope’s carriage drew up; he got out at the left door 
in his white costume; the ground was dirty; he did not like to step upon it with 
his white silk shoes, but was obliged to do so at last. 

Napoleon alighted to receive him. They embraced; and the Emperor’s car- 
nage, which had been purposely driven up, was advanced a few paces, as if 
from the carelessness of the driver; but men were posted to hold the two doors 
open: at the moment of getting in, the Emperor took the right door, and an 
officer of the court handed the Pope to the left, so that they entered the car- 
riage by the two doors at the same time. The Emperor naturally seated himself 
on the right; and this first step decided without negotiation upon the etiquette 
to be observed during the whole time that the Pope was to remain at Paris.^ 

The other episode occurred in 1813 in Dresden, after the defeat in Russia, 
when Napoleon was threatened by a coalition of all of Europe, a coalition 
which shortly afterward would inflict upon him the disastrous defeat of 
Leipzig. In an interview lasting nine hours, Napoleon tried to restrain the 


1 Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (London, 1828), I, Part II, 73. 
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Austrian Chancellor, Metternich, from joining the coalition against him. 
Metternich treated Napoleon as a doomed man, while Napoleon acted like 
the master of Europe, which he had been for a decade. After a particularly 
stormy exchange, Napoleon, as if to test his superiority, dropped his hat, ex- 
pecting the spokesman of the hostile coalition to pick it up. When Metternich 
feigned not to see it, it must have become clear to both men that a decisive 
change had occurred in the prestige and power of the victor of Austerlitz and 
Wagram. Metternich summed up the situation when he told Napoleon at the 
end of the discussion that he was sure Napoleon was lost. 

The relations between diplomats lend themselves naturally as instruments 
^ for a policy of prestige, for diplomats are the symbolic representatives of their 
Respective countries." The respect shown to them is really shown to their 
countries; the respect shown by them is really shown by their countries; the 
insult they give or receive is really given or received by their countries. His- 
tory abounds with examples illustrating these points and the importance at- 
tributed to them in international politics. 

In most courts it was the custom to have foreign ambassadors introduced 
to the sovereign by special officials while royal ambassadors were introduced 
by princes. When in 1698 Louis XIV had the Ambassador of the Republic of 
Venice introduced by the Prince of Lorraine, the Grand Council of Venice 
asked the French Ambassador to assure the King that the Republic of Venice 
would be forever grateful for that honor and the Council sent a special letter 
of thanks to Louis XIV. Through that gesture France indicated that it 
regarded the Republic of Venice to be as powerful as a kingdom, and it was 
for that new prestige that Venice showed its gratitude. At the papal court 
the Pope used to receive the diplomatic representatives of different types of 
states in different halls. Ambassadors of crowned heads and of Venice were 
received in the Sala Reggia, the representatives of other princes and republics 
in the Sala Ducale, The Republic of Genoa is said to have offered the Pope 
millions in order to have its representatives received in the Sala Reggia instead 
of in the Sala Ducale. The Pope, however, refused to grant the request be- 
cause of the opposition of Venice which did not want to be treated on equal 
terms with Genoa. Equality of treatment would have meant equality of 
prestige, that is, reputation for power, and to this the state superior in prestige 
could not consent. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, it was still the custom at the court 
of Constantinople that ambassadors and members of their suites, who repre- 
sented themselves to the Sultan, were grabbed by the arms by court officials 
and their heads bent down. After the customary exchange of speeches between 
the ambassador and the Wesir, the court officials exclaimed: “Praise be to the 
Eternal that the infidels must come and give homage to our gloriously bril- 
liant sceptre.” The humiliation of the representatives of foreign countries 
was intended to symbolize the inferiority in power of the countries they 
represented. 

Under President Theodore Roosevelt, all diplomatic representatives were 
received together on the first of January in order to present their congratula- 


- For the different functions of diplomats, see below, Chapter XXVIII. 
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tions to the President. President Taft changed the arrangement and ordered 
that ambassadors and ministers be received separately. When the Spanish 
Minister, who had not been informed of this change, appeared on January i, 
1910, at the White House for the reception of the ambassadors he was re- 
fused admission. Whereupon the Spanish government recalled the minister 
and protested to the government of the United States. A nation which had 
just lost its empire and passed to the rank of a third-rate power insisted at 
least upon the prestige commensurate with its former greatness. 

In 1946, when the Foreign Minister of the Soviet Union was seated at a vic- 
tory celebration in Paris in the second row, while the representatives of other 
great powers sat in the first, he left the meeting in protest. A nation which^ 
for long had been a pariah in the international community had attained the 
unquestioned position of a great power and insisted upon the prestige due to 
its new status. Since, at the Potsdam Conference of 1945, Churchill, Stalin, 
an d Truman were unable toTj^e on who should enter the confe rence roo m 
fi rst. they enter ed through three different doors at Th e sarn^t ime. lliese three 
poITtTcal leaders symbolized the respective power of theirTiations. Conse- 
quently, the precedence accorded to one of them would have given his nation 
a prestige of superiority over the other two which the latter were not willing 
to concede. Since they claimed equality of power, they were bound to be con- 
cerned with upholding the prestige in which that equality found its symbolic 
expression. 

The policy of prestige as the policy of demonstrating the power a nation 
has or thinks it has, or wants other nations to believe it has, finds a particularly 
fruitful field in the choice of a locality for international meetings. When 
many antagonistic claims compete with each other and cannot be reconciled 
* through compromise, the meeting place is frequently chosen in a country 
which does not participate in the competition for prestige. For this reason, 
The Hague in the Netherlands and Geneva in Switzerland have been favored 
meeting places for international conferences. Frequently, the shift from one 
favorite meeting place to another symbolizes a shift in the preponderance of 
power. During the better part of the nineteenth century, most international 
conferences were held in Paris. But the Congress of Berlin of 1878, held in 
the capital of the re-established German Empire after its victory over France, 

/ demonstrated to all the world Germany’s new prestige of being the pre- 
yponderant power on the European continent. Originally, the Soviet Union 
oj^posed the choice of Geneva as headquarters of the United Nations; for 
Geneva, the former headquarters of the League of Nations, was symbolic of 
the low point in Russian prestige in the period between the two world wars. 
When the distribution of power within the United Nations, meeting in New 
York, showed the Soviet Union to be in a permanent minority, confronted 
with a stable Anglo-American bloc, it advocated the transfer of the head- 
quarters of the United Nations to Geneva, which carried no symbolic refer- 
ence to Anglo-American supremacy. 

Normally a nation which has a preponderance of power in a particular 
field or region insists that international conferences dealing with matters con- 
cerning that field or region meet within, or at least close to, its territory. 
Thus most international conferences dealing with maritime questions have 
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been held in London. International conferences concerned with Japan have 
met either in Washington or in Tokyo. However, most international con- 
ferences concerned with the future of Europe after the Second World War 
have been held either on Russian territory, such as Moscow and Yalta, or in 
territory occupied by the Soviet Union, such as Potsdam, or in the proximity 
of Russian territory, such as Teheran. Yet, by the end of 1947, the political 
situation had changed to such an extent that President Truman could de- 
clare with considerable emphasis that he would meet Mr. Stalin nowhere 
but in Washington.^ 

2. DISPLAY OF MILITARY FORCE 

Besides the practices of diplomacy, the policy of prestige uses military 
demonstrations as means to achieve its purpose. Since military strength is 
^he obvious measure of a nation's power, its demonstration serves to impress 
ihe others with that nation’s power. Military representatives of foreign na- 
lions are, for instance, invited to peacetime army and navy maneuvers, not 
in order to let them in on military secrets, but in order to impress them and 
their governments with the military preparedness of the particular nation. 

invitation of foreign observers to the two atomic bomb tests in the 
\Pacific in 1946 was intended to fulfill a similar purpose. The foreign observer 
Vas, on the one hand, to be impressed by the naval might of the United 
States and with American technological achievements. “Twenty-one observ- 
ers from the United Nations Atomic Energy Control Commission," reported 
the New YorJ{ Times, “. . . agreed today that the United States was bomb- 
ing a group of ships larger than many of the world's navies." ^ On the other 
hand, the foreign observer was to see for himself what the atomic bomb 
could do above and under water and how superior in military strength a 
nation which had the monopoly of the atomic bomb was bound to be in 
comparison with nations which did not have it. The combination of these 
factors would give the United States the prestige of being the most powerful 
nation on earth. 

Because of the high mobility of navies, which are able to bring the flag 
and the power of a nation to the four corners of the globe, and because of the 
great impressiveness of their appearance, naval demonstrations have in the 
past been a favorite instrument of the policy of prestige. The visit in 1891 of 
the French fleet to the Russian port of Kronstadt and the return visit in 1893 
of the Russian fleet to the French port of Toulon mark a turning point in the 
political history of the world; for these mutual visits demonstrated to the 
world a political and military solidarity between France and Russia which 
was not long in crystallizing into a political and military alliance. The peri- 
odical dispatch, on the part of the great maritime powers, of naval squadrons 
to the ports of the Far East demonstrated to the peoples of that region the 
superiority of Western power. The United States has from time to time sent 


^ New York, T tines, December 19, 1947, p. i. 
^ July I, 1946, p. 3. 
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warships to Latin-American ports in order to remind the nations concerned 
that in the Western Hemisphere American naval power is supreme. 

In colonial or semicolomal regions, whenever the claims of a maritime power 
were challenged either by the natives or by competing powers, these nations 
would dispatch one or several warships to the region as symbolic representa- 
tives of the power of the country. A famous example of this kind of policy 
of prestige is the visit which William II paid in 1905 on board a German 
warship to Tangier, the capital of Morocco, for the purpose of counteracting 
French claims with regard to that state. The Mediterranean cruises which 
American naval squadrons have been making since 1946 to Italian, Greek, 
and Turkish ports, are the unmistakable reply to Russian aspirations in that 
region. The selection in 1946 of the biggest battleship and of the most modern 
aircraft carrier of the American fleet demonstrated to the Soviet Union as 
well as to the nations of the eastern Mediterranean the air and naval power 
which the United States possesses and which it was resolved to use in defense 
of the status quo in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The most drastic form of the military type of the policy of prestige is 
partial or total mobilizad on. Mobilization as an instrument of the policy 

prestige may be obsolete today, since the war of the future will in all proba- 
bility require total preparedness at all times. In the past, however, and still 
in 1938 and 1939, the calling to the colors either of certain classes of the 
reserves or of all those subject to military service has been a potent instru- 
ment of the policy of prestige. When, for instance, in July T914, Russia 
mobilized its army, followed by the mobilization of the Austrian, German, 
and French forces, and when France and Czechoslovakia mobilized their 
armies in September 1938, and France its army again in March and Septem- 
ber 1939, the purpose was always to demonstrate to friend and foe alike one’s 
own military strength and one’s resolution to use that strength in support 
of one’s own political ends. 

Here prestige, that is, reputation f or pnuz/-r^ is empl oyed both as a dete rrept 
to, ancT as preparation Jor, war. It is hoped that the prestige of one’s own 
nation will be great enough to deter the other nations from going to war. 
At the same time, it is hoped that if this policy of prestige should fail, the 
mobilization of the armed forces, before the actual outbreak of war, will put 
one’s own nation in the most advantageous military position possible under 
the circumstances. At that point, political and military policy tend to become 
two different aspects of the same thing. We shall have further occasion to 
point to the intimate relations between international politics and military 
policy in times of peace as well as in times of war.'^ 


3. TWO OBJECTIVES OF THE POLICY OF PRESTIGE 

The policy of prestige has two possible ultimate objectives: pcesUgefor its 
own sake or, much more" frequently, prestige in support of a policy of the status 
quo or of imperialism. While in national societies prestige is frequently 


» Sec below, Chapters VII, XXI, XXIX. 
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sought for Its own sake, it is rarely the primary objective of international 
policies. I n international politics prestige is at most the pleasant by-product of 
policies whose ultimate objectives are not the reputation for power but th e 
subscaiice of powerT The individual members of a national society, protected as 
they are in their existence and social position by an integrated system of social 
institutions and rules of conduct, can afford to indulge in the compeution 
for prestige as a kind of harmless social game. But nations, which as mem- 
bers of the international society must in the main rely upon their own power 
for the protection of their existence and power position, can hardly neglect 
the effect which gain or loss of prestige will have upon their power position 
on the international scene. 

It IS, therefore, not by accident that, as we have already pointed out, ob- 
se rvers of international affairs who underrate the importance of powTr tend, 
to^ke questio ns of pr estigelghtly. And it iTlilcewise not by accident that 
it isliot responsible statesmen, but only foolhardy egocentrics who axe inchned 
to pursue a policy of p restige for its own. sake. In modern times, William II 
andT^ussolmi are cases in point. Intoxicated with newly acquired domestic 
power, they regarded international politics as a kind of personal sport where 
in the exaltation of one’s own nation and in the humiliation of others one 
enjoys one’s own personal superiority. By doing so, however, they confused 
the international with the domestic scene. At home, the demonstration of 
their power, or at least of its appearance, would be at worst nothing more than 
harmless foolishness. Abroad, such a demonstration is playing with lire which 
will consume the player who does not have the power commensurate with 
his belief or his pretense. One-man governments, that is, absolute monarchies 
or dictatorships, tend to identify the personal glory of the ruler with the politi- 
cal interests of the nation. From the point of view of the successful conduct 
of foreign affairs this identification is a serious weakness, for it leads to a 
policy of prestige for its own sake instead of for the purpose of cither main- 
taining the status quo or of imperialistic expansion. 

The function which the policy of prestige fulfills for the policies of the 
status quo and of imperialism grows out of the very nature of international 
politics. The foreign policy of a nation is always the result of an estimate of 
the power relations as they exist between different nations at a certain mo- 
ment of history and as they are likely to dev^p'in the immediate and distant 
future, The foreign policy of the United States, for instance, is based upon 
an evaluation of the power of the United States in relation to, let us say, 
the power of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and Argentina, and of the 
probable future development of the power of these different nations. Like- 
wise, the foreign policies of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and Argentina 
^e based upon similar evaluations which are constantly subjected to review 
for the purpose of bringing them up to date. 

It is the primary function of the policy of prestige to influence these evalu- 
ations. If, for instance, the United States can impress its power upon the 
Latin-Amencan nations to such an extent as to convince them that its pre- 
dominance in the Western Hemisphere is unchallengeable, its policy of the 
status quo in the Western Hemisphere is not likely to be challenged and its 
success will thus be assured The relative poUtical stability which Europe 
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enjoyed during the twenties and in the beginning of the thirties was due 
mainly to the prestige of France as the strongest military power in the world. 
German imperialism owes its triumphs in the late thirties mainly to a 
successful policy of prestige. This policy was able to convince the nations, 
interested in the maintenance of the status quo, of Germany’s superiority, 
if not invincibility. For instance, showing documentary films of the “blitz- 
krieg” in Poland and France to foreign audiences composed preferably of 
military and political leaders clearly served this purpose. Whatever the ulti- 
\mate objectives of a nation’s foreign policy, its prestige, that is, its reputation 
/for power, is always an important and sometimes a decisive factor in deter- 
-(^ning success or failure of its foreign policy. A policy of prestige is, there- 
fore, an indispensable element of a rational foreign pohcy. 

A policy of prestige attains its very triumph when it gives the nation pur- 
suing it such a reputation for power as to enable it to forego the actual em- 
ployment of power altogether. Two factors make that triumph possible: 
reputation for unchallengeable power and reputation for sdlf-restraint in using 
it. Of this rare combination the Roman and the British empires and the Good j 
Neighbor Policy of the United States are the classic examples. 

The longevity of the Roman Empire, in contrast to the fate of quick dis- 
solution which generally befalls imperial structures of similar dimensions, 
was due primarily to the profound respect in which the name of a Roman was 
held within its confines. Rome was superior in political acumen and military 
strength to any one of the component parts of the Empire. By making the 
burden of its superiority as easy as possible to bear it deprived its subject 
peoples of the incentive to rid themselves of Roman domination. At worst 
one or the other of the subject peoples might revolt, but there was never 
incentive enough for the formation of a coalition sufficiently strong to chal- 
lenge Rome. Isolated revolts would be dealt with swiftly and efficiently by 
preponderant Roman power, thus increasing Rome’s prestige for power. 
Tho contrast between the dismal fate of those who dared to challenge Rome, 
and the peaceful and prosperous existence, under the protection of the 
Roman law, of those who remained loyal to Rome, increased Rome’s repu- 
tation for moderation in the exercise of its power. 

The same reputation for power tempered by self-restraint was one of the 
foundation stones of the British Empire. Observers have marveled at the 
ability of a few thousand British officials to dominate a few hundred million 
Indians, not to speak of the voluntary ties of loyalty which keep the self- 
governing dominions united in the Empire. But the ignominious defeats 
which Great Britain suffered in the Second World War at the hands of Japan 
shattered forever its reputation for unchallengeable power. And the cry for 
national liberation, raised by the subject races throughout Southeastern Asia, 
drowns out the memory of a tolerant rule mellowed by age and wisdom. 
With that twofold prestige gone and with the resources to maintain the Em- 
pire by sheer force unavailing, the Asiatic part of the British Empire did not 
for long survive the prestige of Britain. 

Since the inauguration of the Good Neighbor Policy, the hegemony of 
the United States in the Western Hemisphere reposes likewise upon the 
reputation for unchallengeable power rather than upon its actual exercise. 
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The superiority of the United States in the Western Hemisphere is so obvious 
and overwhelming that prestige alone is sufficient to assure the United States 
the position among the American republics commensurate with its power. 
The United States can even at times afford to forego insistence upon the 
prestige which is its due, because the self-restraint thus manifested will make 
its hegemony more tolerable to its neighbors to the south. Thus the United 
States has made it a point, since the inauguration of the Good N^^ighhor 
Policy, to have Pan-American conferences meet in Latin-American countries 
rather than in the United States. Since in the Western Hemisphere the 
United States has the substance of unchallengeable power, it may well 
deem it the better part of wisdom not to insist upon all the manifestations of 
the prestige which goes with such overwhelming power, and to allow some 
other country in the Western Hemisphere to enjoy at least the appearances 
of power in the form of prestige. 


4. TWO CORRUPTIONS OF THE POLICY OF PRESTIGE 

For a nation to pursue a policy of prestige is, however, not enough. It can 
do too much or too little in this respect, and in either case it will run the risk 
of failure. It generally does too much when it paints an exaggerated picture 
of its power and thus attempts to gain a reputation for power which ex- 
ceeds the power it actually possesses. In other words, it builds its prestige 
upon the appearances of power rather than upon its substance. Here the 
policy of prestige transforms itsel f into a policy of bluff. Its outstanding ex- 
ampfenfrecent history is the policy of Italy from the Ethiopian War of 1935 
to the African campaign of 1942. Embarking upon a policy of imperialistic 
expansion with the purpose of making the Mediterranean an Italian lake, 
Italy defied during the Ethiopian War and the Spanish Civil War what was 
then the foremost naval power on earth and the predominant power in the 
Mediterranean. It did so by creating the impression that it was a military 
power of the first order. Italy was successful in this policy so long as no other 
nation dared to put its pretense of power to the actual test. When this test 
came, it revealed the contrast between Italy’s reputation for power, deliberately 
created by a number of propagandistic devices, and its actual power. It un- 
masked its policy of prestige as a policy of bluffi. 

The essence of a policy of bluffi is well illustrated in the theater device of 
letting a score of extras, dressed as soldiers, walk about the stage, disappear 
behind the scenery, and come back again and again, thus creating the illusion 
of a great number of marching men. The ignorant and the gullible will easily 
be deceived by this appearance of armed might. The informed and detached 
observer will not fall victim to the deception. And if the stage directions re- 
quire that the “army” give battle to another “army,” the bluff becomes patent 
to anyone. Here the policy of bluff is reduced to its essentials, and its me- 
chanics are demonstrated in elemental form. It is easy for the policy of bluff 
to succeed in the short run, but in the long run it can succeed only if it is 
able to postpone forever the test of actual performance, and this even the 
highest quality of statecraft cannot assure. 
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T he best that luck and political wisdom can do is to use the initial suc - 
cess oF a policy Qt bluff for the purpose of bringing the actual power of on c^ 


nat ion up to its reputed qua lity. While the other nations are bluflFc( ^ infn^iv, 
ing that power unoeserveci con sider action, time is gained tor bringing prestig e 
and actual p ower into harmony . A nation, fhFrefore, which has fallen behind 
in the competition tor power, especially in the field of armaments, might try 
to conceal its weakness behind a policy of bluff while at the same time en- 
deavoring to overcome its handicap. When Great Britain, in the autumn and 
winter of 1940-41, was actually open to invasion, its prestige, far exceeding at 
that time its actual military strength, was probably the most important 
single factor deterring the Germans from the attempt to invade its territory. 
Subsequently, while maintaining the appearance of its defensive strength, it 
was able to acquire actual defensive strength. It must, however, be noted that 
luck came to the assistance of that policy of bluff in the form of Hitler’s mili- 
tary mistakes and that this policy was not so much freely chosen by Great 
Britain as forced upon it as a desperate last resort by an almost irresistible 
necessity.® 

. While it thus remains true that it is generally a mistake in international 
politics to engage in a policy of bluff, it is no less a mistake to go to the other 
exl:reme and to be satisfied with a reputation for power which is inferior to 
the actual power possessed. The outstanding examples of this “ncj^tive policy 
of prestige” are the United States and the Soviet Union in the period between 
the two world wars and, more particularly, in the first years of the Second 
World War. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War the United States was already 
potentially the most powerful nation on earth and it had openly declared 
Its opposition to the imperialism of Germany and Japan. Nevertheless, Ger- 
many and Japan proceeded very much as though the United States as a first- 
rate power did not exist at all. The significance of the attack on Pea r l Harbor 
from the point of view under dr jcussieni lies ii\ ll ie Tin plied expression of 
contempt ror the military strengtli ot the United States, ’i'he reputation for 
po tt n e r uf th o United Guues , that is, its prestige, was so low that Japan could 
base its war plans upon the assumption that American military strength 
would not recover from the blow of Pearl Harbor in time to influence the 
outcome of the war. American prestige was so low that Germany and Italy, 
instead of trying to keep the United States out of the European war, seemed 
almost eager to bring it in by declaring war against it on December 10, 1941. 
Hitler is quoted as having declared in 1934: “The American is no soldier. The 
inferiority and decadence of this allegedly New World is evident in its 
military inefficiency.” ^ 


® One can safely say that in the two most critical periods of its history Great Britain owed 
its salvation, at least in part, to its prestige. When in 1797 all of Europe was at Napoleon’s 
feet and France concentrated all its efforts upon the destruction of Great Britain, a mutiny 
broke out in the British fleet. For a time two loyal ships were all that stood between the conti- 
nent and the British Isles. In the winter of 1940-41, Great Britain was, for however different 
reasons, similarly helpless. In both situations, the awe in which the British name was held was 
one of the factors deterring its enemies from an attack which the distribution of material power 
greatly favored 

Hermann Rauschning, The Voice of Destruction (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1940), p. 71. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Ideological Element in 
International Policies 


I. THE NATURE OF POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES^ 

It is a characteristic aspect of all politics, domestic as well as international, 
that frequently its basic manifestations do not appear as what they actually 
are — that is, manifestations of a struggle for power. Rather, the element of 
power as the immediate goal of the policy pursued is explained and justified 
m” ctTucal, legal, or biological terms. Statesmen generally refer to their policies 
not in terms of power but in terms of either ethical and legal principles or 
biological necessities. In other words, while all politics is necessarily pursuit 
of power, ideologies render involvement in that contest for power psychologi- 
cally and morally acceptable to the actors and their audience. 

These legal and ethical principles and biological necessities fulfill a dual 
function in the sphere of international politics. They are either the ultimate 
goals of political action, of which we have spoken before," that is, those ulti- 
mate objectives for the realization of which political power is sought, or they 
are the pretexts and false fronts behind which the element of power, inherent 
in all politics, is concealed. These principles and necessities may fulfill one or 
the other function, or they may fulfill them both at the same time. A legal 
and ethical principle such as justice, for example, or a biological necessity, 
such as an adequate standard of living, may be the goal of a foreign policy, or 
it may be an ideology, or it may be both at the same time. Since we are not 
concerned here with the ultimate goals of international politics, we shall 


1 The concept of ideology used in this chapter corresponds to what Karl Mannheim has 
called “particular ideology” Cf. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1936), p. 49: “The particular conception of ideology is implied when the 
term denotes that we are sceptical of the ideas and representations advanced by our opponent. 
They are regarded as more or l ess conscious disguises of the real nanire of a situ atio n, the true 
recognition of whjch would not be in accord with his interests. These distortionsTangeTiil the 
way from* conscious Tier to HaTF-coftscToUs ‘'and unwitting disguises; from calculated attempts to 
dupe others to self-deception.” See also p. 238: “The study of ideologies has made it its task to 
unmask the more or less conscious deceptions and disguises of human interest groups, particu- 
larly those of political parties.” 

2 Sec above, pp. 13 ff. 
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deal with ethical and legal principles and biological necessities only in so 
far as they perform the function of ideologies. 

These ideologies are not the accidental outgrowth of the hypocrisy of cer- 
tain individuals who need only to be replaced by other, more honest, indi- 
viduals in order to make the conduct of foreign affairs more decent. Disap- 
pointment always follows such expectations. The members of the opposition 
who were most vocal in exposing the deviousness of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
or Churchill’s foreign policies shocked their followers, once they had become 
responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs, by their own use of ideological 
^ disguises. It is the very natur e of politics to compel the actor. orLthg^^^litic^ 
I scene to u^ ideologies in ord^ to disguise the immediat e_gQaijDf -bis .action, 
j Hie immediate goal of political action is power, and political power is power 
over the minds and actions of men. Yet those who have been chosen as the 
prospective object of the power of others are themselves intent upon gaining 
power over others. Thus the actor on the political scene is always at the same 
time a prospective master of others and a prospective subject of others. While 
I he seeks power over others, his own freedom is threatened by a similar desire 
on the part of others. 

To this ambivalence of man as a political being corresponds the ambiva- 
lence of his moral evaluation of this condition. He will consider his own de- 
sire for power as just and will condemn as unjust the desire of others to gain 
[power over him. In the years after the Second World War, the Russians 
have found their own designs for power justified by considerations of their 
own security. But they have condemned as “imperialistic” and preparatory to 
world conquest the expansion of American power. The United States has put 
\a similar stigma on Russian aspirations, while it views its own international 
^•^objectives as necessities of national defense. 

The ambivalence of this evaluation, characteristic of the approach of all 
nations to the problem of power, is again inherent in the very nature of in- 
ternational politics. The nation which would dispense with ideologies and 
frankly state that it wants power and will, therefore, oppose similar aspira- 
tions of other nations, would at once find itself at a great, perhaps decisive, 
disadvantage in the struggle for power. That frank admission would, on the 
one hand, unite the other nations in fierce resistance to a foreign policy so un- 
equivocally stated and would thereby compel the nation pursuing it to em- 
ploy more power than would otherwise be necessary. On the other hand, that 
admission is tantamount to flouting openly the universally accepted moral 
standards of the international community and would thereby put the particu- 
lar nation in a position where it would be likely to pursue its foreign policy 
half-heartedly and with a bad conscience. To rally a people behind the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy and to marshal all the national energies and re- 
sources to its support, the spokesman of the nation must appeal to biological 
necessities, such as national existence, and to moral principles, such as justice, 
rather than to power. In no other way can a nation attain the enthusiasm and 
willingness to sacrifice without which no foreign policy can pass the ultimate 
test of strength. 

Such are the psychological forces which inevitably engender the ideologies 
of international policies and make them weapons in the struggle for power 
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on the international scene. A government whose foreign policy appeals to 
the intellectual convictions and moral valuations of its own people has gained 
an incalculable advantage over an opponent who has not succeeded in choos- 
ing goals which have such appeal or in making the chosen goals appear to 
have it. Ideologies^ no less than ideas, are weapons which raise the, national 
morale and, with it, the power of one nation and, in the very act of doing so, 
may lower the morale of the opponent. The enormous contribution which 
Wo odrow Wilson*s Fourteen Points ma<fe~ to 
F irst World War by strength ening the mora! 
the morale of the Central Powers is the classic example of the iiiipui lance of 
fheTuorar factor for international politics.®^ 


le of the Allies and weakening 


2 . TYPICAL IDEOLOGIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
POLICIES 

It follows from the character of these forces that imperialistic policies 
resort practically always to ideological disguises, whereas status quo poli- 
cies more frequently can be presented as what they actually are. It also follows 
from the character of these forces that certain types of ideologies are co- 
ordinated with certain types of international policies. 


a) Ideologies of the Status Quo 

A policy of the status quo can often afford to reveal its true nature and to 
dispense with ideological disguises, because the status quo has already, by 
virtue of its very existence, acquired a certain moral legitimacy. What exists 
must have something to be said in its favor; otherwise it would not exist. 
Since a nation which pursues a policy of the status quo seeks the preservation 
of the power it already has, it may avoid the need to allay the resentment of 
other nations and its own scruples. This is especially so when the preserva- 
tion of the territorial status quo is not open to moral or legal attack and 
when national power has by tradition been exclusively used for the preserva- 
tion of this status quo. Such nations as Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden do not need to hesitate to define their foreign policies in terms of the 
maintenance of the status quo, since this status quo is generally recognized as 
legitimate. Other nations, such as Great Britain, France, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, which in the period between the two world wars in the 
main pursued a policy of the status quo, could not afford simply to declare 
that their foreign policies aimed at the defense of their possessions. Since the 
legitimacy of the status quo of 1919 was itself being challenged within and 
without these nations, they had to invoke ideal principles able to meet that 
challenge. The ideals of permanent peace and of international law fulfilled 
that purpose. 

ideals of permanent peace and of international law are eminently 




On the problem of national morale in general, sec below, pp 100 ff. 
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qualified to serve as ideologies for a policy of the status quo. Since imperial- 
istic policies, by disturbing the status quo, frequently lead to war and must 
always take the possibility of war into account, a foreign policy which pro- 
claims pacifism as its guiding principle is by the same token anti-imperial- 
istic and supports the maintenance of the status quo. By expressing in pacifist 
terms the objectives of the policy of the status quo, a statesman puts the 
stigma of warmongering upon his imperialistic opponents, clears his and his 
countrymen’s conscience of moral scruples, and can hope to win the support 
of all countries interested in the maintenance of the status quo. 

The ideal of international law fulfills a similar ideological function for 
policies of the status quo. Law in general and, especially, international law is 
primarily a static social force. It defines a certain distribution of power and 
offers standards and processes to ascertain and maintain it in concrete situa- 
tions. Domestic law, through a developed system of legislation, judicial deci- 
sions, and law enforcement, allows for adaptations and sometimes even con- 
siderable changes within the general distribution of power. International law, 
in the absence of such a system making for lawful change, is, as will be 
shown later,^ not only primarily, but essentially, a static force. The invocation 
of international law, of “order under law,” of “ordinary legal processes” in 
support of a particular foreign policy, therefore, always indicates the ide- 
ological disguise of a policy of the status quo. More particularly, when an in- 
ternational organization, such as the League of Nations, has been established 
for the purpose of maintaining a particular status quo, support of that organ- 
ization becomes tantamount to support of that particular status quo. 

Since the end of the First World War, it has become rather common to 
make use of such legalistic ideologies in justification of a policy of the status 
quo. While the alliances of former periods of history have not disappeared, 
they tend to become ‘‘regional arrangements” within an over-all legal organ- 
ization. The “maintenance of the status quo” yields to the “maintenance of 
international peace and security.” A number of states which have the same 
interest in the maintenance of the status quo will be likely to protect their 
common interests against a threat from a particular source not by a “Holy 
Alliance,” but by a “system of collective security” or a “treaty of mutual as- 
sistance.” Since, frequently, changes in the status quo are brought about at the 
expense of small nations, defense of the rights of small nations, such as Bel- 
gium in 1914, Finland and Poland in 1939, becomes under appropriate condi- 
tions another ideology of the policy of the status quo. 

b) Ideologies of Imperialism 

A policy of imperialism is always in need of an ideology; for, in contrast 
to a policy of the status quo, imperialism has always the burden of proof. It 
must prove that the status quoT which it seeks to oveniriDw desen^ to be 
overthrown and that the moral legitima<^ which in the nimds of many ax- 
ta^s to things as they are ought to yield to a^higher principfe of morality 
catlmg for a new distritrafiorTof p“ow^. Thus, in the words of Gibbon: ‘Tor 


* Sec below, Chapter XXIV. 
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every w^ar a motive of safety or revenge, of honor or zcah of rjght or epn- 
v^niencei may be readily found in the jurisprudence of conquerors.** ® 

’ In so far as the typical Ideologfes of imperialism make use of legal con- 
cepts, they cannot well refer to positive international law, that is, to inter- 
national iaw as it actually is. As we have seen, the static character of inter- 
national law makes it the natural ideological ally of the status quo.^The 
dynamic quality of imperialism require s dyna mic ideologies. In the domain 
of law It is the doctrine of natural law, that is, of the law as it ought to be, 
which fits the ideological needs of imperialism. Against the injustices of in- 
ternational law as it exists, symbolizing the status quo, the imperialistic na- 
tion will invoke a higher law which corresponds to the requirements of 
justice. Thus Naz i Germany based its demands for the revision of the status 
quo of VersalIIS”primarily upon the principle of equality which the Treaty 
of Versailles had violated. The demand for colonies, for instance, of which 
the Tr^ty oT Versailles hlid deprived Germany completely, and the demand 
for the revision of the unilateral disarmament provisions of the same treaty 
were derived from the same principle. 

When the imperialistic policy is not directed against a particular status 
quo resulting from a lost war, but grows from a power vacuum inviting 
conquest, moral ideologies which make it an unavoidable duty to conquer 
take the place of the appeal to a just natural law against an unjust positive 
law. Then to conquer weak peoples appears as “the white man’s -burden,’* the 
“national mission,” ^^n^ifest destiny, a “sacred trust,” a “Christ ian duty.” 
Colonial im per ialism, in particular, has frequ^tly been disguised by ideologi- 
caFsTogans of this kind, such as the “hlfissings of Western civilization” which 
, it was the mission of the conqueror to bring to the colored races of the earth. 
The Japanese ideology of the East*' Asiatic “co-prosperity zone” carries a 
similar connotation of a humanitarian mission. Whenever a political philos- 
ophy, held with the fervor of religious faiths, coincides with an imperialistic 
policy, it becomes a ready instrument of ideological disguise. Arab imperial- 
ism during the period of Arab expansion justified itself as the fulfillment of 
religious duty. Napoleonic imperialism swept over Europe under the banner 
of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” Russian imperialism, especially in its aspi- 
rations for Constantinople and the Dardanelles, has successively or simul-C 
taneously made use of the Orthodox faith, Pan-Slavism, world revolution, 
and defenses from capitalist encirclement. 

In modern times, especially under the influence of the social philosophies 
of Darwin and Spencer, the ideologies^of imperialism have preferred biologi- 
cal ai^uments. Traosferred to international politics, the philosophy of the 
survival of the fittesr sees in the, military superiority^ of_a_stroi^ nation over 
a weak one a natural phenomenon which makes the latter the preordained 
o^ect of the' former’s power.. According to this philosophy, it would be 
against nature if the strong did not doniinate the weak andjf the weak tried 
to be the equal of the strong. The strong nation has a right to'a’^^place in the 
"sun,” it is the “salt of the earth.” As a famous German sociologist discovered 
in the First World War, the Germanic “hero” must necessarily win out over 


^ T /nr Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (The Modern Library Edition), II, 1235. 
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.the Brimh ‘^.diQpkecpe^^^ That the inferior races should serve the master 
"^raceTTa law of nature that only villains and fools will oppose; slavery and 
^extermination are the latters’ just desert. 

Communism, fascism, and nazism as well as Japanese imperialism have 
given these biological ideologies a revolutionary turn. The nations which na- 
ture has appointed to be the masters of the earth are kept in inferiority by 
the trickery and violence of the other nations. The vigorous but poor “have- 
nots” are cut off from the riches of the earth by the wealthy but decadent 
“haves.” The proletarian nations, inspired by ideals, must fight the capitalist 
nations defending their money-bags. The ideology of overp op ulation has 
found particular fa vor with Ge rmany, Tt^^ and ^pan. 1 ffe Gemani are~ 
a “ped^”wltEout spaced who, if they c^not j)btain “living 5paceJ’ must 
“suffdcat^’ andTiTtl^ cannot (obtain sources of raw ma^eriajs, must “starve.” 
With different variations, this ideolog^was used in the thirties also by Italy 
and Japan to justify their expansionist policies and to disguise their imperial- 
istic goals.® 

The most widely priictk ed disguise and justification of i mperiali sm has , 

( how ever, always been the_ideQiQgy .of anti-impgriajism.^ It is so widely used 
mecause it is the most effective of all ideologies of imperialism. As, according 
to Huey Long, fascisrn will come to the United States in the guise of anti- 
fasdsm^so imperialism has come to many a country in the guise of anti- 
imperialism. In 1914 as well as in 1^39, both sides went to war m ordd to 
defend themselves against the imperiahsm^iiif tke other -side. Germany dX- 
tacked the' SovkrUnrDnTTrrg^T in order to forestall the latter’s imperialistic 
designs. Since the end of the Second World War, American and British as 
well as Russian foreign policy has been justified by the imperialistic objectives 
of other nations. By thus presenting one’s own foreign policy, regardless of its 
actual character, as anti-imperialistic, that is, defensive and protective of the 
status quo, one gives one’s own people that good conscience and confidence 
in the justice of their own cause without which no people can support its 


® The purely ideological character of the claim for colonies, justified in the period between 
the two world wars by Germany, Italy, and Japan with population pressure and economic dis- 
tress, IS clearly demonstrated by the relevant population and economic statistics. The four 
African colonies of Germany which covered 930,000 square miles had, in 1914, a population 
of almost twelve million of which only 20,000 were white It was [xnntcd out at that time 
that more Germans were living in the city of Pans than in all of Germany’s colonies com- 
bined. After Eritrea had been an Italian colony for fifty years, the 2,000 square miles of territory 
most suitable for settlement contained about 400 Italian inhabitants. The Japanese colonies of 
Korea and Formosa absorbed within a period of forty years less than one year’s increase of the 
Japanese populauon. 

As for the economic importance of colonies to their mother countries, the figures are elo- 
quent in the case of Germany and Italy. The imports from, and the exports to, the German colo- 
nies amounted in 1913 to o 5 per cent of the total German imports and exports. In 1933, the 
imports from the Italian colonies were 1.6 per cent of the total imports, and the exports to them 
were 7 2 per cent of all the exports from Italy; a considerable portion of the latter must have 
consisted of war material. Only for Japan were its colonics of paramount economic importance, 
Its trade with them in 1934 amounting to almost 35 per cent of its total trade (23.1 per cent 
of the total imports, 22 per cent of the total exports). See Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
The Colonial Problem (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1937), especially 
p. 287. 

’’ A variant of the ideology of anti-imperialism is the ideology of anti-power politics. Ac- 
cording to this ideology, other nations are motivated in their policies by aspirations for power, 
while one’s own nation, free from such base motives, pursues purely ideal objectives. 
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foreign policy wholeheartedly and fight successfully for it. At the same time 
one may confound the enemy who, ideologically less well prepared, may no 
longer be certain on which side justice is to be found. 

c) Ambiguous Ideologies 

The ideology of anti-imperialism draws its effectiveness from its ambi- 
guity. TFTohloundsTHeobs^fveFwKo cannot always Le sure whether Tie is 
\dcaimg with an ideology of imperialism or with the true expression of a pol- 
I icy of the status quo. This confounding effect is present whenever an^ide- 
>^ology is i^t made to order, as it were, for a particumr type of policy, but can 
|be worn by the defenders of the st^us qu~o ~as"welT as by the promoters of 
^imperralism. The ideologies of national self-determination and of the United 
lotions arcjof th^ charact^. 

TTie principle of national self-determination as conceived by Woodrow 
Wilson justified the liberation of the Central and Eastern European nation- 
alities from foreign domination. Theoretically it was opposed not only to the 
status quo of empire, but also to imperialism of any kind, either on the part 
of the old imperial powers — Germany, Austria, and Russia — or on the part 
of the liberated small nations. Yet the destruction of the old imperial order 
at once called forth, still in the name of self-determination, new imperial- 
isms. Those of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia are as out- 
standing as they were inevitable; for the power vacuum left by the break- 
down of the old imperial order had to be filled and the newly liberated 
nations were there to fill it. As soon as they had installed themselves in power, 
they invoked the selfsame principle of national self-determination in defense 
of the new status quo. This principle was their most potent ideological 
weapon from the end of the First to the end of the Second World War. 

It was by a stroke of propagandisti c genius that Hitler hit upon the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination in or^rYb disguise and justify his policies 
or territorial expansion. Th e Ge.rman mmbrities of Czechos lovakia and Po- 
land, under the banner of national self-determination, were ndwTo^Tay the 
same rdke“lri"ufrdcrTiiining the national existence of Czechoslovakia ana Po- 
lafuTwtncKjlhe— GzerE,‘^ovak,Ja^^ Polish naironalities, under the same ide- 
oTo^cal banner, had placed in undermining the national existence of the 
Austfian-Hungarian Empire. With their own ideological weapon turned 
against them, the benefactors of the status quo of Versailles had no ideology, 
except the one of law and order, with which to defend that status quo. Thus 
Austria and Czechoslovakia were surrendered, and Poland was exposed to 
mortal danger. After the settlement of Munich granted the German demands 
with regard to Czechoslovakia, the London Times, making the German 
ideology its own, declared : “Self-determination, the professed principle of the 
Treaty of Versailles, has been invoked by Herr Hitler against its written text, 
and his appeal has been allowed.” ^ Rarely, if ever, has modern history offered 
a more striking example of the importance of ideologies in international 
politics and of the confounding and disarming effect of an ambiguous ideol- 
ogy aptly employed. 
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T he United Nations was intended at its inception to ser ve as jL pJ nstru- 
ment of China , Franc e, Great Britain, the Soviet Unio n, a nd^the Ij^nited 
Stat es, and ot th^ allies, tor maintaining the status quo as esta blished ^ the 
victor y of these nations in the Second World War^ However, in the years im- 
mediately following the conclusion ot thFSecond World War this status quo 
has proved to be only provisional and subject to contradictory interpretations 
and claims by the different nations. T he ideology of the United Nations is, 
t herefore, used hy these differe nt nations for the p urpose o f disguising^ and 
j ustif)^g their particular interpr etations andTcEms. All nations appear as 
tl ie champions of the United Nations and qubteTtschar t ^ni support oX the 
par ticular policies they are pursuing. These policies being antagonistic, the 
r^rence to the United NaOons and its charter becomes an ideological device 
justifying one’s own policy in the light of generally accepted principles and 
at the same time concealing its true character. Its ambiguity jrinkes this ide - 
ology a weapon with which to confo und one’s "gncmTcs and strengthen one’s 
fnendsT 


3. THE PROBLEM OF RECOGNITION 

To see through these ideological disguises and to grasp behind them the 
actual political forces and phenomena becomes, then, one of the most im- 
portant and most difficult tasks of the student of international politics. It is 
important because, unless it is done, the correct determination of the char- 
acter of the foreign policy with which one happens to deal becomes impos- 
sible.jXe recognition of imperialistic tendencies and of their particular char- 
acter depends upon a clear distinction between the ideological pretense which 
generally disavows imperialistic aspirations altogether and the actual objec- 
tives of the policies pursued. To make this distinction correctly is difficult 
because of the general difficulty of detecting the true meaning of any human 
action apart from what the actor believes or feigns it to mean. This general 
problem is aggravated by two other difficulties peculiar, at least in their gen- 
erality, to international politics. One is to distinguish a boast or bluff mdica-l 
tive of a policy of prestige from an ideological disguise of actual imperialism] 

I The other is to discover behind an ideology of the status quo or of localizeq 
jimperialism the true meaning of the policy actually pursued. y 

We have already had occasion to refer to the foreign policy of W ff |iam>44 
which conveyed through its language and manifestations the impression of 
being outright imperialistic while it was actually a strange mixture of im- 
.p^rialistic designs and neurotic boastfulness. Conversely, the true imperial- 
istic essence of the foreign policies of Hitler and Mussolini was not generally 
recognized up to the late thirties. It was explained away as mere bluff and 
boastfulness for home consumption. To determine the true character of a 
foreign policy behind its deliberate or unconscious ideological disguise be- 
comes, however, particularly difficult when the ideologies of the status quo 
are used as a disguise. Of this difficulty the period following the Second 
World War offers striking examples in the foreign policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 
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Both nations have expressed the objectives of their foreign policies in the 
almost identical terms of status quo ideologies. The sources of these common 
ideo ^ics are the declarations of Tehera n, Yalta, and Potsdam, sfgned by the 
r^resentatives of both countries and accepted by both as the guiding princi- 
p^Ies of their foreign policies. Both the Soviet Union and the United States 
have proclaimed that they have no territorial ambitions beyond the enemy 
territories they hold; that they want to see free and democratic governments 
established everywhere; that they are guided by considerations of security 
and national defense; and that it is the capitalist or communist imperialism 
of the other side against which they are compelled, in spite of their own 
wishes, to defend themselves. 

Most Americans and most Russians are obviously convinced that these 
statements are a faithful expression of the true character of their countries’ 
foreign policy. Yet they cannot both be right, while one or the other or both 
may be wrong. For it may be that the Soviet Union misunderstands the 
Tore^n polic y of the United Stare s, or that the United States misunderstancfs 
the m^eign policy of ^he_ Soviet- Union^oYT hat botpr m i sund ersta nd e ach 
othe^7;Th(? SOtQTibn of this riddle upon which the^fate of TKe world may v^ll 
deperTd is not to be sought in the character of the ideologies alone, but in the 
sum total of the factors determining the foreign policy of a nation. Of this 
more will be said later.® 

9 See below, Part Tea. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Essence of National Power 


I. WHAT IS NATIONAL POWER? 

We have said that b^^^wer we mean the power of man over the minds and 
actions of other men, a phenomenon to be found whenever human beings 
live in social contact with each other. We have spoken of the “power of a 
nation” or of “national power” as though the concept were self-evident and 
sufficiently explained by what we have said about power in general Yet, 
^hile It can be easily understood that individuals seek power, how are wno 
expl ain the aspirations for power in the collectivities cal led nations^ What 
is a nation What do we mean when we attribute to a nation aspirations and 
actions 

A nation as such i s obviously not an empirical T hing. A nation as such 
cannot bc-^een. What can be empirically observed are only the individuals 
N^o belong to a nation Hence, a nation is an absuaction from a number of 
individuals who have certain chara’Ctefislic^Ji^commo^ is tKese cKar- 

acteristics which make thenr members of the^same nation. Besides being a 
member of a nation and thrnking7’feehlTg;' andTacfing In that capacity, the 
individual may belong to a church, a social or economic class, a political 
party, a family, and may think, feel, and act in these capacities. Apart from 
being a member of all these social groups, he is also a human being as such, 
and thinks, feels, and acts in that capacity. Therefore, when we speak of jt^e 
power: or. of the^ foreign policy of a certain nation, we can only mean in em- 

f lineal terms the power_^or the foreign policy of cerlaih individuals who be- 
ong to the^me^ nation. ^ 

Yet this poses another difficulty. The power or the foreign policy of the 
United States is obviously not the power or the foreign poircy~ of all fS 
dividuals who belong to the^ftatfen called the United'’Sfates of Am^ica. 
The fact that theTJnited'States emerged from the Second World War as the 
most powerful nation on earth has not affected the power of the great mass 
of individual Americans. It has, however, affected the power of all those in- 
dividuals who administer the foreign affairs of the United States and, more 
particularly, speak for and represent the United States on the international 
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scene. For_a nation pursues international policies as a. legal organization 
called a state whose agents act as the representatives of the nation on the 
international scene. They speak for it, negotiate treaties in its name, define 
its objectives, choose the means for achieving them, and try to maintain, in- 
crease, and demonstrate its power. They are the individuals who, when they 
appear as representatives of their nation on the international scene, wield the 
power and pursue the policies of their nation. It is to them that we refer 
when we speak in empirical terms of the power and of the foreign policy of 
^ a nation. 

How, then, does it come about that the great mass of the individual mem- 
bers of a nation, whose individual power is not affected by the vicissitudes of 
national power, identify themselves with the power and the foreign policies 
j of their nation, experience this power and these policies as their own, and do 
‘ so with an emotional intensity often surpassing the emotional attachment to 
their individual aspirations for power? By asking this question, we are posing 
the problem of modern nationalism. In preceding periods of history the col- 
lectivity with whose power and aspirations for power the individual identi- 
fied himself was determined by ties of blood, of religion, or of common 
loyalty to a feudal lord or prince. In our time the identification with the 
power and policies of the nation has largely superseded or, in any case, over- 
shadows those older identifications. How is this phenomenon of modern na- 
tionalism to be explained? 

We have learned from our discussion of the ideologies of international 
policies that in th e mind of the individual the aspirations f o r power of othe rs 
bear the stigma of immorality. While this moral depreciation has one of its 
f o ot s in the dusrnT ot the prospective victim of the power of others to defend 
his freedom against this threat, the other root stems from the attempt of so- 
ci ety as a whole to suppress and keep in bounds individual aspirations for 
po wer. Society has established ji network of rules of conduct and institutional 
gevrces^ for controlling individual p 9\yer drives. These rules and devices 
either divert individual power drives into channels where they cannot en- 
danger society, or else they weaken them or suppress them altogether. Law, 
, ethics, and mores, innumerable social institutions and arrangements, such as 
\competitive examinations, election contests, sports, social clubs, and fraternal 
^organizations — all serve that purpose. 

In consequence, most people are unab je to satisfy t hei r desire-f or-pewer 
within the natignaLxommunity. Within that community, only a relatively 
smalTgroup permanently wields power over great numbers of people with- 
out being subject to extensive limitations by others. The great mass of the 
population is to a much greater extent the object of power than its wielder. 
Not being able to find full satisfaction of their desire for pnwpr_witbj n the 
nation^ boundarie s, "the people project those unsatisfied asp irations onto 
t\ie intern ational scenc.^Lhere they find vicarious satisfactTon m identihc^on 
with the power drives of the nation. When the citizen of the United States 
thinks of the power of his country, he experiences the same kind of exhilara- 
tion the citizen of Rome must have felt when, identifying himself with Rome 
and its power and by the same token contrasting himself with the stranger, 
he would say: **Civis Romanus sum” When we are conscious of being mem- 
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^rs of the most powerful nation on earth, the nation with the greatest in- 
Idustrial capacity and the monopoly of the atomic bomb, we flatter ourselves 
and feel a great pride. It is as though we all, not as individuals but collec- 
jtively, as members of the same nation, owned and controlled so "magnificent 
ia pow^r»* The power which our representatives wie ld on the internat^nal 
sce ne be comes o ur own, and the frustrations whicE T we experience v^ tKin th^ 
national community are compensated for by the vicarious enjoyment oT the 
powerofllie ITatibirr 

^ThFse psy^ological trends, operating within the individual members of 
a nation, find~suppo'rtln the rules of conduct and in the institutions of so- 
ciety itstlf. Society restrains aspirations for individual power within the na- 
tional community and puts thp mark of opprobrium upon certain power 
drives pointing toward individual aggrandizement. But it encourages and 
glorifies the tendencies of the great mass of the population, frustrated in its 
individual power drives, to identify itself with the nation’s struggle for power 
on the international scene. Power pursued by the individual for his own sake 
is considered an evil to be tolerated only within certain bounds and in certain 
manifestations. Power disguised by ideologies and pursued in the name and 
f y the s ake of the nation becomes a good for which all citizens must strive. 
The national symibbls, especially in so far as they have reference to the 
armed forces and the relations with other nations, are instruments of that 
identification of the individual with the power of the nation. The ethics and 
mor es of society tend t o mak e that identification attractive by holding out 
re ward s and threateni^punishments. 

TTius Ifls not by accident that certain groups of the population are either 
the most militant supporters of the national aspirations for power in the in- 
ternational field, or else refuse to have anything to do with them at all. These 
are th ^roup s which ar c prima rilyjhc object of jhe^owa^ of others and are 
most thorougEl^jdeprived of outlets for their owp power drives or are most 
insecure in me possession of whatever power tKey may have within the na- 
tional- community. The lower middle classes especially, such as the white 
collar workers, but also the main bulk of the laboring masses,^ identify them- 
selves completely with the national aspirations for power. Or else, and here 
the main example is the re^Iutionary proletarjat, particularly in Europe, 
th ey do n ot identify themselves with national aspirations at all. While the 
latter group Ti^s thus far been of small concern for the international policies 
of the United States, the former has taken on ever greater importance. 

It is here, then, that one must seek the roots of modern nationalism and 
the explanation for the ever increasing ferocity with which international 
politics is pursued in modern times. The increasing insecurity of the indi- 
vidual in Western societies, especially in the lower strata, has magnified 
enormously the frustration of individual power drives. This, in turn, has given 
rise to an increased desire for compensatory identification with the collective 
national aspirations for power. These increases have been quantitative as 
well as qualitative. 

^ They have, in terms of power, less to lose and more to gain from nationalistic foreign 
policies than any other group of the population, with the exception of the military. 
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2. ROOTS OF MODERN NATIONALISM 

Until the time of the Napoleonic Wars, only very small groups of the 
population identified themselves with the foreign policies of Jthcir -Ration. 
Foreign policies were truly not national but dynastic policies, and the identh 
fication was with the power and the policies of the individual monarch 
rather than with the power and the policies of a collectivity, such as the na- 
tion. As Goethe put it in a significant passage of his autobiography: “We all 
felt for Frederick [the Great], but what did we care for Prussia?’* 

With the Napoleonic Wars began the period of national foreign policies 
and wars, that is, the identification of the great masses of the citizens of a 
nation with national power and national policies. Up to the First World 
War it was doubtful to what degree the members of the European socialist 
parties identified themselves with the power and policies of their respective 
nations. Yet the full participation in that war of the main bulk of the work- 
ers in all belligerent countries demonstrated the identification of practically 
the whole population with the power and policies of their respective nations. 

The Second World War has, however, brought about a certain retrogres- 
sion from that maximum of identification which the First World War wit- 
nessed. That retrogression took place on the top and at the base of the social 
pyramid. On the one hand, relatively small, yet powerful, groups of intel- 
lectual, political, and military leaders in Great Britain and France either re- 
fused to identify themselves with their countries or even preferred to identify 
themselves with the national enemy. The leaders who felt this way were in- 
secure in their power positions, especially in view of the initial political and 
military weakness of their countries, and the enemy alone seemed to be able 
to assure them their positions on top of the social pyramid. On the other 
hand, the French Communists, owing allegiance to both France and the So- 
viet Union, were able to identify themselves fully with their nation only after 
the German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 had brought both allegiances 
into play. The German attack on France alone was unable to rouse them to 
active opposition to the invader. But the German attack on the Soviet Union 
made France and the Soviet Union allies in a common cause and allowed the 
French Communists to oppose in the German invaders of France the com- 
mon enemy of France and the Soviet Union alike. The identification of the 
French Communists with French national policies was predicated upon the 
identity of those policies with Russian interests and policies. This Communist 
allegiance to foreign interests and policies, which take precedence over the 
national ones, is a universal phenomenon which, as such, is a challenge to 
the cohesion of the national state and to its very existence.^ 

Qualitatively, the emotional intensity of the identification of the indi- 
vidual with his nation stands in inverse proportion to the stability of the 
particular society as reflected in the sense of security of its members. The 
greater the stability of society and the sense of security of its members, the 
smaller are the chances for collective emotions to seek an outlet in aggres- 


2 See also below, Chapter XIV. 
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sive nationalism, and vice versa.® The revolutionary wars of France in the 
last decade of the eighteenth century and the wars of liberation against 
Napoleon from 1812-15 are the first examples in modern times of mass in- 
security, induced by the instability of domestic societies and leading to emo- 
tional outbursts in the form of fervent mass identifications with aggressive 
foreign policies and wars. Social instability became acute in Western civiliza- 
tion during the nineteenth century. It became permanent in the twentieth 
century as a result of the weakening of the ties of tradition, especially in the 
form of religion, and as a result of increased rationalization of life and work, 
and of cyclical economic crises. The insecurity of the groups affected by these 
factors found an emotional outlet in fixed and ernotionally accentuated na- 
tionalistic identifications. As Western society became ever more unstable, the 
sense of insecurity deepened and the emotional attachment to the nation as 
the symbolic substitute for the individual became ever stronger. With the 
world wars, revolutions, concentration of economic, political, and military 
power, and economic crises of the twentieth century it reached the fervor 
of a secular religion. Contests for power now took on the ideological aspects 
of struggles between good and evil. Foreign policies transformed themselves 
into sacred missions. Wars were fought as crusades, for the purpose of bring- 
ing the^-true political religion to the rest of the world. 

V^his^ relation between social disintegration, personal insecurity, and the 
ferocity of modern nationalistic power drives can be studied to particular ad- 
vantage in German fascism, where these three elements were more highly 
developed than anywhere else. The general tendencies of the modern age 
toward social disintegration were in Germany driven to extremes by a con- 
junction of certain elements in the national character favoring the extremes 
rather than mediating and compromising positions, and by three events 
which weakened the social fabric of Germany to such an extent as to make 
It an easy prey for the consuming fire of national socialism. 

The first of these events was the defeat in the First World War, coinci- 
dent with a revolution which was held responsible not only for the destruc- 
tion of traditional political values and institutions, but for the loss of the 
war itself. The revolution naturally brought loss of power and insecurity in 
social status to those who had been at or near the top of the social hierarchy 
under the monarchy. Yet the social situation of large masses of the popula- 
tion was similarly affected by the impact of the idea that defeat and revolu- 
tion were both the result of treacherous machinations of domestic and foreign 
enemies working for the destruction of Germany. Thus Germany was not 
only surrounded and “encircled” by foreign enemies, but its own body politic 
was shot through with invisible bacilli and parasites, sapping its strength 
and bent upon destroying it. 

The second event was the inflation of the early twenties which prole- 
tarized economically large sectors of the middle classes and weakened, if not 
destroyed, in the people at large the traditional moral principles of honesty 
and fair dealing. The middle classes, in protest against their economic prolc- 
tarization, embraced the most anti-proletarian and nationalistic ideologies 

® These collective emotions may, of course, seek an outlet in ag^jressiveness within the 
nation as well, that is, in the fonn of class struggle, revolution, and avil war. 
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available. The lower strata of the middle classes especially had always de- 
rwcd at least a limited satisfaction from their superiority to the proletariat. 
If they viewed the social pyramid as a whole, they had always to look up 
much farther than they were able to look down. Yet, while they were not 
actually at the bottom of the social pyramid, they were uncomfortably close 
to it. Hence their frustrations and insecurity and their predisposition for the 
nationalistic identification. Now inflation pushed them down to the bottom, 
and in the desperate struggle to escape social and political identification with 
the amorphous mass of the proletariat they found succor in the theory and 
practice of national socialism. For national socialism offered them lower 
races to look downjapon and foreign enemies to feel superior to and conquer. 

^nalty, the economic crfsis of 1929 brought all the different groups of the 
German people in different ways face to face with the actual or threatened 
loss of social status and intellectual, moral, and economic insecurity. The 
workers were faced with actual or threatened permanent unemployment. 
Those groups of the middle classes who had recovered from the economic 
devastation of inflation were losing what they had regained. The industrial- 
ists had to cope with increased social obligations and were haunted by the 
ifear of revolution. National socialism focused all those fears, insecurities, and 
frustrations upon two foreign enemies: the Treaty of Versailles and bolshe- 
[vism, and their alleged domestic supporters. It channeled all those unsatisfied 
effl( 5 tions into one mighty stream of nationalistic fanaticism. Thus national 
socialism was able to identify in a truly totalitarian fashion the aspirations of 
the^ndividual German with the power objectives of the German nation. 
J^owhere in modern history has that idcn ^icatio n been more complete. 
Nowhere has that sphere in which the indmJuai plrslies hts~ aspiiaLiuii s for 
power for their own sake been smaller. Nor has the force of the emotional 
impetus with which that identification transformed itself into aggressiveness 
on the international scene been equaled in modern civilization. 

While the transformation of individual frustrations into collective identi- 
fication with the n ation has nowhere in mo dern history been more compre- 
her ^ive and inteji sivc-diw iifNirtiuiial ^^alist Germany, lieveFtheless the 
German variety of fnp de r n n ationa hsm nrtitf crsTiTd^gree falF^^ m kind 
f r^l^lit aTITre nationalism of the 

Soviet ^nioj^jr oF the U nited StaTcOiiTRFSovl^ mass of 
|the population "has no opportunity to satisfy its power drives within the do- 
f^mestic society. The average Russian worker and peasant has nobody to look 
down upon, and his insecurity is intensified by the piactices of the police state 
as well as by a standard of living so low as to threaten at times his physical 
survival. Here, too, a totalitarian regime projects these frustrations, insecuri- 
' ties, and fears onto the international scene where the individual Russian finds 
in the identification with “the most progressive country in the world,” “the 
fatherland of socialism,” vicarious satisfaction for his aspirations for power. 
The conviction, seemingly supported by historic experience, that the nation 
with which he identifies himself is constantly menaced by capitalist enemies 
serves to elevate his personal fears and insecurities onto the collective plane. 
His personal fears are thus transformed into anxiety for the nation- Identi- 
fication with the nation thus serves the dual function of satisfying individual 
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power drives and alleviating individual fears by projecting both onto the in- 
ternationr 1 scene. 

In the United States, the process by which national power is appropriated 
by the ‘ndividual and experienced as his own resembles by and large the typi- 
cal pat'ern as it developed in Western civilization during the nineteenth 
century. That is to say, the identification of the individual with the power 
and the international policies of the nation proceeds largely in terms of the 
typical frustrations and insecurities of the middle class. Yet American so- 
ciety is to a much greater extent a middle-class society than any other society 
in Western civilization. More importantly, whatever class distinctions there 
may be tend to be mitigated, if not resolved, in American society by the com- 
mon denominator of middle-class values and aspirations. The identification 
of the individual with the nation in terms of middle-class frustrations and 
aspirations is, therefore, almost as predominant and typical in American so- 
ciety as the proletarian identification is in the Soviet Union. On the other 
hand, the relatively great mobility of American society opens to the great 
masses of the population avenues for social and economic improvement. 
These opportunities have in the past tended to keep rather low, at least in 
normal times, the emotional intensity of that identification as compared with 
the corresponding situations in the Soviet Union and in National Socialist 
Germany.^ 

New factors havc,Jhpwever, arisen in recent times with the fear of recur- 
rent economic crises, the threat of world revolution as symbolized by the 
Commynist International, the relative disappearance of geographical isola- 
^on,^d the danger of atomic war. Thus, in the fifth decade of the twentieth 
century, intensified individual frustrations and anxieties have called forth a 
more intensive identification, on the part of the individual, with the power 
^jand the international policies of the nation. If, therefore, the present trend 
'toward ever increasing instability in domestic and international affairs is not 
Reversed, the United States is likely to partake to an '“ver increasing extent in 
those tendencies in modern culture which have found their most extreme 
manifestations in Soviet Russia and National Socialist Germany, tendencies 
which make for an ever more complete and intensive identification of the 
individual with the nation. In this completeness and intensity of identifica- 
tion we have one of the roots of the ferocity and ruthlessness of modern in- 
ternational policies where national aspirations for power clash with each 
other, supported by virtually total populations with an unqualified dedica- 
tion and intensity of feeling which in former periods of history only the issues 
of religion could command. 

Intense nationalistic identification in the United States has been associated in the past 
mainly with antagonism, on the part of the most insecure sector of the middle class, against 
certain ethnic groups, such as the Negro or the latest wave of proletarian immigrants. 
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dements of National Power 


What are the factors which make for the power of a nation on the interna- 
tional scene? What are the components of what we call national power? If 
we want to determine the power of a nation, what factors are we to take into 
consideration? Two groups of elements have to be distinguished; those 
which are relatively stable, and those which are subject to constant change. 


I. GEOGRAPHY 

The most stable factor upon which the power of a nation depends is 
obviously geography. For instance, the fact that the continental territory of 
the United States is separated from other continents by bodies of water three 
thousand miles wide in the east, and more than six thousand miles wide in 
the west is a permanent factor which determines the position of the United 
States in the world. It is a truism to say that the importance of this factor 
today is not what it was in the times of George Washington or President 
McKinley. But it is fallacious to assume, as is frequently done, that the tech- 
nical development of transportation, communications, and warfare has elimi- 
nated altogether the isolating factor of the oceans. This factor is certainly less 
important today than it was fifty or a hundred years ago, but from the point 
/ of view of the power position of the United States it still makes a great deal 
I of difference that the United States is separated from the continents of Europe 
and Asia by wide expanses of water instead of bordering directly on, let us 
say, France, China, or Russia. In other words, the geographical location of 
the United States remains a fundamen tal factor _pf permanent importa nce 
which the foreign policies of all nations must take into account, however dif- 
fefent its bearing“upon political decisfons might be today from what it was 
in other periods of history. ^ 

Similarly, the separation of Great Britain from the European continent by 
\ a small body of water, the English Channel, is a factor which Julius Caesar 
could no more afford to overlook than William the Conqueror, Philip II, 
Napoleon, or Hitler. However much other factors may have altered its im- 
portance throughout the course of history, what was important two thousand 
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years ago is still important today, and all those concerned with the conduct 
of foreign affairs must take it into account. 

What is true of the insular location of Great Britain is true of the geo- 
graphic position of Italy. The Italian peninsula is separated from the rest of 
Europe by the high mountain massif of the Alps, and while the valleys of 
the Alps descend gradually southward toward the north Italian plain, they 
precipitate abruptly toward the north. This geographical situation has been 
an important element in the political and military considerations of Italy and 
of other nations with regard to Italy. For, under all conditions of warfare of 
which we know, this geographical situation has made it extremely difficult 
to invade Central Europe from Italy, while it has made it much less difficult 
to invade Italy from the north. In consequence, invasions of Italy have been 
much more frequent than invasions by Italy. From Hannibal to General 
Clark this permanent geographical factor has determined political and mili- 
tary strategy. 

The Pyrenees have fulfilled for the international position of Spain a some-| 
what different, but no less permanent, function. It has been said that Europe | 
ends at the Pyrenees. The Pyrenees, by making Spam difficult of access to the 
outside world, have indeed functioned as a barrier shutting Spain off from ' 
the main stream of the intellectual, social, economic, and political develop- 
ments which transformed the rest of Europe. Spam has also been by-passed 
by most of the great political and military conflagrations of continental 
Europe. This position on the sidelines of continental politics is at least partially 
the result of that geographical seclusion provided by the mountain barrier of 
the Pyrenees. 

Finally, let us consider the geographical situation of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union constitutes an enormous land mass which extends over one- 
seventh of the land area of the earth and is two and one-half times as large 
as the territory of the United States. While it is about five thousand miles by 
air from the Bering Straits to Koenigsberg, the capital of what was formerly* 
East Prussia, now called Kaliningrad, it is half that distance from Murmansk 
at the Barents Sea to Ashkhabad at the northern frontier of Iran. This terri- 
torial extension is a permanent source of great strength which has thus far 
frustrated all attempts at military conquest from the outside. This enormous 
land mass dwarfed the territory conquered by foreign invaders in comparison 
with what still remained to be conquered. 

Conquest of a considerable portion of a country without prospects for 
speedy recovery usually breaks the will to resist of the conquered people. 
This is, as we have seen, the political purpose of military conquest. Similar 
conquests, especially if, as under Napoleon and Hitler, they did not have a 
limited objective, but aimed at the very existence of Russia as a nation, had a 
rather stimulating effect upon Russian resistance. For not only were the con- 
quered parts of Russia small in comparison with those which were left in 
Russian hands, but the task of the invader became more difficult with every 
step he advanced. He had to keep an ever greater number of troops supplied 
over ever lengthening lines of communication deep in a hostile country. Thus 
geography has made the conquest of Russian territory, as soon as the objec- 
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lives of such conquest become commensurate with the total territory of 
Russia, a liability for the conquerer rather than an asset. Instead, of _th6;,£Qj:i- 
queror swallowing the territory and gaming strength from it, it is r ather 
t he territory which swallows the conqueror, sapping his streng th. 

Annrhf»r g-pngraphiral farrnrj hnwpverj mnstiriires at th e sait^ time a weak* 
ness and an asset for the international position of the Soviet Union. We are 
referring to the fact thafneither high mountains'nor i 5 ^MT^ 5 rreams separate 
the Soviet Union from its western neighbors and that the plains of Poland 
and Eastern Germany form a natural continuation of the Russian plain. 
That me'ans that there exists no natural obstacle to invasion on the western 
frontier of Russia, either on the part of the Soviet Union or on the part of 
the Soviet Union’s western neighbors. Thus, from the fourteenth century 
to the present, White Russia and the weste rnmost part of Russia proper have 
been the scene of continuous thrusts and counterthrusts^ and a field of biaule 
w hciL Russia and its western neighbor s me r.'^l^he lack of~T~natural frontier, 
th'aHt:, uf d frontie r predetermine d, like the I t^ian o FTFe^SpaiusK, bjT geo- 
graphical factors, h as been permanent source ^ conffict between Russia a nd 
i the Wesu Similarly, yet for the opposite reasoii^ the possibility of such a fi'on- 
rner between France and Germany m the form of the Rhine, to which France 
always aspired and which it had rarely the strength to attain, has been 
a permanent source of conflict between those two countries since the times of 
the Romans. 


2. NATURAL RESOURCES 

Another relatively stable factor which exerts an important influence upon 
the power of a nation with respect to other nations is natural resources. To 
start with the most elemental of these resources, food , a country which is self- 
sufficient, or nearly self-sufficient, has a great ad^ahtage over a nation which 
is not and must be able to import the foodstuffs which it does not grow, or 
else starve.^ It is for this reason that the power and, in times of war, the very 
existence ci Great Britain, which before the Second World War grew only 
30 per cent of the food consumed in the British Isles, has always been de- 
pendent upon its ability to keep the sea lanes open over which the vital food 
supplies had to be shipped in. Whenever its ability to import food was chal- 
lenged, as in the two world wars through submarine warfare and air at- 
tacks, the very power of Great Britain was challenged, and its survival as a 
nation put in jeopardy. 

For the same reason, Germany, though to a much lesser extent deficient in 
foodstuffs than Great Britain, in order to survive a war, bound to pursue 
three principal goals, either severally or in combinati jn'1 f irst, the avoida nce 
of a long war through a speedy victory before its food reserves were~ex > 
hausted; second, the conquest of the great food producing areas of Eastern 
^Europe; and third, the destruction of British seapower which cut Germany 
^ff from access to overseas sources of food. In both world wars, Germany was 
unable to attain the first and third objectives. It reached the second goal 
in the First V/orld War too late to be of decisive effect. Thus the Allied 
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blockade, by imposing upon the German people privations which sapped 
their will to resist, was one of the essential factors in the victory of the Allies. 
In the Second World War Germany became virtually self-sufficient with re- 
gard to food, not primarily through conquest, but through the deliberate 
starvation and the outright killing of millions of people in conquered terri- 
tories. 

. A defi ciency in home-grown food has thus been a permanent source of 
weakness for Great Britain and Germany which they must somehqw over- 
come, or face the loss of jJheir status as great powers. "Countries enjoying self- 
sufficiency', such as the United States and Russia, need not divert their 
national energies and foreign policies from their priinary objectives in order 
to make sure that their populations will not starve in war. Since they are 
reasonably free from worry on that count, they have been able to pursue 
much more forceful and single-minded policies than otherwise would have 
been possible. Self-sufficiency in food has thus always been a source of great 
strength. 

^ v^lf-sufficiency in food, or lack of it, is a relatively stable factor in national 
power, but it is sometimes subject to decisive chan ges. There may be changes 
in the con si ^pri*^n about hy changing conceptions oFnutri- 

tion/ IHere may be changes in the technique of agricultur e which may 
increase or decrease the output of agricultural products. The outstanding 
ex^ples of the influence of changes in the agricultural output upon national 
power is, however, to be found in the disappearance of the Near East and of 
North Africa as power centers and in the descent of Spain from a world 
power in the sixteenth century to a third-rate power in the eighteenth century. / 

The agricultural systems of the Near East and North Africa were all 
founded upon irrigation. Even though it could hardly be proved that the 
decline in the national power of Babylon, of Egypt, and of the Arabs was 
concomitant with the disorganization of their irrigation systems, this much 
is certain — the decay of their systems of agriculture, for whatever reason 
it may originally have occurred, made irreparable the decline of their na- 
tional power. For the disappearance of regulated irrigation transformed the 
better part of the arable land of these regions into deserts. It was only in 
Egypt that the natural irrigation of the Nile preserved a certain measure of 
fertility even after artificial irrigation had broken down. 

As for Spain, while one dates the decline of its power from the destruc- 
tion of the Armada by Great Britain in 1588, its political downfall became 
definite only after misrule in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
destroyed considerable sections of its agriculture through large-scale defor- 
estation. In consequence, rainfalls ceased, and wide regions of northern and 
central Spain were transformed into virtual deserts. 

What h olds true of food is of course als o true o f those natural re sourc es 
which Pr^Tnri£2rL3lH~ indus^^rnl p roduction ai^morc parricuIarTy 7tQr l;h e 
waging of war. The absolute and relative Importance which natural re- , 
sources in the fo m of raw materials ha ve for the power of a nation depends 
necessarily upon the technology of warfare which is practiced in a particular 
period of history. Before the large-scale mechanization of warfare, when 
hand-to-hand fighting was the prevalent military technique, other factors, 
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such as the personal qualities of the individual soldier, were more important 
than the availability of the raw materials with which his weapons were 
made. In that period of history which extends from the beginning of historic 
time well into the nineteenth century natural resources play a subordinate 
role in determining the power of a nation. With the increasin g fn^rhaniza^ 
tio n of warfa re, which since the i ndustrial revolution has proceeded a t a 
f aster pace than in all of the preceding history of mankind , national po wer 
has become more and more dependent upon the control of raw materials in 
p cac^eah^ wa T Trtrnot by accident fharTh'd two most powerfuTriatlohs tod^T^ 
.the United States and the Soviet Union, are most nearly self-sufficient in the 
f^aw materials necessary for modern industrial production and control at least 
^e access to the sources of those raw materials which they do not themselves 
produce. 

As the absolute importance of the control of raw materials for national 
power has increased in proportion to the mechanization of warfare, so cer- 
tain raw materials have gained in importance over others.^ This has hap- 
pened whenever fundamental changes in technology have called for the use 
of new materials or the increased use of old ones, jin 1936, a statistician rated 
the share of a number of basic minerals in industrial production for military 
purposes and assigned them the following values: coal, 40; oil, 20; iron, 15; 
copper, lead, manganese, sulphur, 4 each; zinc, aluminum, nickel, 2 each.V 
Half a century before, the share of coal would certainly have been consider- 
ably greater, since as a source of energy it had then only small competition 
from water and wood and none from oil. The same would have been true of 
iron which then had no competition from light metals and substitutes, such 
as plastics. Thus it is not by accident that Great Britain, which was self- 
sufficient in coal and iron, was the one great world power of the nineteenth 
century. 

' Since the First World War, oil as a source of energy has become more n nd 
rnore important for industry and war/M ost mechanized weapons and vehi- 
aes are driven by oil, and, consequently, countries which possess considerable 
deposits of oil hav e, acc^uired an influence in international affairs which m 
so me cases can be attribut ed primarily, if not cxcl usivcly ^jQJ.hnr possmmn . 
*‘ Qn^rop of oiT 7 * said Cle'liieilteau duiliig the Fiis l ^ ^Id W ar^ “is wngh 
one drop of t^lQod of our soldiers .” Iffie emergence of oil as an indispensable 
raw material has brought about a shift in the relative power of the politically 
leading nations. Th e United Stat es and the So viet Union ha ve becomejnorp 
l^po werfu ljince they are selt-sufhcient in this respect,^hile I jreat Britain h as 
grow n considerably weak er, the British Isles b eing completely lacking in oil 
deposits^ — , • . 2 - 

'~'^what is called the st rategic importance of the Near Fast refers primarily 

the oil deposits of th e Arabian peninsula . CJontrol over them is nn impor- 
^ tant factor m the dis tribution of power in t he sense that viTioever gfete to 
I add them to his othe r sources ot raw ma terials adds that much strength to h is 
I own resources an d deprives his competitors proportionately.. It is for this rea- 


^ Tcrdinand Friedensburg, Die m'tneralischen Bodensch'atze als weltpolitische und mtlt- 
tunsche Machtjaf{toren (Stuttgart: F. Enkc, 1936), p. 175. 
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! W that Great Britain, the United States and, for a time, France have em- 
barked in the Near East upon what has aptly been called “oil diplomacy,” 
that is, the establishment of spheres of influence which gives them exclusive 
access to the oil deposits of that regioil>^^^e relatjyely im[y)r.ranr .paiX-which 
t he states nf the A rahinn p eninsula are able, to play in international ajTairs 
resides iio nn ^ything resembhng military strength . Aside from their alleged 
solidarity with the Moslems of Africa and the rest of Asia, the importance 
'of the Arab states derives exclusively from their control of regions rich in oil. 

The influence which the control of raw materials can exert upon national 
power and the shifts in the distribution of power which it can bring about 
are demonstrated in our own day most strik ingly bv the case of u ranuim. 
Only a few years ago the control or lack of control of uranium deposits was 
entirely irrelevant for the power of a nation in international affairs. The au- 
thor whom we have quoted above,' writing in 1936, did not even mention 
this mineral in his evaluation of the relative military importance of minerals. 
The release of atomic energy from the uranium atom and the use of that 
energy for warfare has at once modified the actual and potential hierarchy of 
nations from the point of view of their relative power. Nations which con- 
trol deposits of uranium, such as Canada, Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States, have risen in the power calculations. Others, which 
neither possess nor have access to deposits of that mineral, have fallen. 


3. INDUSTRIAL CAPACITY 

The example of uranium illustrates, however, the importance of another 
factor for the power of a nation, that is, industrial capacity. The Belgian 
Congo has vast deposits of high-grade uran ium. Yet, while this fact has in- 
creased the value of that colony as a prize of war and, therefore, its im- 
portance from the point of view of military strategy, it has not appreciably 
affected the power of Belgium in relation to other nations. For there does 
not exist in the Belgian Congo the industrial plant which could put the 
u mnium deposits to industrial and military use . And Belgium is too far away 
from the Congo tor to be transport^ to Belgium for processing 
in the event of war. On the other hand, for Canada and the United States 
the possession of uranium signifies an immediate, and for Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union, a but briefly delayed, enormous increase in power. In 
these countries, ^e industrial pl ants exist, or can be built, or they can'easlly 
be used in a neighboring country, where uranium can be Transformed into 
energy to be e mployed in pead^ amd-waT " 

The same situation can be exemplified by coal and iron. The United 
States and the S oviet Union have dra wn a good, deal of their national 
strength horn the possession of vast amounts of these two raw materials be- 
cause the^ossess also an Hidustrial plant which can transform them into in- 
d ustrial produc ts. Thc~SoViet‘ Union has built its plant, and is still in the 
process of building it, at enormous human and material sacrifices. It is will- 


2 See p. 84, note. 
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ing to make the sacrifices because it recognizes tha t wit hout the industrial 
plant it cannot build and maintain a military e sta blishment co mmensurate 
wit h its Ibrei gii policy. Without this plant the Soviet Union cannot play thc^ 
i I mportant part in international politics which in nten ds to p lay. 

India follows the United States and the Soviet Union closely as a de-‘ 
pository of coal and iron. Its reserves of iron ore in the two provinces of Bihar^ 
and Orissa alone are estimated at 2.7 billion tons. Furthermore, India’s out- 
put of manganese, which is indispensable for the production of steel, was a 
million tons in 1939, topped only by the output of the Soviet Union. Buti 
despite these riches in raw materials without which no nation can attain first 
rank in modern times, India cannot be classified today as a first-rate power' 
even faintly comparable to the United States and the Soviet Union. The 
reason for this lag between the potentialities and actualities of power, which 
concerns us in the context of this discussion (others will be mentioned later), 
ts the lack of an industrial establishment commensurate with what would 
pe possible in view of the abundance of raw materials. While India can 
boast of a number of steel mills, such as the Tata Iron Works, which are 
among the most modern in existence, it has no productive capacity, especially 
for finished products, which could even be compared with one of the second- 
|rate industrial nations. In 1939, only three million Indians, that is, less than 
I per cent of the total population, were employed in industry. So we see that 
India possesses in the abundance of some of the key raw materials one of the 
elements which go into the making of national power, and to that extent it 
may be regarded as a potentially great power. Actually, however, it will not 
become a great power so long as it is lacking in other factors without which 
no nation can attain in modern times the status of a great power. Of these 
factors industrial capacity is one of the most important. 

The technology of modern warfare and communications has made the 
over-all development of heavy industries an indispensable element of national 
powerVbince victory in m odern war depends upon the number and quality 
of highways, ra ilroads , tru£ks», shijjs, airplanes, tanks, and equipment and 
weapoqs of all kmdsV from mos qu ito nets a nd aummatic rifles to oxygen 
mask's and guided missiles, the competition among nations for power trans- 
forms itselt largelyTnlm competition for the production of bigger, better, and 
more implements o f war. Tlie~ qualify and productive capacity of the ii> 
dustrial plant, theTnow-how of the working man, the skill of the engineer, 
the incentive genius of the scientist, the r nanage rial organization — all these 
are fa®rs upon which the industrial capacity of a nation and, hence, its 
power in international affairs depends. 

Thus it was inevitable that the leading industrial nations have been identi- 
cal with the great powers, and a change in industrial rank, for better or for 
worse, has been accompanied or followed by a corresponding change in the 
hierarchy of power. So long as Great Britain as an industrial nation had no 
equal, it was the most powerful nation on earth, the only one which deserved 
to be called a world power. The decline of France as a power in comparison 
with Germany, which was unmistakable after 1870 and was only seemingly 
and temporarily arrested during the decade following the First World War, 
was in part but the political and military manifestation of the industrial 
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backwardness of France and of the industrial predominance of Germany on 
the European continent. When we say that the United States is at present 
the most powerful nation onlearth, we base this estimate of American power 
primarily upon its industrial strength. The Economist of London says: 

In any comparison of the potential resources of the Great Powers the United 
States, even before Hitler’s war, far outstripped every other nation in the world 
in material strength, in scale of industrialization, in weight of resources, in 
standards of living, by every index of output and consumption. And the war, 
which all but doubled the American national income while it cither ruined 
or severely weakened every other Great Power, has enormously increased the 
scale upon which the United States now towers above its fellows. Like mice in 
the cage of an elephant, they follow with apprehension the movements of the 
mammoth. What chance would they stand if it were to begin to throw its 
weight about, they who are in some danger even if it only decides to sit down? 

There is, indeed, one question that the analyst of power need not spend 
time in asking about the strength of the United States. If raw material resources, 
industrial capacity, scientific knowledge, productive know-how, skilled labour — 
if these alone were the ingredients of power, then the United States could take on 
the rest of the world single-handed.® 

One ought not to forget in this connection that the present American 
monopoly of the atomic bomb is an outgrowth of American industrial 
strength. Inventive genius, technological skill, and quality of organization 
made possible the development of the industrial processes which produced 
the atomic bomb. 

When, on the other hand, one speaks of the weakness of the Soviet Union 
one has again chiefly the industrial capacity of the country in mind. To quote 
the Economist again: 

Those who make their assessments of comparative power by statistical cal- 
culations of national production and wealth will not have much difficulty in 
convincing themselves that it will be a very long time before the Soviet Union 
IS likely to “catch up” with the West in any real sense. Slump or no slump, the 
average annual volume of productive capital formation in North America will 
for many decades be much higher than in Soviet Russia. And if the coun- 
tries of Western Europe — including Germany — should find their way to some 
co-ordination of production and resources, then the balance of economic power 
will be irremediably tilted against the Soviets.'* 


4. MILITARY preparedness 

What gives the factors of geography, natural resources, and industrial 
capacity their actual importance for the power of a nation is military pre- 
paredness. The dependence of national power upon military preparedness 
is too obvious to need much elaboration. Military preparedness requires a 
military establishment capable of supporting the foreign policies pursued. 

2 Economist, May 24, 1947, p. 785. (Reprinted by permission.) 

^ Economist, May 17, 1947, p. 746. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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Such ability derives from a number of factors of which the most significant, 
from the point of view of our discussion, are t^hnolos:ical innovations,! 
and the quantity an d q uality of the armed force s. 

The fate^of nations and oF civilizations has often been determined by a 
differential in the technology of warfare for which the inferior side was un- 
able to compensate in other ways. Europe carried its power on the vehicle of 
a technology of warfare superior to that of the Western Hemisphere, Africa, 
and the Near and Far East. The addition of infantry, firearms, and artillery 
to the traditional weapons in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries spelled a 
momentous shift in the distribution of power in favor of those who used 
those weapons before their enemies did. The feudal lords and independent 
cities, who in the face of these new weapons continued to rely upon cavalry 
and the castles which until then had been practically immune against direct 
attack, now found themselves suddenly dislodged from their position of pre- 
ponderance. 

Two events illustrate dramatically this shift in power which politically 
and militarily marks the end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of the 
modern era of history. One is the battles of Morgarten in 1315 and of Laupen 
in 1339, when armies composed of Swiss infantry inflicted disastrous defeats 
upon feudal cavalry, demonstrating that foot-soldiers recruited from the 
common people were superior to an aristocratic and expensive army of eques- 
trians. The other is the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of France in 1494. 
With infantry and artillery, Charles VIII broke the power of the proud 
Italian city states, until then secure behind their walls. The seemingly ir- 
resistible destructiveness of these new techniques of warfare made an indeli- 
ble impression upon contemporaries, some of which is reflected in the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli and other Florentine writers of the time.® 

The twentieth century has witnessed four major innovations in the tech- 
nique of warfare. They gave at least a temporary advantage to the side which 
used them Before the opponent did or was able to protect itself against 
them. There is, first, the submarine which was used in the First World( 
War by Germany primarily against "British shipping and which seemed to 
be capable of d eciding the war in favor of Ge«nany until Great Britain 
found in the convoy an answer to that menace. Second, there is t^hc t «mk,j 
used in considerable and concentrated numbers by the British, but not by 
the Germans, in the closing phase of the First World War. The tank gave 
the Allies one of their assets for victory. Third, s^tegic and tactical co-ordijia^ 
tion of th^ ir force with the land and naval forces confrlhuTed greatly to the 
iGerman ^nTjap^ese superiority in the initial stages of the Second World 
I War. Pearl Harbor and the disastrous defeats which the British and the Dutch 
suffered at the hands of the Japanese on land and at sea in 1941 and 1942 
were the penalties to be paid for technological backwardness in the face of a 
more progressive enemy. If one reads the somber review of British defeats 
which Winston Churchill gave in the secret session of Parliament on April 23, 

® See the account by Felix Gilbert, “Macchiavclli: The Renaissance of the Art of War,” in 
Makers of Modem Strategy, edited by Edward Mead Earle (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1944), pp. 8, 9. 
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1942,° one is struck by the fact that all these defeats on land, on the sea, and in 
the air have one common denominator : the disregard or misunderstanding of 
the change in the technology of warfare brought about by air power. Finally, 
^he monopoly of the atomic bomb, so long as it lasts, gives the United States 
^ great technological advantage in terms of military power. 

Aside from the timely use of technological innovations, the quality of mili- 
tary leadership has always exerted a decisive influence upon national power. 
The power of Prussia m the eighteenth century was primarily a reflection of 
the military genius of Frederick the Great and of the strategic and tactical 
innovations introduced by him. The art of warfare had changed between the 
death of Frederick the Great in 1786 and the battle of Jena m 1806 when 
Napoleon destroyed the Prussian Army, which in itself was then as good and 
strong as it had been twenty years before. But, what was more important, 
military genius was lacking in its leaders who were fighting the battles of 
Frederick the Great all over again. On the other side military genius was in 
command, employing new ideas in strategy and tactics. This decided the issue 
in favor of France. 

The Maginot Line psychology of the French General Staff in the period 
between the two world wars has become a by-word for faulty strategic think- 
ing. While the tendencies of modern technology, especially its trend toward 
mechanization of transportation and of communications, pointed toward the 
probability of a war of movement, the French General Staff continued to 
think in terms of the trench warfare of the First World War. The German 
General Staff, on the other hand, fully alive to the strategic potentialities of 
mechanized warfare, planned its campaigns in terms of unprecedented mobil- 
ity. The conflagration of these two conceptions, not only in France but also 
in Poland and the Soviet Union, produced in the “blitzkrieg” a superiority 
of German power which brought Germany close to final victory. The intel- 
lectual shock and the military and political devastation caused by the on- 
slaught of Hitler’s panzers and divebombers upon the Polish cavalry in 1939 
and upon the immobile French Army in 1940 ushered in a new period of 
military history similar to the one initiated by Charles VIIPs invasion of Italy 
in 1494. But, while the Italian states had nobody to fall back on in order to 
recover their strength, in the Second World War the superior technology of 
the United States and the superior manpower of the Soviet Union turned 
Hitler’s strategical innovations to his destruction. 

The power of a nation in military terms is also dependent upon the quan- 
tity of men and arms and the ir distribution among tHeTdTfferent branchesT)f 
the military est ablishment. A nation ma^TKave'a'good grasp”br technological 
innovations in warfare. Its military leaders may excel in the strategy and 
tactics appropriate to the new techniques of war. Yet such a nation may be 
militarily and, in consequence, also politically weak if it does not possess a 
military establishment which in its over-all strength and in the strength of 
its component parts is neither too large nor too small in view of the tasks 
which it may be called upon to perform. Must a nation, in order to be strong, 
possess a large army or is its power not impaired by having, at least in peace- 

® Winston ChurchilVs Secret Session Speeches (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1946), 
pp. 53 ff. 
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time, only a small army, composed of highly trained, specialized units? Have 
large navies become obsolete, or do battleships and heavy cruisers still fulfill 
a useful purpose? How large a military establishment can a nation afford in 
view of its resources and commitments ^ Does concern for national power re- 
quire large-scale peacetime production of aircraft and other mechanized 
weapons, or should a nation, in view of rapid changes in technology, spend 
its resources on research and on the production of limited quantities of im- 
proved types of weapons? 

Whether a nation gives the right or the wrong answer to such questions of 
a quantitative character has obviously a direct bearing upon national power. 
Can decision in war be forced by one new weapon, such as artillery, as was 
thought at the turn of the fifteenth century, or the submarine, as the Ger- 
mans thought in the First World War, or the airplane, as was widely be- 
lieved in the period between the two world wars, or the atomic bomb, as 
many believe today ^ The wrong answers given to some of these questions by 
Great Britain and France in the period between the two world wars preserved 
for them the semblance of power in terms of the traditional military con- 
ceptions. But those errors brought them to the brink of final defeat in the 
course of the Second World War, whose military technique required differ- 
ent answers to these questions. Upon the quality of the answers which we 
give to these and similar questions today will depend the future power of the 
United States in relation to other nations. 


5. POPULATION 

When we turn from material factors and those compounded of material 
and human elements to the pur ely human fprfr>rc u/hirK the 

power of a nation, we have to distingmsnquantitative and qualitative com- 
pon^ntsT While among the latter we count national character, national 
morale, and the quality of diplomacy, the former needs to be ‘discussed in 
terms of size of population. 

It would, of course, not be correct to say that the larger the population of 
a country, the greater the power of that country. For if such an unqualified 
correlation should exist between size of population and national power, 
China, with about 450 million inhabitants, would be the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, closely followed by India with about 400 million. The Soviet 
Union with 190 million and the United States with 145 million would run 
third and fourth, respectively. Though one is not justified in considering a 
country to be more powerful because its population is greater than that of 
most other countries, it is still true that no country can remain or become a 
jfirst-rate power which does not belong to the more populous nations of the 
earth. Without a large population it is impossible to establish and keep going 
the industrial plant necessary for the successful conduct of modern war; to 
put into the field the large number of combat groups to fight on land, on the 
sea, and in the air; and, finally, to fill the cadres of the troops, considerably 
more numerous than the combat troops, which must supply the latter with 
food, means of transportation and communication, ammunition, and weap- 
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onsNlf is for this reason that imperialistic countries, ^uch ^s Nazi Germ any 
and Fascist Italy, stimu late population growih witlTall kinds of incentivcS j 
then 'use that growth an iH^^nlngira] pretext for imperla hstic expan^ on. 

A "comparison between the population of the United ^ates and that of 
Australia and Canada will make clear the relation between size of population 
and national power. Australia has today, in an area of somewhat less than 
three million square miles, a population of about seven and one-half million, 
while the Canadian population, in an area of close to three and one-half mil- 
lion square miles, amounts to about twelve million. The United States, on 
the other hand, in an area which is smaller than Australia’s or Canada’s, has 
a population of 145 million, more than nineteen times larger than Australia’s 
and more than twelve times larger than Canada’s. With the population of 
either Australia or Canada, the United States could never have become the 
most powerful nation on earth. The waves of mass immigration in the nine- 
teenth and the first two decades of the twentieth centuries, brought to the 
United States this element of national power. Had the Immigration Law of 
1924, limiting immigration to the United States to 150,000 persons a year, 
been enacted a hundred or even fifty years earlier, thirty-six or twenty-seven 
million people, respectively, would have been prevented from settling in the 
United States, and they and their descendants would have been lost to the 
United States. 

In 1824, the population of the United States amounted to close to eleven 
million. By 1874, it had risen to forty-four million; by 1924, to 114 million. 
During that century the share of immigration in the growth of the American 
population was on the average close to 30 per cent, approaching 40 per cent 
in the period from 1880-1910. This is to say, the most spectacular rise in 
American population coincides with the absolute and relative peaks of im- 
migration. Free immigration from 1824 and, more particularly, from 1874 to 
1924 is, therefore, mainly responsible for the abundance of manpower which 
has meant so much for the national power of the United States in war and 
peace. Without this immigration, it is unlikely that the population of the 
United States would amount to more than half of what it actually is today. 
In consequence, the national power of the United States would be inferior to 
what 145 million people make it today. 

. Since size of population is one of the factors upon which national power 
rests and since the power of one nation is always relative to the power of 
others, the relative size of the population of countries competing for power 
and, especially, the relative rate of their growth deserve careful attention. A 
country, for instance, inferior in size of population to its competitor, will 
view with alarm a declining rate^of growtl^if the population of its competitor 
tends to increase more rapidly. Such has been the situation of France with 
regard to Germany since 1870. Since that date, the population of France has 
increased by four million, whereas Germany has registered a gain of twenty- 
seven million. While in 1800 every seventh European was a Frenchman, in 
1930 only every thiiteenth was a Frenchman. In 1940, Germany had at its 
disposal about fifteen million men fit for military service, whereas France 
had only five million. 

On the other hand, the manpower ratio between the Soviet Union and 
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Germany is approximately the same as that between Germany and France, 
that is, three to one, and has been moving in that direction for a long time. 
Ever since the unification in 1870, Germany has viewed sometimes with 
alarm, and always with respect, the Russian population figures which show 
a greater rate of increase than Germany’s. Looking at the situation as it 
existed at the outbreak of the First World War solely from the point of view 
of population trends, Germany could feel that time was on Russia’s side, and 
France could feel that time was on the side of Germany, while both Austria 
and Russia, for other reasons already alluded to,^ could believe that postpone- 
ment of the conflict would favor the opponent. Thus all the protagonists, 
with the exception of Great Britain, had reasons of their own to prefer a 
war in 1914 to a peaceful settlement which they could not regard as definite, 
but only as a breathing spell before the unavoidable settling of accounts. 

A s the shift s i n the distribution of power within Europe in recent history 
ha ve b^ roughly duplicated b y the changes in population trends, ^ the 
.emergence of the United States as the great power center ot the West, taking 
the place of Western and Central Europe, can be read in the population 
figures of the respective countries. In 1870, the population of France as well 
as of Germany exceeded that of the United States. Yet, in 1940, the popula- 
tion of the United States had increased by 100 million while the combined 
increase in the population of France and Germany in the same period 
amounted to only thirty-one million. 

It is obvious from what has been said thus far that in trying to assess the 
future distribution of power the prediction of population trends plays an 
important role. All other factors remaining approximately equal, a consider- 
able decline in the manpower of a nation in comparison with its competitors 
on the international scene spells a decline in national power, and a consider- 
able increase, under similar conditions, amounts to a gain in national 
strength. When, toward the end of the nineteenth century, the British Em- 
pire was the only world power in existence, its population amounted to about 
400 million, that is, approximately one-fourth of the total population of the 
world. In 1946, it came close to 550 million. Since India’s population is esti- 
mated at 400 million, these figures illustrate the enormous loss in national 
power, in terms of population size alone, which the British Empire would 
suffer in the loss of India. 

Assuming the continuation of past trends without interference by war or 
natural catastrophes and taking the year 1970 as their point of reference, 
population experts foresee considerable increases in the populations of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, the countries of Eastern and Southern Eu- 
rope, and a considerable decline in the manpower of the nations of Western 
and Central Europe. According to these forecasts, the population of the 
United States will have risen by 1970 to at least 155 million, that of the Soviet 
Union to at least 250 million, those of the eight countries of the Russian 
sphere of influence from the Baltic to the Bosphorus from close to 90 million 
in 1948 to about 115 million, while the population of Great Britain will have 
declined from 47 million in 1945 to about 40 million, and that of France from 


^ See above, p. 46. 
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42 million in 1938 to 35 million. If this shift in population sizes should come 
to pass, the Soviet Union will have a larger population than Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and the rest of Western and Central Europe combined, and 
the population of the Soviet Union and her satellites will exceed the popula- 
tion of the rest of Europe. If the countries actively engaged in the defense of 
Western civilization will have been able in 1970 to preserve their present 
manpower, while the countries in the Russian orbit will by then have in- 
creased theirs by about two-fifths, it will be the result of population gains of 
the United States and of Southern Europe. 

From the point of view of population, the position of the United States 
will in 1970 still show considerable strength in comparison with Western 
Europe because of the latter’s anticipated losses. But compared with the pop- 
ulation trend in Latin America, the position of the United States is well on 
its way to deterioration. Latin America shows the greatest rate of increase of 
any major region in the world. In 1900, Latin America had an estimated 
sixty-three million inhabitants to seventy-five million for the United States; 
in 1948 it was 153 million for Latin America to 145 million for the United 
States. In 1970, the relation between Latin America and the United States is 
estimated to be 200-25 million to 155-70 million. The population of Argentina 
alone more than doubled between 1914 and 1948 and is now close to seven- 
teen million. In the same period the population of the United States has only 
risen from 99 to 145 million. 

It is, however, not sufficient to know the over-all population figures of 
different countries in order to assess correctly the influence of the population 
factor upon national power. The age distribution within a given pop ulation 
is an important clement in power calculat ions. All other things being equal, 
a nation with a relatively large po pulation of maximum pot ential usefulness 
for military and productive purposes (roughly bct ;ween twenty and forty years 
of ~age) win h ave an edge m power over a nati^ in whose populat ion the 
older age groups rclati v^y predomin ate^ If the^^icipated trends should 
mareriallJ^e/ the total population of the United States will increase between 
1945 and 1970 by close to 20 per cent while the age group of maximum poten- 
tial usefulness will increase by only 9 per cent. In the same period, the total 
population of the Soviet Union will increase by about 35 per cent, and the age 
group under consideration by about 20 per cent. 

Echoing Augustus and his successors on the throne of the Roman Empire, 
Winston Churchill, as British Prime Minister, voiced his alarm at the differ- 
ent situation in which Great Britain finds itself in this respect. He expressed 
himself on this subject in his radio address of March 22, 1943: 

One of the most somber anxieties which beset those who look thirty, or 
forty, or fifty years ahead, and in this field one can see ahead only too clearly, 
is the dwindling birth-rate. In thirty years, unless present trends alter, a smaller 
working and fighting population will have to support and protect nearly twice 
as many old people; in fifty years the position will be worse still. If this country 
is to keep its high place in the leadership of the world, and to survive as a great 
power that can hold its own against external pressures, our people must be 
encouraged by every means to have larger families. 
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6 . NATIONAL CHARACTER 

Of the three human factors of a qualitative nature which have a bearing 
on national power, national character and national morale stand out both 
for their elusiveness from the point of view of rational prognosis and for their 
^rmanent and often decisive influence upon the weight which a nation is 
able to put into the scales of international politics. W e arc here not concern ed 
with the question as to wh ar nrp req->nQsible for the development of a 

national character. We are here only interested in the fact — co ntested but, it 
seems to iTs, incontestable — thnr _rertain qualities of intHIect and charac ter 
o ccurTnuic IrcquinTily anthare mor eJ ^hly valued in one nation than iiTaiv 
other. ¥ hese qualities set one nation a^rt from others and they show a l^h 
degree" of resiliency to change. A few examples, taken at random, will illus- 
trate the point. 

Is it not an incontestable fact that, as John Dewey ® and many others 
have pointed out, Kant and Hegel are as typical of the philosophical tradi- 
tion of Germany, as Descartes and Voltaire are of the French mind, as Locke 
and Burke are of the political thought of Great Britain, as Wilham James 
and John Dewey are of the typical American approach to intellectual prob- 
lems? And can it be denied that these philosophic differences are but expres- 
sions, on the highest level of abstraction and systematization, of fundamental 
intellectual and moral traits which reveal themselves on all levels of thought 
^and action and which give each nation its unmistakable distinctiveness? The 
mechanistic rationality and the systematic perfection of Descartes’ philosophy 
reappear in the tragedies of Corneille and Racine no lesslhan in the rational- 
istic fury of Jacobin reform. They reappear m the sterility of the academic 
formalism which characterizes muclxof the contemporary intellectual life 
of France. They reappear in the scores of peace plans, logically perfect but 
impracticable, in which French statecraft excelled in the period between the 
two world wars. On the other hand, the trait of intellectual curiosity which 
Julius Caesar detected in the Gauls has remained throughout the ages a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the French mind. 

Locke’s p h ilosophy is as miirkn rnnnif a rtnM ,^ w ind i vidualin n as 

Magna Carta, due process of law^ or P rotestant sc^:tarianis m. In Edmund 
Burke, with his undogmatic combination of moral principle and political 
expediency, the political genius of the British people reveals itself as much 
as in the Reform Acts of the nineteenth century or in the balance of pow^r 
politics of Cardinal Wolsey and Canning. What Tacitus said of the politi- 
cal and military propensities of the Germanic tribes fitted the armies of Fred- 
erick Barbarossa no less than those of William II and of Hitler. It fits, too, 
the traditional rudeness and clumsy deviousness of German diplomacy. The 
authoritarianism, collectivism, and state worship of German philosophy have 
their counterpart in the tradition of autocratic government, in servile ac- 
ceptance of any authority so long as it seems to have the will and force to 
prevail, and, concomitant with it, the lack of civil courage, the disregard of 
individual rig hts, and the absence of a tradition of political liberty. The 

8 German Philosophy and Politics (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1042), passim. 
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description of the American national character, as it emerges from De 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, has not been deprived of its timeliness 
by the intervention of more than a century. The indecision of American 
pragmatism between an implicit dogmatic idealism and reliance upon suc- 
cess as a measure of truth is reflected in the vacillations of American diplo- 
macy between the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter, on the one hand, 
and “dollar diplomacy,” on the other. 

^ The o^istence ancL-^bilityi_of a Chine se national c haracter c an hardly be 
denied. As for Russia, the juxtaposition^^ two experiences, almost a century 
apart, will provide striking proof of the persistence of certain intellectual and 
moral qualities. 

Bismarck wrote in his memoirs: 

At the time of my first stay at St. Petersburg, in 1859, I had an example of 
another Russian peculiarity. During the first spring days it was then the custom 
for everyone connected with the court to promenade in the Summer Garden 
between Paul’s Palace and the Neva. There the Emperor had noticed a sentry 
standing in the middle of a grass plot; in reply to the question why he was 
standing there, the soldier could only answer, “Those arc my orders.” The 
Emperor therefore sent one of his adjutants to the guard-room to make in- 
quiries; but no explanation was forthcoming except that a sentry had to stand 
there winter and summer. The source of the original order could no longer be 
discovered. The matter was talked of at court, and reached the ears of the 
servants. One of them, an older pensioner, came forward and stated that his 
father had once said to him as they passed the sentry in the Summer Garden: 
“There he is, still standing to guard the flower; on that spot the Empress 
Catherine once noticed a snowdrop in bloom unusually early, and gave orders 
that It was not to be plucked.” This command had been earned out by placing 
a sentry on the spot, and ever since then one had stood there all the year round. 
Stories of this sort excite our amusement and criticism, but they are an ex- 
pression of the elementary force and persistence on which the strength of the Rus- 
sian nature depends in its attitude towards the rest of Europe. It reminds us of 
the sentinels in the flood at St. Petersburg in 1825, and in the Shipka Pass in 
1877; not being relieved, the former were drowned, the latter frozen to death at 
their posts.® 

In Time magazine of April 21, 1947, we read the following report : 

Down Potsdam’s slushy Berlinerstrasse stumbled twelve haggard men. . . . 
Their faces had the pale, creased look of prisoners. Behind them trudged a 
stubby, broad-faced Russian soldier. Tommy gun crooked in his right arm, the 
wide Ukrainian steppe in his blue eyes. 

Approaching the Stadtbahn station, the group met a stream of men and 
women hurrying home from work. 

An angular, middle-aged woman suddenly sighted the twelve men. She 
stopped in her tracks, stared wide-eyed at them for a full minute. Then she 
dropped her threadbare market bag, flew across the street in front of a lumber- 
ing charcoal-burning truck and threw herself with a gasping cry upon the third 
prisoner. Prisoners and passers-by paused and gaped dumbly at the two 
Rodinesque figures fingering the backs of each other’s rough coats and mum- 
bling hysterically: “. . . weiss nicht!* "Warum?’* , . . weiss nicht!* 

® Bismarck., the Man and Statesman, being the Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, 
Prince von Bismarck (New York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1899), I, 250. 
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Slowly the Russian walked around his charges and approached the couple. 
Slowly a grin covered his face. He tapped the woman on the back. She shud- 
dered. Rigid apprehension spread over the faces of the onlookers, but the Rus- 
sian rumbled soothingly: **Ketne Angst. Ketnc AngstJ’ (No fear. No fear.) 
Then he waved the muzzle of his Tommy gun toward the prisoner, who in- 
stinctively recoiled a step, and asked: '*Dein Mann?” 

”Ja” replied the woman, tears streaming down her cheeks. 

”Gu'Ut” grunted the Russian, wrinkling his nose. **Nimm mit,” and he gave 
the bewildered prisoner a gentle shove toward the sidewalk. 

The spectators exhaled a mass sigh of relief as the couple stumbled off de- 
liriously, hand m hand. Eleven prisoners, muttering to each other, pushed on 
down the street past the muttering crowd: “Unpredictable Russians ... in- 
credible ... I can’t understand ... I don’t understand the Russians.” 

The Russian shuffled along stoically, gripping a long papirosa between yel- 
low stained teeth as he fished in a pocket for matches. Suddenly his face clouded. 
He hitched the Tommy gun higher under his arm, took a dirty piece of paper 
from the wide, ragged sleeve of his shinel, and scowled at it. After a few steps 
he stuffed the paper back carefully, stared for a moment at the bent backs of 
the prisoners, then searched the strained faces of a new load of commuters just 
leaving the station. 

With no fuss, the Russian stepped up to a youngish man with a briefcase 
under his arm and a dirty brown felt hat pulled over his ears, and commanded: 
”Eeh, Dul Komm!” The German froze, casting a terrified glance over his 
shoulder at the frightened stream of men and women who were trying not to see 
or hear. The Russian waved his Tommy gun and curled his lip. ”Komm!” He 
pushed his petrified recruit roughly into the gutter. 

Again the prisoners were twelve. The Russian’s face relaxed. With a third 
sputtering match he lighted his papirosa and placidly blew smoke toward the 
tense Germans scurrying home through the gathering dusk.^" 

Between these two episodes a great revolution intervened, interrupting 
the historic continuity on practically all levels of national life. Yet the traits 
of Russian national character emerged intact from the holocaust of that revo- 
lution. Even so thorough a change in the social and economic structure, in 
political leadership and institutions, in the ways of life and thought has not 
been able to affect the “elementary force and persistence” of the Russian 
character which Bismarck found revealed in his experience and which reveal 
themselves in the Russian soldier of Potsdam as well. 

National character cannot fail to influence national power; for those who 
act for the nation in peace and war, formulate, execute, and support its poli- 
cies, elect and are elected, mold public opinion, produce and consume — they 
all bear to a greater or lesser degree the imprint of those intellectual and 
moral qualities which make up the national character. The “elementary force 
and persistence” of the Russians, the individual initiative and inventiveness 
of the Americans, the undogmatic dtomon sense of the British, the discipline 
and thoroughness of the Germans are some of the qualities which will mani- 
fest thcoiselves, for better or for worse, in all the individual and collective 
activities in which the members of a nation can engage. In consequence of the 
differences in national character, the German and Russian governments, for 

Tim<r, April 21, 19-f » p. 32. (Used by permbsion of Time, Copyright Time Inc., 1947.) 
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instance, have been able to embark upon foreign policies which the Ameri- 
can and British governments would have been incapable of pursuing, and 
vice versa. Anti-militarism, aversion to standing armies and to compulsory^ 
military service are permanent traits of the American and British national] 
character. Yet the same institurieiiraird^activities have for centuries stood 
high in the hierarchy of values of Prussia, from where their prestige spread 
over all of Germany. In Russia the tradition of obedience to the authority of 
the government and the traditional fear of the foreigner have made large 
permanent military establishments acceptable to the population. 

Thus the national character has given Germany and Russia an initial ad- 
vantage in the struggle for power, since they could transform in peacetime 
a greater portion of their national resources into instruments of war. On the 
other hand, the reluctance of the American and British peoples to consider 
such a transformation, especially on a large scale and with respect to man- 
power, except in an obvious national emergency, has imposed a severe handi- 
cap upon the tactics and strategy of American and British foreign policy. 
Governments, such as that of the Nazis, can plan, prepare, and wage war at 
the moment of their choosing. They can, more particularly, start a preven- 
tive war whenever it seems to be most propitious for their cause. Govern- 
ments, such as the American, are in this respect in a much more difficult 
situation and have much less freedom of action. Restrained as they are by the 
innate anti-militarism of their peoples, they must pursue a more cautious 
course in foreign affairs. Frequently the military strength actually at their 
disposal will not be commensurate to the political commitments which their 
concern for the national interest imposes upon them. In other words, they 
will not have the armed might sufficient to back up their policies. When they 
go to war, they will generally do so on the terms of their enemies. They must 
rely upon other traits in the national character and upon other compensating 
factors, such as geographical location and industrial potential, to carry them 
over the initial period of weakness and inferiority to ultimate victory. Such 
can be the effects, for good or evil, of the character of a nation. 

The observer of the international scene who attempts to assess the relative 
strength of different nations must take na tional char acter into account, how- 
ever difficult it m ay be to assess correctly so elusive and intangible a factor. 
Failure to do so will lead to errors in judgment and policies, such as the de- 
preciation of the recuperative force of Germany after the First World War 
and the underestimation of Russian staying power in 1941-42. The Tre^y 
of Versailles cou ld restrict Germany in all the other implements of n at iona l 
powerTsiirh ns fprnrnry, sources of raw innhcTri’g] and 

military establishrnent. But it could not take away from Germany tho se quali- 
t iTs ot intellect and character which enabled it within a period of two decadeT 
to rebuild what it had lost and to emerge as the strongest single mi litary 
p ower in the world . The virtually unanirnous opinion of the military experts 
who in 1942 gave the Russian Army only a few more months of resistance, 
may have been correct in purely military terms, such as military strategy, 
mobility, industrial resources, and the like. Yet this expert opinion was ob- 
viously mistaken in underrating that factor of “elementary force and persist- 
ence** which better judgment has recognized as the great source of Russian 
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strength in its dealings with Europe. The pessimism which in 1940 denied 
Great Britain a chance for survival had its roots in a similar neglect or mis- 
reading of the national character of the British people*. 

We have already mentioned in another context the contempt in which 
American power was held by the German leaders before the Second World 
War.^^ It is interesting to note that exactly the same mistake, and for the 
same reason, was made by the German leaders during the First World War. 
Thus, in October 1916, the German Secretary of the Navy estimated the 
significance of the United States joining the Allies to be “zero,” and another 
German minister of that period declared in a parliamentary speech, after the 
United States had actually entered the First World War on the side of the 
Allies : “The Americans cannot swim and they cannot fly, the Americans will 
never come.” In both cases, the German leaders underestimated American 
power by paying attention exclusively to the quality of the military establish- 
ment at a particular moment, to the anti-militarism of the American char- 
acter, and to the factor of geographical distance. They disregarded com- 
pletely the qualities of the American character, such as individual initiative, 
gift for improvisation, and technical skill, which, together with the other 
material factors and under favorable conditions, might more than outweigh 
the disadvantages of geographical remoteness and of a dilapidated military 
establishment. 

On the other hand, the belief of many experts, at least until the battle of 
Stalingrad, in the invincibility of Germany drew its strength from the ma- 
terial factors as well as from certain aspects of the German national char- 
acter which seemed to favor total victory. These experts neglected other 
aspects of the national character of the German people, in particular their 
lack of moderation. From the emperors of the Middle Ages and the warlords 
of the Thirty Years’ War to William II and Hitler, this lack of moderation 
has proved to be the one fatal weakness of the German national character. 
Unable to restrain goal and action within the limits of the possible, the Ger- 
mans have time and again squandered and ultimately destroyed the national 
power of Germany built upon other material and human factors. 


7. NATIONAL MORALE 

More elusive and less stable, but no less important than all the other fac- 
tors in its bearing upon national power, is what we propose to call national 
morale- National moraTe is the degree of determination with which a nation 
■Supports the foreign policies of its government in peace or war. It permeates 
all activities of a nation, its agricultural and industrial production as well as 
jts military establishment and diplomatic service. In the form of public opin- 
ion it provides an intangible factor without whose support no government, 
democratic or autocratic, is able to pursue its policies with full effectiveness, 
if it is able to pursue them at all. Its presence or absence and its qualities re- 
veal themselves particularly in times of national crisis, when either the exist- 

See above, p. 59. 
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ence of the nation is at stake or else a decision of fundamental importance 
must be taken upon which the survival of the nation might well depend. 

While certain traits of the national character might easily manifest them- 
selves in the national morale of the people at a certain moment of history, 
such as the common sense of the British, the individualism of the French, 
the tenacity of the Russians, no conclusion can be drawn from the character 
of a nation about what the morale of that nation might be under certain 
contingencies. Their national character seems to qualify the American peo- 
ple to a particular degree for playing the role of a first-rate power under the 
conditions of the mid-twentieth century. Yet nobody can foresee with any 
degree of certainty what the national morale of the American people would 
be like under the conditions which prevailed in the different belligerent 
countries of Europe and Asia during certain phases of the Second World 
War and of the postwar years. Nor is there a way of anticipating the re- 
actions of the British people to a repetition of the experiences of the Second 
World War. They stood up under the “blitz” and the V-weapons once. 
Could they stand up under them a second time? And what about the atomic 
bomb?* Similar questions can be asked of all nations, and no rational answers 
are forthcoming. 

American national morale, in particular, has been in recent years the ob- 
ject of searching speculation at home and abroad; for American foreign pol- 
icy and, through it, the weight of American power in international affairs is 
to a peculiar degree dependent upon the moods of American public opinion, 
as they express themselves in the votes of Congress, election results, polls, 
and the like. Would the United States join the United Nations? Would 
Congress pass the British loan? Would Congress support the Marshall plan 
for Europe?* How far was Congress willing to go in giving assistance to 
Turkey? If Turkey were invaded by a foreign army, would a majority of 
Congress be willing to pass a declaration of war ?* The main factor upon which 
the answers to these questions depended or depend is the state of national 
morale at the decisive moment. 

The natio nal morale of an y people will obviously break at a certain poin t. 
The'breaking point Is diderent tor different peoples and under different cir- 
cumstances. Some peoples will be brought close to the breaking point by 
tremendous and useless losses in war, such as the French after the Nivelle 
offensive of 1917 in the Champagne. One great defeat will suffice to under- 
mine the national morale of others, such as the defeat which the Italians 
suffered in 1917 at Caporetto and which cost them three hundred thousand 
men in prisoners and the same number in deserters. The morale of others, 
such as the Russians in 1917, will break under the impact of a combination 
of tremendous war losses in men and territory and the mismanagement of an 
autocratic government. The morale of others will only slowly decline and, 
as it were, corrode at the edges and not break at all in one sudden collapse, 
even when exposed to a rare combination of governmental mismanagement, 
devastation, invasion, and a hopeless war situation. Such was the case of the 
Germans in the last stage of the Second World War, when a number of 
military leaders and former high officials gave up the lost cause while the 
masses of the people fought on until practically the moment of Hitler’s sui- 
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cide. This persistence of German morale in 1945 under most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances IS particularly illustrative of the unpredictability of such collective 
reactions. Under much less severe circumstances the national morale of Ger- 
many collapsed in November 1918, a precedent which should have presaged 
a similar collapse of German morale sometime in the summer of 1944? after 
the Allied invasion of France. 

While national morale is subjected to its ultimate test in war, it is im- 
portant whenever a nation’s power is brought to bear on an international 
problem. It is important partly because of the anticipated elTects of national 
morale upon military strength, partly because national morale influences the 
determination with which the government pursues its foreign policies. Any 
segment of the population which feels itself permanently deprived of its 
rights and of full participation in the life of the nation will tend to have a 
lower national morale, to be less “patriotic” than those who do not suflFer 
from such disabilities. The same is likely to be true of those whose vital 
aspirations diverge from the permanent policies pursued by the majority or 
by the government. Whenever deep dissensions tear a people apart, the pop- 
ular support which can be mustered for a foreign policy will always be pre- 
carious and will be actually small if the success or failure of the foreign policy 
has a direct bearing upon the issue of the domestic struggle. 

I Autocratic governments, which m the formulation of their policies do not 
'take the wishes of the people into account, cannot rely upon much popular 
'support for their foreign policies. Such was the case in countries like czarist 
'Russia and the Austrian monarchy. The example of Austria is particularly 
instructive. Many of the foreign policies of that country, especially with re- 
spect to the Slavic nations, aimed at weakening the latter in order better 
to be able to keep in check the Slavic nationalities living under Austrian 
rule. In consequence, these Slavic nationalities tended to be at best indifferent 
to the foreign policies of their own government and at worst to support ac- 
tively the policies of Slavic governments directed against their own. Thus it is 
not surprising that during the First World War whole Slavic units of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army went over to the Russians. The government dared 
to use others only against non-Slavic enemies, such as the Italians. For similar 
reasons, during the First World War the German Army used Alsatian units 
against the Russians, and Polish units against the French. 

The Soviet Union had a similar experience of lack of morale during the 
Second World War when certain units composed of Ukrainians and Cos- 
sacks deserted to the Germans and fought the Russian armies. Great Britain 
has had the same experience with India, whose national energies have but 
unwillingly and with reservations supported the foreign policies of its alien 
master, if they did not, like Bose and his followers during the Second World 
War, come to the assistance of the alien master’s enemy. Napoleon and Hitler 
had to learn to their dismay that among the spoils of foreign conquest popu- 
lar support of the conqueror’s policies is not necessarily to be found. The 
amount and strength of the support which Hitler, for instance, found among 
the conquered peoples of Europe was in inverse ratio to the quality of the 
national morale of the particular people. 

Any country with deep and unbridgeable class divisions will find its na- 
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tional morale in a precarious state. French power before and during the Sec- 
ond World War suffered from this weakness. From the time of Hitler’s 
ascent to power, the vacillating foreign policies of the French governments, 
following each other in rapid succession and concealing their impotence be- 
hind the ideologies of a status quo which they were unwilling and incapable 
of defending, had already weakened the national morale of the French peo- 
ple as a whole. The crises of 1938-39, with the ever renewed threat of war 
and general mobilizations to meet it, followed by Hitler’s successes, de- 
mobilizations, and an increasingly precarious peace, had contributed power- 
fully to the general decay of French morale. While there was decay every- 
where, there was actual collapse only in two important sectors of French 
society. On the one hand, faced with certain limitations of their powers by 
social legislation, considerable groups of the French upper classes rallied to 
the cry, “Rather Hitler than Blum!” Although Hitler threatened the posi- 
tion of France in Europe and its very existence as a nation, these groups 
were unable to give whole-hearted support to the French foreign policy op- 
posing Hitler. After the conquest of France they favored the domination of 
France by Hitler rather than its liberation from the foreign dictator. On the 
other hand, the Communists, for different reasons, undermined the national 
morale of France so long as Hitler fought only the capitalists of the West. 
It was only after he had attacked the Soviet Union that they contributed 
new strength to French national morale by being found in the forefront 
of the resistance against the invader. 

However unpredictable the quality of national morale, especially at a 
moment of great crisis, there are obvious situations where national morale is 
likely to be high, while under certain different conditions the odds are in 
favor of a low state of national morale. One can say, in general, that the more 
closely identified a people are with the actions and objectives of their govern- 
ment, especially, of course, in foreign affairs, the better are the chances for 
national morale to be high, and vice versa. Thus it can surprise only those 
who mistakenly think of the modern totalitarian state in terms of the autoc- 
racies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries that in Nazi Germany na- 
tional morale was high almost to the last. It declined slowly rather than 
breaking in one sudden collapse as it did in November 1918. The great bulk 
of the Russian people, despite the greatest hardships in war and peace, have 
consistently shown a high degree of national morale. 

The modern totalitarian state has been able to fill the gap between 
government and people, a gap which was typical of the monarchies of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, through the use of democratic sym- 
bols, totalitarian control of public opinion, and policies actually or seemingly 
benefiting the people. Practically all national energies flow into the channels 
chosen by the government, and the identification of the individual with the 
state, which we have recognized as one of the characteristics of modern 
politics,'^ reaches under the stimulation of totalitarianism the intensity 
of religious fervor. Therefore, so long as totalitarian governments are, or 
seem to be, successful, or can at least hold out hope for success, they can 

12 See above, pp. 75 ff 
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count upon the determined support of their peoples for the foreign policies 
which they pursue. 

What totalitarianism can achieve only by force, fraud, and deification of 
the state, democracy must try to accomplish through the free interplay of pop- 
ular forces, guided by a wise and responsible government. Where the govern- 
ment is unable to prevent the degeneration of this interplay into class, racial, 
or religious conflicts, tending to split the national community into warring 
groups, national morale is likely to be low, at least among the victimized 
groups if not among the people as a whole. The policies of France before 
and during the Second World War illustrate this point. So does the weakness 
of the foreign policies in peace and war of countries where feudal aristocracies 
control the government and oppress the people, such as Spain, Portugal, and 
numerous Latin-American countries. The governments of such nations can 
never choose and pursue their foreign objectives with any degree of deter- 
mination, even at the risk of war, because they can never be sure of the sup- 
port of their peoples. They constantly fear lest the domestic opposition ex- 
ploit difficulties and reverses in the international field for the purpose of 
overthrowing the regime. Where, however, a government speaks as the 
mouthpiece, and acts as the executor, of the popular will, national morale is 
likely to reflect the real identity between popular aspirations and govern- 
mental actions. The national morale of Denmark under the German occu- 
pation from 1940 to the end of the Second World War illustrates this point 
no less strikingly than did the national morale of Germany until the defeat 
at Stalingrad. 

,, In the last analysis, then, the power of a nation from the point of view of 
^its national morale resides in the quality of its govcrmnent. A government 
'that is truly representative, not only in the sense of parliamentary majorities, 
but above all in the sense of being able to translate the inarticulate convic- 
tions and aspirations of the people into international objectives and policies, 
has the best chance to marshal the national energies in support of those ob- 
jectives and policies. The adage that free men fight better than slaves can be 
amplified into the proposition that nations well governed are likely to have 
a higher national morale than nations poorly governed. The quality of gov- 
ernment is patently a source of strength or weakness with respect to most of 
the factors upon which national power depends, especially in view of the in- 
fluence of governmental activities upon natural resources, industrial capacity, 
and military preparedness. For the quality of national morale, the quality of 
government takes on a special importance. Whereas it operates upon the 
other elements of national power as one among several influences, all more 
or less manageable by human action, it is the only tangible factor among in- 
tangibles which accounts for the quality of national morale. Without national 
morale, national power is either nothing but material force or else a poten- 
tiality which awaits its realization in vain. Yet the only means of deliberately 
improving national morale lie in the improvement of the quality of govern- 
ment. All else is a matter of chance. 
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8. THE QUALITY OF DIPLOMACY^^ 


aU the factors which make for the power of a nation^ the most im- 
j^rtant, and of the more unstable, is the quality of diplomacy. All the 
other factors which determine national power are, as it were, the raw ma- 
terial out of which the power of a nation is fashioned. The quality of a na- 
tion’s diplomacy combines those different factors into an integrate d w Hdle. 
gi^eSTlieill diiCLliuii and wciglic, and awaken s their slumbering p rtt/^nHaUfips 
fey giving tHdm the breath of acrual p(5we r. The conduct of a nation’s foreign 
affairs by its diplomats is for national power in peace what military strategy 


and tactics by its military leaders are for national power in war. It is the art 
of bringing the different elements of national power to bear with maximum 
effect upon those points in the international situation which concern the na- 
tional interest most directly. 

Diplomacy, one might say, is jhe brains of national power, as national! 
morale is its souT. IF its vision is blurred, its judgment defective, and its de-| 
tefminaHon feeble, all the advantages of geographical location, of self-suffi- 
ciency in food, raw materials, and industrial production, of military prepared- 
ness, of size and quality of population will in the long run avail a nation 
little. A nation which can boast of all these advantages, but not of a diplo- 
macy commensurate with them, may achieve temporary successes through 
the sheer weight of its natural assets. In the long run, it is likely to squander 
[the natural assets by activating them incompletely, haltingly, and wastefully 
[for the nation’s international objectives. 

In the long run, such a nation must yield to a nation whose diplomacy is 
able to make the most of whatever other elements of power are at its disposal, 
thus making up through its own excellence for deficiencies in other fields. 
By using the power potentialities of a nation to best advantage, a competent 
diplomacy can increase the power of a nation beyond what one would ex- 
pect it to be in view of all the other factors combined. Often in history the 
Goliath without brains or soul has been smitten and slain by the David who 
had both. Diplomacy of high quality will bring the ends and means of for- 
eign policy hiio huflnony with the available resources ot national power . It 
wall tap the hidden so urces of national strength and transform them fu lly and 
securely into political realities. By giving direction to the national effort, if 
will in turn increas^ the independent weight of certain factors, such as in- 
dustrial potential, military preparedness, national character, and morale. It is 
for this reason that national power is apt to rise to its height fulfilling all its 
potentialities, particularly in times of war, when ends and means of policy 
are clearly laid out. 

The United States, in the period between the two world wars, furnishes 
a striking example of a potentially powerful nation playing a minor role in 
world affairs because its foreign policy refused to bring the full weight of 
its potential strength to bear upon international problems. As far as the 


By the term “diplomacy,” as used in the following pages, we refer to the formation and 
execution of foreign policy on all levels, the highest as well as the subordinate. On the subject 
matter discussed here, see also below, Part Ten. 
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power of the United States on the international scene was concerned, the ad- 
vantages of geography, natural resources, industrial potential, and size and 
quality of population might as well have not existed at all, for American 
diplomacy proceeded as though they did not exist. 

The transformation which American foreign policy has undergone in re- 
cent years has not answered definitively the question whether, and to what 
extent, American diplomacy is willing and able to transform the potentialities 
of national power into political actualities. In an article significantly en- 
titled, “Imperialism or Indifference,” the London Economist poses the same 
question for our time. After enumerating the factors which, taken by them- 
selves, would make the United States the most powerful nation on earth, the 
Economist continues: 

But though these things are essential ingredients, they are not all that it 
takes to make a Great Power. There must also be the willingness, and the 
ability, to use economic resources in support of national policy. The rulers of 
Soviet Russia . . . are not likely, at least for a generation to come, to have nearly 
as good cards in their hands as the Americans. But the nature of their system 
of concentrated power and iron censorship enables them to play a forcing game. 
The Americans’ hand is all trumps; but will any of them ever be played? And 
for what purpose? 

The classic example of a country which, while in other respects hope- 
lessly outclassed, returned to the heights of power chiefly by virtue of its bril- 
liant diplomacy is France in the period from 1890 to 1914. After its defeat 
in 1870 at the hands of Germany, France was a second-rate power, and Bis- 
marck’s statecraft, by isolating it, kept it in that position. With Bismarck’s 
dismissal in 1890, Germany’s foreign policy turned away from Russia and 
was unwilling to alleviate Great Britain’s suspicion. French diplomacy took full 
advantage of those mistakes of German foreign policy. In 1894, France added a 
military alliance to the political understanding reached with Russia, in 1891; 
in 1904 and 1912, it entered into informal agreements with Great Britain. 
The constellation of 1914 which found France aided by potent allies and 
Germany deserted by one and burdened with the weakness of the others was 
in the main the work of a galaxy of brilliant French diplomatists: Camille 
Barrere, Ambassador to Italy, Jules Cambon, Ambassador to Germany, Paul 
Cambon, Ambassador to Great Britain, Maurice Paleologue, Ambassador 
to Russia. 

j In the period between the two world wars, Rumania owed its ability to 
/play a role in international affairs much superior to its actual resources 
chiefly to the personality of one man, its Foreign Minister Titulescu. Simi^ 
larly, so small and precariously located a country as Belgium owed a great 
deal of the power it was able to exercise during the nineteenth century to 
two shrewd and active kings, Leopold I and Leopold II. The ups and downs 
/of British power are closely connected with changes in the quality of British 
/diplomacy. Cardinal Wolsey, Castlereagh and Canning signify the summits 
of British diplomacy as well as of British power, while Lord North and 
^ Neville Chamberlain stand for the decline of both. What would the power of 

Economist, May 24, 1947, p. 785. (Reprinted by permission.) 
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France have been without the statecraft of Richelieu, Mazann, and Talley- 
rand? What would Germany’s power have been without Bismarck? Italy’s 
without Cavour? And what does the power of the young American Re- 
public not owe to Franklin, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, the Adamses, its am- 
' bassador's and secretaries of state? 

Nations must rely upon the quality of their diplomacy to act as a catalyst 
for the different factors which constitute their power. In other words, 
these different factors, as they are brought to bear upon an international 
problem by diplomacy, are what is called a nation’s power. Therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that the good quality of the diplomatic service be 
constant. And constant quality is best assured by dependence upon tradition 
and institutions rather than upon the sporadic appearance of outstanding 
individuals. It is to tradition that Great Britain owes the relative constancy 
of its power from Henry VIII to the First World War. Whatever the whims 
and shortcomings of its kings and ministers may have been, the traditions of 
its ruling class and, in recent times, its professional foreign service were able, 
a few notable exceptions notwithstanding, to mold the prerequisites of na- 
tional power, with which Great Britain was endowed, into the greatness of 
its actual power. It is no accident that when, due to the diplomacy of 
Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, British power reached its lowest 
point in centuries, the professionals of the Foreign Office had little influence 
upon the conduct of British foreign policy, and that the two men mainly 
responsible for it were, in terms of family tradition, businessmen and new- 
comers to the aristocracy which for centuries had ruled Great Britain. In 
Winston Churchill, the scion of a ruling family, the aristocratic traditions 
were again brought to bear upon the national power of Great Britain. To- 
day the institutional excellence of the British foreign service reveals itself in 
the skill with which Great Britain retreats from India and brings its com- 
mitments all over the world into harmony with the reduced resources of its 
national power. 

On the other hand, Germany owed its power to the demoniac genius of 
two men, Bismarck and Hitler. Since Bismarck’s personality and policies 
made it impossible for traditions and institutions to develop which might 
have been able to perpetuate the intelligent conduct of Germany’s foreign 
policy, his disappearance from the political scene in 1890 was the signal for a 
deep and permanent drop in the quality of German diplomacy. The con- 
sequent deterioration of Germany’s international position culminated in the 
military predicament with which the First World War confronted it. In 
the case of Hitler, the strength and weakness of German diplomacy lay in 
the mind of the Fiihrer himself. The victories which German diplomacy won 
from 1933 to 1940 were the victories of one man’s mind, and the deteriora- 
tion of that mind was a direct cause of the disasters which marked the last 
years of the Nazi regime. The national suicide of Germany in the last months 
of the Second World War, when military resistance had become a futile 
gesture paid for in hundreds of thousands of lives and the ruin of cities, 
and Hitler’s suicide in the last stage of the war — the self-extinction, in other 
words, of Germany’s national power and of the life of its leader — are both 
the work of one man. That man was unfettered by those traditions and in- 
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stitutional safeguards by which healthy political systems try to provide for 
continuity in the quality of diplomacy and thus tend to inhibit the spectacular 
successes of genius as well as the abysmal blunders of madmen. 

So far as continuity in the quality of the conduct of foreign affairs is con- 
cerned, the United States stands between the continuous high quality of 
' British diplomacy and the traditional low quality, interrupted by short-lived 
triumphs, of German foreign policy. With an unchallengeable superiority in 
material and human resources at its disposal, American diplomacy in the 
Western Hemisphere could not fail to be successful in some measure, re- 
gardless of the quality of its foreign policy. The same has been true to a 
lesser degree in the relations between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The “big stick’* in the form of the material superiority of the United 
States spoke its own language, regardless of whether American diplomacy 
spoke in a soft or loud voice, in articulate or confused terms, with or with- 
out a clearly conceived purpose. The brilliance of the first decades of Ameri- 
can diplomacy was followed by a long period of mediocrity, if not ineptitude, 
interrupted under the impact of great crises by two brief periods of great 
achievements under Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. While 
American diplomacy was thus lacking in the institutional excellence of the 
British, it had the benefit of material conditions which even poor statecraft 
could hardly dissipate. Furthermore, it could draw upon a national tradition, 
as formulated in Washington’s Farewell Address and, more parucularly, in 
the Monroe Doctrine. The guidance of this tradition would protect a poor 
diplomacy from catastrophic blunders and make a mediocre diplomacy look 
better than it actually was. 
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Evaluation of National Power 


I. THE TASK OF EVALUATION 

Such are the difTerent factors which determine the power of nations on the 
international scene. It is the task of those responsible for the foreign policy of\ 
a country and of those who mold public opinion with regard to international 
affairs to evaluate correctly the bearing of these different factors upon thel 
power of their own country and of other countries as well, and this task must* 
be performed for both the present and the future. What is the probable influ- 
ence of what is called the unification of the armed services upon the quality 
of the military establishment of the United States? What effect will the use 
of atomic energy have upon the industrial capacity of the United States 
and of other countries? What will the victory of either the Kuomintang or the 
Communists in the civil war mean for the industrial capacity and national 
morale of China? What will political independence mean for the national 
morale of India? What is the significance of the revival of German industry 
for the national power of Germany? Will re-education be able to change the 
German national character? How will the national character of the people 
of Argentina react upon the political philosophies, methods, and objectives 
of the Peron regime? In what ways does the advancement of the Russian 
sphere of influence to the Elbe River affect the geographical position of the 
Soviet Union? Will this or that reorganization or change in the personnel of 
the State Department strengthen or weaken the quality of American diplo- 
macy? These are some of the questions which must be answered correctly 
if a nation’s foreign policy is to be successful. 

Yet these questions referring to changes in one particular factor are not 
^ the most difficult to answer. There are others which concern the influence of 
changes in one factor upon other factors, a nd here the difficulties increa se 
ai ^ the pitfalls multiply . What is. tor insTance. the import of the mode rn 
technology of warfare tor the geographical position of the United Sta tes ? 
fHow, m other words, do guided missiles and fast-flying aircraft affect the 
geographical isolation of the United States from other continents? To what 
degree will the United States lose, and to what degree will it retain, its 
traditional inviolability to overseas attack? What do the same technological 
developments, together with the American monopoly of the atomic bomb, 
mean in view of the geographical character of Russian territory? To what 
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extent have these factors reduced the protective function of the wide expanses 
of the Russian plains? And what, in this context, of the protection which the 
Channel has since the beginning of British history afforded to Great Britain ^ 
What will the industrialization of Argentina, China, and India signify for 
the military strength of these countries^ What is the relative importance of 
the American Army, Navy, and Air Force m view of changes in the tech- 
nology of warfare? What does the comparatively slow increase of the Ameri- 
can population in the next two decades and the more rapid increase of the 
populations of Latin America, India, China, and the Soviet Union portend 
for the industrial capacity and military strength of the respective countries? 
How will fluctuations m industrial production affect the national morale of 
the United States, the Soviet Union, Germany, Great Britain, and France? 
Will the British national character preserve its traditional qualities under the 
impact of the fundamental changes which the industrial capacity, the eco- 
nomic organization, the military strength, and the geographical isolation of 
Great Britain are undergoing? 

The task of the analyst of national power docs not, however, stop here. 
He must yet try to answer another group of questions of a still higher order 
of difficulty. ThcvSe cjuestions concern the comparison of one power factor in 
one country with the same or another power factor in another country. In 
other words, they concern the relative weight of changes in the individual 
components S)f the power of different nations for the over-all power relations 
bf these different nations. If one considers, for instance, the relative power 
of the United States and the Soviet Union at a particular moment, let us say 
in 1948, the question arises as to how the different power factors on either 
side add up and to which side they give a superiority in power and in what 
respects? Does the monopoly of the atomic bomb, a bigger navy, a smaller 
but technically superior air force, and a smaller and probably qualitatively 
inferior army on the side of the United States add up to military superiority 
over the Soviet Union which has a small and qualitatively inferior navy, a 
larger and qualitatively inferior air force, and a larger, well-trained and 
organized, yet poorly equipped army? To what extent does the quantitatively 
and qualitatively superior industrial capacity of the United States compensate 
for the probable inferiority in over-all military effectiveness? What are the 
respective strengths and weaknesses of the highly concentrated American 
industries with their great vulnerabilityTo air attack and their great ease of 
communication and of the dispersed Russian industries, partly secret in loca- 
tion and character, yet faced with great difficulties in transportation? What 
power does the Soviet Union derive from the exposure of Western Europe 
to ideological and military penetration from the East? What weakness is in- 
flicted upon it by its exposure to air and naval attack from the Pacific? 
What is the significance, in terms of the respective power positions, of the 
operation in the United States of groups subservient to Russian foreign pol- 
icy, and of the enforced homogeneity of Russian public opinion? What is 
the impact upon the national power of the United States of a democratic 
form of government and of a nontotalitarian economic system in comparison 
with the totalitarian political and economic organization of the Soviet 
Union ? 
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These and similar questions must be asked and answered with regard 
to all countries which play an active role on the international scene. The 
relative influence of the diflerent factors upon national power must be de- 
termined with regard to all countries which compete with each other in the 
field of international politics. Thus one ought to know whether France is 
stronger than Italy and in what respects. One ought to know what the assets 
and liabilities in terms of the different power factors of India or China are 
with respect to the Soviet Union, of Indonesia with regard to the Nether- 
lands, of Argentina with regard to Chile, and so on. 

The task of power computation is still not completed. In order to gain 
an at least approximately true picture of the distribution of power among 

f everal nations, the jpower relations, as they seem to exist at a particular mo- 
nent in history, must be projected into the future. To effect this it is not 
enough to ask oneself: What are the power relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in i94(S, and what are they likely to be in 1950 
or i960? For decisions on international matters based upon, and referring to, 
the power relations between the United States and the Soviet Union have to 
be taken not only in 1948, 1950, and 1960, but every day. And every day 
changes, however small and imperceptible at first, in the factors making for 
national power add an ounce of strength to this side and take a gram of 
might away from the other. 

On the relatively stable foundation of geography the pyramid of national 
power rises through different gradations of instability to its peak in the fleet- , 
ing clement of national morale. All the factors which we have mentioned, 
with the exception of geography, are in constant flux, influencing each other' 
and influenced in turn by the unforeseeable intervention of nature and man. 
Together they form the stream of national power, rising slowly and then^ 
flowing on a high level for centuries, as in Great Britain; or rising steeply 
and falling sharply from its crest, such as was the case with Germany; or, 
as with the United States and the Soviet Union, rising steeply and facing the 
uncertainties of the future. To chart the course of the stream and of the dif- 
ferent currents which compose it and to anticipate the changes in their direc- 
tion and speed is the ideal task of the observer of international politics. 

It is an ideal task and, hence, incapable of achievement. Even if those 
responsible for the foreign policy of a nation were endowed with superior 
wisdom and unfailing judgment and could draw upon the most complete 
and reliable sources of information, there would be unknown factors to spoil 
their calculations. They c ould not fore see , natural catastrophes, such as fam- 
ines and epidemics, rna n-ma decatastrophes, such as wars and revolutions, 
inventions and discoveriesTthe rise and disappearance of intellectual, military,' 
and political leaders, the thoughts and actions of such leaders, not to speak of 
the imponderables of national morale. In short, even the wisest and best in- 
formed of men would still have to face all the contingencies of history and 
of nature. Actually, however, the assumed perfection in intellect and in- 
formation is never available. Not all the men who inform those who make 
decisions in foreign affairs are well informed, and not all the men who make 
decisions are wise. Thus the task of assessing the relative power of nations 
for the present and for the future resolves itself into a scries of hunches of 
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which some will certainly turn out to be wrong while others might be proved 
by subsequent events to have been correct. The success or failure of a foreign 
policy, in so far as it depends upon such power calculations, is determined 
\y the rel ative of the right an^ wrong biinrhe<; mnrlpJ^y those 

r esponsihl^cir a particular foreign policy of a particular country as well as 
b v those who condu ct the forei^m affairs oFoS ^ountries. Sometimes the 
mistakes in the assessment of power relations commitTedT)y one country are 
compensated for by the mistakes committed by another. Thus the success of 
the foreign policy of a country may be due less to the accuracy of its own 
calculations than to the greater errors of the other side. 


2. TYPICAL ERRORS OF EVALUATION 

Of all the errors which nations can commit in evaluating their own power 
and the power of other nations, thr^g. type s are so frequent and illustrate^o 
well the intellectual pitfalls and practical risks inherent m such evalu ations 
that they desdrve'Tome further "discu ssion . ^he first disregards the relativity 
oTpower by erecting the poweToFone particular nation into an absolute. The 
second takes for granted the permanency of a certain factor which has in the 
past played a decisive role, thus overlooking the dynamic change to which most 
power factors are subject. The third attributes to one single factor a decisive im- 
portance to the neglect of all the others. In other words, the first error con- 
sists in not correlating the power of one nation to the power of other nations. 
The second consists in not correlating actual power at one time to possible 
power at some future ume. The third consists in not correlating one power 
factor to others of the same nation. 


a ) The Absolute Character of Power 

' When we refer to the power of a nation by saying that this nation is very 
powerful and that nation is weak, we always imply a comparison. In other 
words, jhe concept of power is always a relative one. When we say that the 
United States is at present the most’pbwerful nation on earth, what we are 
actually saying is that if we compare the power of the United States with the 
power of all other nations, as they exist at present, we find that the United 
States is more powerful than any of the others. 

It is one of the most elemental and frequent errors in international 
)pohtics to neglect this relative character of power and to deal instead with the 
power of a nation as though it were an absolute. The evaluation of the power of 
'T'rance in the period between the two world wars is a case in point. At the 
conclusion of the First World War, France was the most powerful nation on 
earth from a military point of view. France was so regarded up to the very 
moment when in 1940 its actual military weakness became obvious in a 
crushing defeat. The newspaper headlines from the beginning of the Second 
World War in September 1939 defeat of France in the summer of 1940 
tell most eloquently the story of that misjudgment of French military power. 
During that period of the so-called “phony” war the German armies were 
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supposed not to dare to attack the French because of the latter’s superior 
strength, and on numerous occasions the French were reported to have 
broken through the German lines. At the root of that misjudgment there was 
the misconception that the military power of France was not relative to the 
military power of other nations, but something absolute. French military 
strength, taken by itself, was at least as great in 1939 as it was in 1919; France 
I was therefore believed to be as strong a nation in 1939 as it had been in 

The fatal error of that evaluation lies in the unawareness of the fact that 
in 1919 France was the strongest military power on earth only in comparison 
with other nations of which its closest competitor, Germany, was defeated and 
disarmed. The suprema cy of France as a military power w as, in othei ^ words , 
not an intrinsic quality ot the French nation which migh t be ascertained i n 
the sarne way in which one^ might detect thejn^trQa 2 E 3 iaxacteri&Qc& of the 
French people, theTr g eograph ic location,^ an d natural re sources^ That su- 
prelnacy was, onTtlie contrary, the result of a peculiar power constellation, 
that IS, of the comparative superiority of France as a military power over the 
other nations. The quality of the French Army as such had indeed not de- 
creased between 1919 and 1939. Measured in numbers and quality of troops, 
artillery, airplanes, and staff work, French military power had not deterio- 
rated. Thus even so keen an expert on international affairs as Winston Church- 
ill, comparing the French Army of the late thirties with the French Army of 
1919, could declare in 1937 that the French Army was the only guarantee of 
1 international peace. 

' He and most of his contemporaries compared the French Army of 1937 
with the French Army of 1919, which had gained its reputation only from 
comparison with the German Army of the same year, instead of comparing 
,t he French Ar m y of 1937 with the German Army of the same year. Such a 
Vomparison would have shown that the power constellation of 1919 was re- 
versed in the late thirties. While the French military establishment still was 
essentially as good as it had been in 1919, G^rmany’fi nrmH forces wrr? nmv 
vas tly superior to the Fre nch. What exclusive concern with French armed 
might — as if it were an absolute quality — could not reveal, a comparison of 
the relative military strength of France and Germany might have indicated, 
and grave errors in political and military judgment might thus have been 
avoided. 

A nation which at a particular moment in history finds itself at the peak 
of its power is particularly exposed to the temptation to forget that all power 
is relative. It is likely to believe that the superiority it has achieved is an 
absolute quality to be lost only through stupidity or neglect of duty. A for- 
eign policy, however, based on such assumptions, runs grave risks; for it 
overlooks the fact that the superior power of that nation is only in part the 
outgrowth of its own qualities, while it is in part the result of the qualities 
of other nations compared with its own. 

The predominance of Great Britain from the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars to the beginning of the Second World War was due mainly to its in- 
sular protection from attack and its quasi-monopolistic control of the main 
sea lanes of the world. In other words. Great Britain, during that period of 
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history, had in comparison with other nations two advantages which no 
other nation possessed. Great Britain’s insular location has not changed and 
its navy is still, with the exception of the American, stronger than any 
other. But other nations have acquired weapons, in the form of airplanes 
and directed missiles, which obviate to a considerable extent the two ad- 
vantages from which the power of Great Britain had grown. This change 
in the power position of Great Britain sheds light upon the tragic dilemma 
which confronted Neville Chamberlain in the years before the Second World 
War. Neville Chamberlain understood the relativity of Britain’s power. He 
knew that not even victory in war could stop its decline. It was Chamber- 
lain’s ironic fate that his attempts to avoid war at any price made war 
inevitable, and that he was forced to declare the war he dreaded as the de- 
stroyer of British power. It is, however, a testimony to the wisdom of Brit- 
ish statecraft that since the end of the Second World War British foreign 
policy has by and large been conscious of the decline of British power rela- 
tive to the power of other nadons. British statesmen have been aware of 
the fact that while the British Navy, taken by itself, may be as strong as it 
/was ten years ago and the channel is as broad and unruly as it always was, 
I other nations have increased their power to such an extent as to deprive 
'those two British assets of much of their effectiveness. 

b ) The Permanent Character of Power 

Related to the first error, but proceeding from a different intellectual 
operation, is the one which, while it may well be aware of the relativity of 
power, singles out a particular power factor or power relation, basing the 
estimate upon the assumption that this factor or relation is immune to 
change; 

We have already had occasion to refer to the miscalculation which up 
to 1940 saw in France the first military power on earth. Those who held 
this view erected French power into an absolute and forgot that the emi- 
nence of that power in the twenties was the result of comparison and that it 
would have to be tested by comparison in order to ascertain its quality in 
1940. Conversely, when the actual weakness of France revealed itself in 
military defeat, there developed a tendency in France and elsewhere to ex- 
pect that weakness to endure. France was treated with neglect and disdain 
as though it were bound to be weak forever. 

The evaluation of Russian power has followed a similar pattern, only in 
reverse historical order. From 1917 to the Battle of Stalingrad in 1943 the 
Soviet Union was treated as if its weakness at the beginning of the twenties 
was bound to persist whatever change might occur in other fields. Thus the 
British military mission which was sent to Moscow in the summer of 19^9 
to conclude a military alliance with the Soviet Union in anticipation of the 
approaching war with Germany, conceived its task with a view of Russian 
power which might have been justified ten or twenty years before. This mis- 
calculation was an important element in the mission’s failure. On the other 
hand, immediately after the victory of Stalingrad and under the impact of 
the Soviet Union’s aggressive foreign policy, the belief in the permanent 
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invincibility of the Soviet Union and in the permanency of its predominance 
in Europe was widely held as a dogma. 

There is a seemingly ineradicable inclination in our attitude toward the 
Latin-Amcrican countries to assume that the unchallengeable superiority of 
the colossus of the North, which has existed since the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere won their independence, was almost a law of nature whi :h 
population trends, industrialization, political and military developments 
might modify, but could not basically alter. Similarly, since for centuries 
the political history of the world has been determined by members of the 
white races while the colored races were in the main the objects of that 
history, it is difficult for members of all races alike to visualize a situation 
where the political supremacy of the white races might no longer exist, 
where, indeed, the relation between the races might even be reversed. It is 
especially the demonstration of seemingly irresistible military power which 
exerts a strange fascination over the minds of those who are given to hasty 
prophecies rather than to cautious analysis. It makes them believe that his- 
tory has come to a standstill, as it were, and that today’s holders of un- 
challengeable power cannot fail to eiijoy this power tomorrow and the day 
after. Thus, when in 1940 and 1941 the power of Germany was at its peak, 
it was widely believed that the Nazi domination of Europe was established 
forever. When the hidden strength of the Soviet Union startled the world 
in 1943, Stalin was saluted as the future master of Europe and Asia. In the 
postwar years the American monopoly of the atomic bomb has given rise 
to the conception of the “American Century,” a world dominion based 
upon American power.^ 

The root of all those tendencies to believe in the absolute character of 
power or to take the permanency of a particular power constellation for 
granted lies in the contrast between the dynamic, ever changing character 
of the power relations between nations, on the one hand, and the human 
intellect’s thirst for certainty and security in the form of definite answers, 
on the other. Confronted with the contingencies, ambiguities, and uncer- 
tainties of the international situation, we search for a definite comprehen- 
sion of the power factors upon which our foreign policy is based. We all 
find ourselves in the position of Queen Victoria, who, after dismissing 
Palmerston whose unpredictable moves on the international scene had ex- 
asperated her, asked her new Prime Minister, John Russell, for “a regular 
programme embracing these different relations with other powers.” The 
answers we receive are not always as wise as the one John Russell gave 
Queen Victoria. “It is very difficult,” he replied, “to lay down any principles 
from which deviations may not frequently be made.” " Yet a misguided pub- 
lic opinion is only too prone to blame statesmen for such deviations, deeming 
compliance with principles, without regard for the distribution of power, to 
be a virtue rather than a vice. 

1 The most spectacular contemporary victim of the fallacy of the permanent character of 
power IS fames Burnham See George Orwell, “Second Thoughts on James Burnham,” Polemic, 
No. 3, May 1946, pp 131! ; “James Burnham Rides Again,” Antioch Review, Vol. 7, No. 2, 
Summer 1947, pp. 315!?. 

2 Robert W. Seton Watson, Britain in Europe, 1789-1914 (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1937), p. 53. 
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What the observer of international politics needs in order to reduce to 
a minimum the unavoidable errors in the calculations of power is a creative 
imagination, immune from the fascination which the preponderant power 
of the moment so easily imparts, able to detach itself from the superstition of 
an inevitable trend in history, open to the possibilities for change which the 
dynamics of history entail. A creative imagination of this kind would be 
capable of that supreme intellectual achievement which consists in detecting 
under the surface of present power relations the germinal developments of 
the future, in combining the knowledge of what is with the hunch as to 
what might be, and in condensing all these facts, symptoms, and unknowns 
into a chart of probable future trends which is not too much at variance 
with what actually will happen. 


c ) The Fallacy of the Single Factor 

The third typical error in assessing the power of different nations — 
attributing to a single factor an overriding importance to the detriment of 
all the others — can best be illustrated m three of its manifestations most 
consequential in modern times: geopolitics, nauonahsm, and militarism. 

Geopolitics. Geopolitics is a pseudo-science erecting the factor of geog- 
raphy into an absolute which is supposed to determine the power and, 
hence, the fate of nations. Its basic conception is space. Yet, while space is 
static, the peoples living within the spaces of the earth are dynamic. Ac- 
cording to geopolitics. It is a law of history that peoples must expand by 
‘'conquering space,” or perish, and that the relative power of nations is de- 
termined by the mutual relation of the conquered spaces. This basic concep- 
tion of geopolitics was first expressed in a paper by Sir Halford Mackinder, 
“The Geographical Pivot of History,” read before the Royal Geographical 
Society in London in 1904. “As we consider this rapid review of the 
broader currents of history, does not a certain persistence of geographical 
relationship become evident,^ Is not the pivot region of the world’s politics 
that vast area of Euro-Asia which is inaccessible to ships, but in antiquity 
lay open to the horse-riding nomads, and is today to be covered with a 
network of railways.^” This is the “Heartland” of the world which stretches 
from the Volga to the Yangtze and from the Himalayas to the Arctic Ocean. 
“Outside the pivot area, in a great inner crescent, are Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, India and China, and in an outer crescent, Britain, South Africa, 
Australia, the United States, Canada and Japan.” The “World-Island” is 
composed of the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, around which the 
lesser land areas of the world are grouped. From this geographical structure 
of the world geopolitics draws the conclusion that “Who rules east Europe 
commands the Heartland; who rules the Heartland commands the World- 
Island; who rules the World-Island commands the World.” ^ 

Mackinder, on the basis of this analysis, foresaw the emergence of Russia 
or of whatever nation would control the territory described above as the 

3 Sir Halford J Mackinder, DcmocraUc Ideals and Reality (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1919), p. 150. 
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dominating world power. The German geopoliticians, under the leadership 
of General Haushofer, who exerted an important influence upon the power 
calculations and foreign policies of the Naza regime, were more specific. 
They postulated an alliance with the Soviet Union or else the conquest of 
Eastern Europe by Germany in order to make Ciermany the predominant 
power on earth. It is obvious that this postulate cannot be directly inferred 
from the geopolitical premise. Geopolitics only tells us what space is destined, 
because of its location relative to other spaces, to harbor the master of the 
world. It does not tell us to what particular nation that mastery will fall. 
Thus the German school of geopolitics, eager to demonstrate that it was the 
mission of the German people to conquer the “Heartland,” the geographical 
seat of world dominion, combined the geopolitical doctrine with the argu- 
ment of population pressure. The Germans were a “people without space” 
and the “living space” which they must have in order to live beckons to be 
conquered in the empty plains of Eastern Europe. 

Geopolitics, as presented in the writings of Mackinder and Fairgrieve, 
had given a valid picture of one aspect of the reality of national power, a 
picture seen, as it were, from the exclusive and, therefore, distorting angle 
of geography. In the hands of Haushofer and his disciples, geopolitics was 
transformed into a kind of political metaphysics to be used as an ideological 
weapon in the service of the international aspirations of Germany.'^ 

Nationalism. Geopolitics is the attempt to understand the problem of 
national power exclusively in terms of geography and degenerates in the 
process into a political metaphysics couched in a pscudo-scientific jargon. 
Nationalism tries to explain national power exclusively or at least predomi- 
nantly in terms of national character and degenerates in the process into the 
political metaphysics of racism. As geographical location is for geopolitics 
the one determinant of national power, so membi^rship in a nation is for 
nationalism. This membership may be defined in terms of language, culture, 
common origin, race, or in the decision of the individual to belong to the 
nation. But no matter how it is defined, it always entails as its essence par- 
taking in certain qualities, called the national character, which the members 
of a particular nation have in common and by which they differ from the 
members of other nations. The preservation of the national character and, 
more particularly, the development of its creative faculties is the supreme 
task of the nation. In order to fulfill it, the nation needs power which will 
protect It against other nations and stimulate its own development. In other 
words, the nation needs a state. “One nation — one state” is thus the political 
postulate of nationalism; the national state is its ideal. 

But though the nation needs the power of the state for the sake of its 
preservation and development, the state needs the national community in 
order to maintain and increase its power. Particularly in the nationalistic 
philosophy of Germany, as, for instance, in the writings of Fichte and Hegel, 

^ The ideological connotations of isolationism and the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere 
are akin to geopolitics in that they derive a conception of foreign policy from distorted or fic- 
tional geographical factors. The distortion of isolationism has already been pointed out in the 
text; as to the fictional character of the geographical unity of the Western Hemisphere, see 
Eugene Staley, “The Myth of the Continents,” in Compass of the World, edited by Hans W. 
Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 89-108, 
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the national character or spirit appears as the soul, and the political organiza- 
tion of the state as the body, of the national community which needs both 
in order to fulfill its mission among the other national communities. The 
feeling of affinity, the participation in a common culture and tradition, the 
awareness of a common destiny, which are of the essence of national senti- 
ment and patriotism, are transformed by nationalism into a political mysti- 
cism in which the national community and the state become superhuman 
entities, apart from, and superior to, their individual members, entitled to 
absolute loyalty and, like the idols of old, deserving of the sacrifice of men 
and goods. 

This mysticism reaches its apogee in the racist worship of the national 
character. The nation is here identified with a biological entity, the race, 
which, so long as it remains pure, produces the national character in all its 
strength and splendor. The dilution of the race through the admixture of 
alien elements corrupts the character of the nation and thus weakens the 
power of the state. The homogeneity of the nation and the purity of the race 
thus appear as the very essence of national power, and for the latter’s sake 
national minorities must either be absorbed or ejected. In the end, the na- 
tional character of one’s own nation comes to be regarded as the repository 
of all those qualities — courage, loyalty, discipline, industry, endurance, in- 
telligence, and faculty for leadership — the possession of which justifies the 
exercise of supreme power over other nations and at the same time makes 
the exercise of such power possible. The overestimation of the qualities of 
one’s own nation, which is characteristic of all nationalism, leads in the con- 
cept of the master race to the very idolatry of the national character. The 
master race is by virtue of the superior quality of its national character 
destined to rule the world. It has by virtue of these qualities the potential 
power to exercise world-wide dominion, and it is the task of statemanship 
and of military conquest to transform those slumbering potentialities into 
the actualities of world empire. 

The intellectual and political excesses of nationalism and of its degen- 
erate offspring, racism, have shocked and repelled the non-nationalistic mind 
to a much greater degree than the excesses of geopolitics. The latter have in 
the main been limited to Germany and were perpetrated in an esoteric 
language. The excesses of nationalism, on the other hand, are the logical 
outgrowth of a secular religion which has engulfed in the fanaticism of a 
holy war of extermination, enslavement, and world conquest only certain 
countries, yet has left its mark on broad sections of the population in all 
countries. Since nationalism has singled out the national character as the 
pivot of its political philosophy, program, and action, critical observers have 
frequently tended to go to the other extreme and have denied the existence 
of a national character altogether. Intent upon demonstrating the mythical 
and subjective essence of nationalism, they have been anxious to show that 
its alleged empirical basis, the national character, is also nothing but a myth. 

One can readily agree with the critics of nationalism and racism that 
the allegedly inevitable determination of the national character by the 
'‘blood,” that is, the common biological characteristics of the members of a 
certain group, is a political fabrication without any basis in fact. One can 
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also agree that the absolute constancy of the national character, deriving 
from the immutability of the qualities of a pure race, belongs in the realm 
of political mythology. The existence of the United States as a nation and 
Its assimilative powers offer convincing proof of the fallacy of both asser- 
tions. On the other hand, to deny altogether the existence of the national 
character and its bearing upon national power runs counter to the facts of 
experience, of which we have given a few samples above.^ Such denial 
would be an error no less detrimental to a correct assessment of the power 
of a nation in relation to others than the nationalistic deification of the 
national character has proved to be. 

Militarism. Militarism commits the same type of error with respect to 
military preparedness which geopolitics and nationalism commit with re- 
gard to geography and national character. Militarism is the conception that 
the power of a nation consists primarily, if not exclusively, in its military 
strength, conceived especially in quantitative terms. The largest army, the 
biggest navy, the biggest and fastest air force in the world become the pre- 
dominant, if not the exclusive, symbols of national power. While this type 
of mistaken thinking has been popularized and systematized to a particular 
degree in Germany, it ought not to be assumed that it has not found wide 
acceptance in other countries as well. 

Nations whose military strength lies in navies rather than in large stand- 
ing armies are wont to point with abhorrence to the militarism of Germany, 
France, or the Soviet Union without recognizing that they have developed 
their peculiar brand of militarism. Influenced by writers such as Mahan, 
they have emphasized out of all proportion the importance of the size and 
quality of their navies for national power. In the United States there is a 
widespread tendency to overemphasize tlie technological aspects of military 
preparedness, such as the speed and the range of airplanes and the unique- 
ness of weapons. The average German is misled by masses of goose-stepping 
soldiers. The average Russian experiences the supremacy of Soviet power, de- 
rived from space and population, in the throngs filling the vastness of Red 
Square on May Day. The typical Englishman loses his sense of proportion 
in the presence of the gigantic form of a dreadnought. Many Americans 
succumb to the fascination which emanates from the “secret” of the atomic 
bomb. All these attitudes to military preparedness have in common the mis- 
taken belief that all that counts, or at least what counts most for the power 
of a nation, is the military factor conceived in terms of numbers and quality 
of men and weapons.® 


® See above, pp. 96 ff, 

^ This aspect of militarism is impressively described by R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive 
Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1920), p. 44: “Militarism is the characteris- 
tic, not of an army, but of a society. Its essence is not any particular quality or scale of military 
preparation, but a state of mind, which, in its concentration on one particular element in social 
life, ends finally by exalting it until it becomes the arbiter of all the rest 'The purpose for which 
military forces exist is forgotten They are thought to stand by their own right and to need no 
justification. Instead of being regarded as an instrument which is necessary in an imperfect 
world, they are elevated into an object of supersiitious veneration, as tliough the world would be 
a poor insipid place without them, so that political insnmtions and social arrangements and 
intellect and morality and religion arc crushed into a mold made to fit one activity, which in a 
sane society is a subordinate activity, like the police, or the maintenance of prisons, or the 
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From the militaristic error follows inevitably the equation of national 
power with material force. To speak loudly and carry a big stick, to re- 
phrase Theodore Roosevelt’s famous dictum, is indeed the preferred method 
of militaristic diplomacy. The proponents of this method are unaware that 
it is soiVietimes wise to speak softly and carry a big stick; that it is sometimes 
even wise to leave the big stick at home where it is available when needed. 
In its exclusive concern with military strength, militarism is contemptuous 
of the intangibles of power. Without them a powerful nation may frighten 
other nations into submission or it may conquer by sheer overwhelming 
force, but it cannot rule what it has conquered; for it cannot gain voluntary 
acceptance for its rule. In the end, the power of militarism must yield to a 
power tempered with self-restraint which seeks the effectiveness of national 
power in the infrequency of its military use. The failures of Spartan, Ger- 
man, and Japanese militarism as over against the triumphs of the Roman and 
British policies of empire-building show the disastrous practical results of 
that intellectual error which we call militarism. 

Thus the error of militarism gives new sharpness to the structure and 
contours of national power. Militarism — and here is the essence of its 
error — is unable to understand the paradox that a maximum of material 
power does not necessarily mean a maximum of over-all national power. 
A nation which throws the maximum of material power which it is capable 
of mustering into the scales of international politics will find itself con- 
fronted with the maximum effort of all its competitors to equal or surpass its 
power. It will find that it has no friends, but only vassals and enemies. Since 
the emergence of the modern state system in the fifteenth century, no single 
nation has succeeded in imposing its will for any length of time upon the 
rest of the world by sheer material force alone. No nation that has tried the 
ways of militarism has been strong enough to withstand the other nations* 
combined resistance which the fear of its superior material power had called 
into being. 

The only nation which in modern times could maintain a continuous 
position of preponderance owed that position to a rare combination of po- 
tential superior power, a reputation for superior power, and the infrequent 
use of that superior power. Thus Great Britain was able, on the one hand, 
to overcome all serious challenges t^ts supcrltTflty because its sflf-restraint 
gaiacd-pOwcrftlhaHics and, hence, made it actually superior. On the other 
hand, it could minimize the incentive to challenge it because its superiority 
did not thfe^efi the' existence of other nations. When Great Britain stood 
at the threshold of its“ greatest power, it heeded the warning of its greatest 
political thinker — a warning as timely today as when first uttered in 1793: 

Among precautions against ambition, it may not be amiss to take one pre- 
caution against our own. I must fairly say, I dread our own power and our own 
ambition; I dread our being too much dreaded. It is ridiculous to say we are not 
men, and that, as men, we shall never wish to aggrandize ourselves in some way 


clcansinpr of sewers, but which in a militarist state is a kind of mystical epitome of society itself. 

“Militarism . . . is fetich worship. It is the prostration of men’s souls before, and the 
laceration of their bodies to appease an idol.” (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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or other. Can we say that even at this very hour we are not invidiously ag- 
grandized? We are already in possession of almost all the commerce of the 
world. Our empire in India is an awful thing. If we should come to be in a 
condition not only to have all this ascendant m commerce, but to be absolutely 
able, without the least control, to hold the commerce of all other nations totally 
dependent upon our good pleasure, we may say that we shall not abuse this 
astonishing and hitherto unheard-of power. But every other nation will think we 
shall abuse it. It is impossible but that, sooner or later, this state of things must 
produce a combination against us which may end in our ruin.^ 

^ Edmund Burke, “Remarks on the Policy of die Allies with Respect to France.” Wor\s 
(Boston: Litdc, Brown, and Company, 1899), IV, 457. 
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The Balance of Power 


The aspiration for power on the part of several nations, each trying either 
to maintain or to overthrow the status quo, leads of necessity to a constella- 
tion which is called the balance of power and to policies which aim at pre- 
serving It. We are using the term “of necessity’’ advisedly. For here again 
we are confronted with the basic misconception which has impeded the 
understanding of international politics and has made us the prey of illusions. 
This misconception asserts that men have a choice between power politics 
and its necessary outgrowth, the balance of power, on the one hand, and a 
different, better kind of international relationi, on the other. It insists that 
a foreign policy based on the balance of power is one among several possible 
foreign policies and that only stupid and evil men will choose the former 
and reject the latter. 

It will be shown in the following pages that the balance of power in in- 
ternational affairs is only a particular manifestation of a general social prin- 
ciple to which all societies composed of a number of autonomous units owe 
the autonomy of their component parts; that the balance of power and 
policies aiming at its preservation are not only inevitable, but an essential 
stabilizing factor in a society of sovereign nations; and that the instability 
of the international balance of power is due not to the faultiness of the prin- 
ciple, but to the particular conditions under which the principle must oper- 
ate in a society of sovereign states. 


I. SOCIAL EQUILIBRIUM 

The concept of “equilibrium” as a synonym for “balance” is commonly 
employed in many sciences — physics, biology, economics, sociology, and 
political science. It signifies stability within a system composed of a number 
of autonomous forces. Whenever the equilibrium is disturbed either by an 

1 The term “balance of power” is used in the text in four different meanings: (i) as a 
policy aimed at a certain state of affairs, (2) as an actual state of affairs, (3) as an approximately 
equal distribution of power, (4) as any distribution of power. Whenever the term is used with- 
out qualification, it refers to an actual state of affairs in which power is distributed among 
several nations with approximate equality. For the term referring to any distribution of power, 
sec below, pp. 158, 159. 
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outside force or by a change in one or the other elements composing the 
system, the system shows a tendency to re-establish either the original or a 
new equilibrium. Thus equilibrium exists in the human body. While the 
human body changes in the process of growth, the equilibrium persists as 
long as the changes occurring in the different organs of the body do not 
disturb the latter’s stability. This is especially so if the quantitative and quali- 
tative changes in the different organs are proportionate to each other. When, 
however, the body suffers a wound or loss of one of its organs through out- 
side interference or experiences a malignant growth or a pathological trans- 
formation of one of its organs, the equilibrium is disturbed, and the body 
tries to overcome the disturbance by re-establishing the equilibrium either 
on the same or a different level from the one which obtained before the 
disturbance occurred.“ 

The same concept of equilibrium is used in a special social science, such 
as economics, with reference to the relations between the different elements 
of the economic system, e.g., between savings and investments, exports and 
imports, supply and demand, costs and prices. It also applies to society as a 
whole. Thus we search for a proper balance between different geographical 
regions, such as the East and the West, the North and the South; between 
different kinds of activities, such as agriculture and industry, heavy and 
light industries, big and small businesses, producers and consumers, manage- 
ment and labor; between different functional groups, such as city and coun- 
try, the old, the middle-aged, and the young, the economic and the political 
sphere, the middle classes and the upper and lower classes. 

Two assumptions are at the foundation of all such equilibriums: first, 
that the elements to be balanced aie necessary for society or have a right to 
exist, and second, that without a state of equilibrium among them one ele- 
ment will gain ascendancy over the others, encroach upon their interests and 
rights, and might ultimately destroy them. Consequently, it is the purpose of 
all such equilibriums to maintain the stability of the system without destroy- 
ing the multiplicity of the elements composing it. If the goal were stability' 
alone, it could be achieved by allowing one element to destroy or over- 
whelm the others and take their place. Since the goal is stability plus the 


2 Cf., for instance, the impressive analogy between the equilibrium in the human body and 
in society in Walter B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body (New York W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, 1932), pp. 293, 294 “At the outset It IS noteworthy that the body politic itself exhibits 
some indications of crude autcirnatic stabili/!:ing processes In the previous chapter I expressed the 
postulate that a certain degree of constancy in a complex system is itself evidence that agencies 
arc acting or are ready to act to maintain that constancy. And moreover, that when a system 
remains steady it does so because any tendency towards change is met by increased effectiveness 
of the factor or factors which resist the change Many familiar facts prove that these statements 
are to some degree true for society even in its present unstabilized condition. A display of con- 
servatism excites a radical revolt and that in turn is followed by a rclurn to conservatism. Loose 
government and its consequences bring the reformers into power, but their tight reins soon 
provoke restiveness and the desire for release I'he noble enthusiasms and sacrifices of war are 
succeeded by moral apathy and orgies of self-indulgence. Hardly any strong tendency in a 
nation continues to the stage of disaster; before that extreme is reached corrective forces arise 
which check the tendency and they commonly prevail to such an excessive degree as themselves 
to cause a reaction. A study of the nature of these social swings and their reversal might lead 
to valuable understanding and possibly to means of more narrowly limiting the disturbances. 
At this point, however, we merely note that the disturbances are roughly limited, and that this 
limitation suggests, perhaps, the early stages of social homeostasis.” (Reprinted by permission of 
the publisher Copyright 1932, 1939, by Walter B. Cannon ) 
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Preservation of all the elements of the system, the equilibrium must aim at 
Ipreventing any element from gaining ascendancy over the others. The 
means employed to maintain the equilibrium consist in allowing the differ- 
ent elements to pursue their opposing tendencies up to the point where the 
tendency of one is not so strong as to overcome the tendency of the others, 
but strong enough to prevent the others from overcoming its own. 

Nowhere have the mechanics of social equilibrium been described more 
brilliantly and at the same time more simply than in The Federalist. Con- 
cerning the system of checks and balances of the American government, 
No. 51 of The Federalist says; 

This policy of supplying, by opposite and rival interests, the defect of better 
motives, might be traced to the whole system of human affairs, private as well 
as public. We see it particularly displayed in all the subordinate distributions of 
power, where the constant aim is to divide and arrange the several offices in 
such a manner as that each may be a check on the other — that the private inter- 
ests of every individual may be a sentinel over the public rights. These inven- 
tions of prudence cannot be less requisite in the distribution of the supreme 
powers of the state. 

The concept of equilibrium or balance has indeed found its most im- 
portant application, outside the international field, in the sphere of domestic 
government and politics.^ Parliamentary bodies have frequently developed 
within themselves a balance of power. A multi-party system lends itself par- 
ticularly to such a development. Here two groups, each representing a minor- 
ity of the legislative body, often oppose each other, and the formation of a 
^majority depends upon the votes of a third group. The third group will 
end to join the potentially or actually weaker of the two, thus imposing a 
check upon the stronger one. Even the two-party system of the United States 

3 It hardly needs to be pointed out that, while the balance of power is a universal social 
phenomenon, its functions and results are different in domestic and international piilincs The 
balance of power operates in domestic politics within a relatively stable framewotk of an 
integrated society, kept together b\ a strong consensus and the normally unchallengeable power 
of a central government On the international scene, where consensus is weak and a central 
authority does not exist, the stability of society and the freedom of its component parts depend 
to a much greater extent upon the operations of the balance of power. More concerning this will 
be said below. Cf. Chapter XII, 

Cf. also J. Alien Smith, The Growth and Decadence of Constitutional Government (New 
York- Henry Holt and Compan>, 1930), pp. 241, 242 "In the absence of any common and 
impartial agency to interpret international law and supervise international relations, every state 
IS anxious not only to increase its own authority but to prevent, if possible, any increase in the 
authority of rival states The instinct of self-preservation, in a world made up of independent 
nations, operates to make each desire power in order to secure itself against the danger of 
external aggression The fact that no country alone is sufficiently strong to feel secure against 
any possible combination of opposing states makes necessary the formation of alliances and 
counter-alliances through which each state seeks to ensure the needed support in case its safety 
is menaced from without This is usually referred to as the struggle to maintain the balance of 
power. It is merely an application of the check and balance theory of the state to international 
politics It IS assumed, and nghtlv so, that if any state should acquire a predominant position in 
international affairs, it would be a distinct menace to the interests and well-being of the rest of 
the world. Power, even though it may have been acquired as a means of protection, becomes a 
menace to international peace as soon as the country possessing it comes to feel stronger than 
any possible foe. It is no less necessary to maintain the balance of power in international politics, 
than it IS to prevent some special interest from gaining the ascendancy in the state. But since this 
balance of power idea is based on the fear of attack and assumes that every nation should be 
prepared for war, it can not be regarded as in any real sense a guaranty of international peace.” 
(Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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Congress displayed the typical constellation of this checking and balancing 
process when, especially in the last years of the administration of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the Southern Democrats constituted themselves a third party, 
voting on many issues with the Republican minority. They thus checked 
not only the Democratic majority in Congress, but also the executive branch 
which, too, was controlled by the Democratic party.^ 

The American government is the outstanding modern example of a gov- 
^ernmental system whose stability is maintained by an equilibrium among its 
component parts. Lord Bryce has said: 

The Constitution was avowedly created as an instrument of checks and bal- 
ances. Each branch of the government was to restrain the others, and maintain 
the equipoise of the whole. The legislature was to balance the executive, and 
the judiciary both. The two houses of the legislature were to balance one an- 
other. The national government, taking all its branches together, was balanced 
against the State governments. As the equilibrium was placed under the pro- 
tection of a document, unchangeable save by the people themselves, no one of 
the branches of the national government has been able to absorb or override the 
others . . . each branch maintains its independence and can, within certain 
limits, defy the others. 

But there is among political bodies and offices (i.e. the persons who from 
time to time fill the same office) of necessity a constant strife, a struggle for ex- 
istence similar to that which Mr. Darwin has shown to exist among plants and 
I animals; and as in the case of plants and animals so also in the political sphere 
I this struggle stimulates each body or office to exert its utmost force for its own 
^ preservation, and to develop its aptitudes in any direction where development is 
possible. Each branch of the American government has striven to extend its 
range and its powers; each has advanced in certain directions, but in others has 
been restrained by the equal or stronger pressure of other branches.® 

No. 51 of The Federalist has laid bare the power structure of this “dy- 
namic equilibrium” or “moving parallelogram of force,” as it was called by 
Charles A. Beard ® . the defect must be supplied, by so contriving the 

interior structure of the government as that its several constitutional parts 
may, by their mutual relations, be the means of keeping each other in their 
proper places. . . . But the great security against a gradual concentration of 
the several powers in the same department, consists in giving to those who 
administer each department the necessary constitutional means and personal 


^ Cf. the illuminating discussion of the general problem in John Stuart Mill, Considerations 
on Representative Government (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1882), p. 142: “In a 
state of society thus composed, if the representative system could be made ideally perfect, and if 
it were possible to maintain it in that state, its organization must be such that these two classes, 
manual laborers and their affinities on one side, employers of labor and their affinities on the 
other, should be, in the arrangement of the representative system, equally balanced, each in- 
fluencing about an equal number of votes m Parliament; since, assuming that the majority of 
each class, in any difference between them, would be mainly governed by their class interests, 
there would be a minority of each in whom that consideration would be subordinate to reason, 
justice, and the good of the whole; and this minority of either, joining with the whole of the 
other, would turn the scale against any demands of their own majority which were not such as 
ought to prevail.” See also p. i43» and, concerning the balance of power withm federal states, 
pp. 321-2. 

5 The American Commonwealth (New York; The Macmillan Company, i8gi), I. 200-1. 

^ The Republic (New York: The Viking Press, 1944), pp. 190-1. 
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motives to resist the encroachment of others. . . . The provision for defense 
must in this, as in all other cases, be made commensurate to the danger of 
attack. Ambition must be made to counteract ambition. The interest of the 
man must be connected with the constitutional rights of the place. . . 
The aim of these constitutional arrangements is “to guard one part of the 
society against the injustices of the other part. Different interests necessarily 
exist in different classes of citizens. If a majority be reunited by a common 
interest, the rights of the minority will be insecure.” 

The author, Hamilton or Madison, expected to safeguard the rights of 
the minority “by comprehending in the society so many separate descrip- 
tions of citizens as will render an unjust combination of a majority of the 
whole very improbable, if not impracticable. . . . The society itself will be 
broken into so many parts, interests, and classes of citizens, that the rights 
of individuals, or of the minority, will be in little danger from interested 
combinations of the majority.” Security will lie “in the multiplicity of in- 
terests,” and the degree of security “will depend on the number of interests.” 
And Charles A. Beard thus summarizes the philosophy of the American 
government: “The framers understood that government in action is power. 
They tried to pit the ambitions, interests, and forces of human beings in the 
three departments against one another in such a way as to prevent any one 
set of agents from seizing all power, from becoming dangerously power- 
ful.”" 

One needs only to substitute the terminology of international politics for 
the concepts used by The Federalist, Lord Bryce, and Professor Beard in 
their analysis of the structure and dynamics of the American government, 
and there emerge the main elements common to both the system of checks 
and balances of the American Constitution and the international balance of 
power. In other words, the same motive forces have given rise to the Ameri- 
can system of checks and balances and to the international system of the 
balance of power. Both systems seek to fulfill the same functions for their 
own stability and the autonomy of their constituent elements, however 
much they may differ in the means which they employ and in the degree to 
which they realize their aim. Both are subject to the same dynamic processes 
of change, disequilibrium, and the establishment of a new balance on a 
different level. 

Which are the main patterns of the international balance of power 
What are the typical situations out of which it arises and within which it 
operates.? What functions does it fulfill.? And to what transformations has it 
been subjected in recent history.? 


2. TWO MAIN PATTERNS OF THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 

Twaijgctors are at the basis of international society: one is the multiplic- 
ity^ the othei^is the antagonism of its elements, the individual nations. The 


7 Ibid. 
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aspirations for power of the individual nations can come into conflict with 
each other — and some, if not most of them, do at any particular moment 
in history — in two dilTerent ways. In other words, the struggle for power 
Jon the international scene can be fought in two typical patterns. 

Nation A may embark upon an imperialistic policy with regard to na- 
\ tion B, and nation B may counter that policy with a policy of th e status quo 
\or with an impe rialistic policy of its own. France and its ^ies^opposing 
. Kussia in 1812, Japan opposing uhina troiTri93i to 1941, the United Nations 
vs. the Axis from 1941 on correspond to that pattern. The pattern is one of 
direct opposition between the nation which wants to establish its power 
over another nation, and the latter which refuses to yield. 

Nation A may also pursue an imperialistic polic y toward nation C, 
which may either resist or acquiesce in that policy, while nation B follow s 
withTegard to nation C either a “policy of imperialism or one of the status 
quo. In this case, the domination of C is a goal of A’s policy. B, on the other 
hand, is opposed to A’s policy because it either wants to preserve the status 
quo with respect to C or wants the domination of C for itself. The pattern 
of the struggle for power between A and B is here not one of direct opposi- 
tion, but of competition, the object of which is the domination of C, and it 
is only through the intermediary of that competition that the contest for 
power between A and B takes place. This pattern is visible, for instance, in 
\the competition between Great Britain and Russia for the domination of 
uran in which the struggle for power between the two countries has re- 
peatedly manifested itself during the last hundred years. It is also clear in 
the competition for the domination of Germany which during the aftermath 
of the Second World War has marked the relations between France, Great 
^Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. The competition between 
the United States and the Soviet Union for the domination of Turkey offers 
'another example of the same pattern. 

It is in situa t ions such as these thatjl^ balance of pow^r operates and ful- 
fil^ its typical fu nctions. In the pattern of direct opposition, the Tarahce of 
power Ts me direct result of the desire of either nation to see its policies pre- 
vail over the policies of the other. A tries to increase its power in relation to B 
to such an extent that it can control the decisions of B and thus lead its im- 
1 periahstic policy to success. B, on the other hand, will try to increase its power 
\to such an extent that it can resist A’s pressure arid thus frustrate A’s policy, 
tr else embark upon an imperialistic policy of its own with a chance for suc- 
cess. In the latter case, A, in turn, must increase its power in order to be able 
both to resist B’s imperialistic policy and to pursue its own with a chance for 
r success. This balancing of opposing forces will go on, the increase in the power 
I of one nation calling forth an at least proportionate increase in the power of 
^the other nation, until the nations concerned change the objectives of their 
imperialistic policies, if they do not give them up altogether, or until one 
nation gains or believes it has gained a decisive advantage over the other 
nation. In that event, either the weaker yields to the stronger or the contest of 
war decides the issue. 

^^^o long as the balance of power operates successfully in such a situation, 
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it fulfills two functi ons. I t creates a precarious stability in the relations bc- 
tween the respective nations, a stability which is always in danger of being 
disturbed and, therefore, is always in need of being re-established. This is, 
however^ the only stability obtainable under the assumed conditions of the 
power pattern. For we are here in the presence of an inevitable inner con- 
tradiction of the balance of power. One of the two functions the balance of 
power is supposed to fulfill is stability in the power relations among nations; 


yet these relations are^ as_we have seen^ 1^ their very n atur e sub ject to_con- 
ti nubus ~ch ahgc. They are essentially unst^e. Since the weights which 
dct^mine the relative position of the scales have a tendency to change 
continuously by growing either heavier or lighter, whatever stability the 
; balance of power may achieve must be precarious and subject to perpetual 
adjustments in conformity with intervening changes. The other func- 
tion which a successful balance of power fulfill s under these c7)iidTtioiis is^ 
to inj ure the freedorfrof^ohe nation from domination by the other. ^ 

^^wing toTbe essentlaTTy uhst^^ ahdTlymrmic~l^afroer of^e balance, 
which is not unstable and dynamic by accident or only part of the time, 
iDut by nature and always, the independence of the nations concerned is also 
Essentially precarious and in danger. Here again, however, it must be said 
'that, given the conditions of the power pattern, the independence of the re- 
spective nations can rest on no other foundation than the power of each in- 
dividual nation to prevent the power of the other nations from encroaching 
upon its freedom. The following diagram illustrates this situation: 



In the other pattern, the pattern of competition, the mechanics of the 
balance of power are identical with those discussed. The power of A neces- 
sary to dominate C in the face of B’s opposition is balanced, if not out- 
weighed, by B’s power, while, in turn, B s power to gain dominion over C 
is balanced, if not outweighed, by the power of A. The additional function, 
however, which the balance here fulfills, aside from creating a precarious 
stability and security in the relations between A and B, consists in safeguard- 
ing the independence of C against encroachments by A or B. The independ- 
ycnce of C is a mere function of the power relations existing between A 
^nd B. 
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If these relations take a decisive turn in favor of the imperialistic nation, that 
is, A, the independence of C will at once be in jeopardy. 



If the status quo nation, that is, B, should gam a decisive and permanent 
advantage, C’s freedom will be more secure in the measure of that advan- 
tage. 



If, finally, the imperialistic nation A should give up its imperialistic policies 
altogether or shift them permanently from C to another objective, that is, D, 
the freedom of C would be permanently secured. 
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Nowhere has this function of the balance of power to preserve the in- 
dependence of weak nations been more clearly recognized than by Edmund 
Burker-the giea LLSi depositor of poliHc al wisdom in the English langujgcr 
He said in 1791 in Fis Thoughts on Trench Affaires: 

As long as those two princes (the King of Prussia and the German Em- 
peror), are at variance, so long the liberties of Germany are safe. But if ever 
they should so far understand one another as to be persuaded that they have a 
more direct and more certainly defined interest in a proportioned mutual ag- 
grandizement than in a reciprocal reduction, that is, if they come to think that 
\they are more likely to be enriched by a division of spoil than to be rendered 
/V secure by keeping to the old policy of preventing others from being spoiled by 
either of them, from that moment the liberties of Germany are no more.® 

Small nations have always owed their independence either to the balance^ 
of power (Belgium and the Balkan countries until the Second World War), 
o£to the. preponderance of one protecting power (the small nations of Cen- 
tral and South America and Portugal), oc^ to their lack of attractiveness for. 
impenalusiic aspirations (Switzerland and Spaing The ability 'of'^'etr 
^mall nations to maintain their neutrality while war rages around them has 
always been due to one or the other or all of these factors. The Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Norway in the First, in contrast to the Second World War, 
and Switzerland and Sweden in both world wars are cases in point. 

The same factors are responsible for the existence of. sorcalled. buffer statc^ 
— weak states lo^ted~cr6se'to powerful ones and serving their military secu- 
rity. The oufsfaridThg ex'alnple ofTTuHer state'"© wing its existence to the 
Bakince of power is Belgium from the beginning of its history as an inde- 
pendent State in 1831 to the Second World War. The nations belonging to 
the so-called Russian security belt which stretches along the western and 
southwestern frontiers of the Soviet Union from Finland to Bulgaria exist by 
leave of their preponderant neighbor whose military interests they serve. 


® WorfiS (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1889), IV, 331. 
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Dijferent Mxthods of the Balance 
of Power 


jThe balancing process can be carried on either by diminishing the weight 
I of the heavier scale or by increasing the weight of the lighter one. 


I. DIVIDE AND RULE 

The former method has found its clasncal manifestation, aside from the 
imposition of onerous conditions in peace treaties and the incitement to 
treason and revolution, in the maxim “divide and rule.” It has been resorted 
to by nations who tried to make or keep their competitors weak by dividing 
them or keeping them divided. The most consistent and important policies 
of this kind in modern times are the policy of France with respect to Ger- 
many and the policy of the Soviet Union with respect to the rest of Europe. 
From the seventeenth century to the present day, it has been an unvarying 
principle of French foreign policy either to favor the division of the Ger- 
man Empire into a number of small independent states or to prevent the 
coalescence of such states into one unified nation. The support of the Protes- 
tant princes of Germany by Richelieu, of the Rhinebund by Napoleon I, 
of the princes of Southern Germany by Napoleon III, of the abortive sepa- 
ratist movements after the First World War, and the opposition to the uni- 
fication of Germany after the Second World War — all have their common 
denominator in considerations of the balance of power in Europe which 
France found threatened by a strong German state. Similarly, the Soviet 
Union from the twenties to the present has consistently opposed all plans 
for the unification of Europe, on the assumption that the pooling of the 
divided strength of the European nations into a “Western bloc” would give 
the enemies of the Soviet Union such power as to threaten the latter’s 
security. 

The other method of balancing the power of several nations consists in 
\| adding to the strength of the weaker nation. This method can be carried out 
by two different means : Either B can increase its power sufficiently to offset, 
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if not surpass, the power of A, and vice versa. Or B can pool its power with 
the power of all the other nations which pursue identical policies with re- 
gard to A, in which case A will pool its power with all the nations pursuing 
identical policies with respect to B. The former alternative is exemplified by 
the policy of compensations and the armament race as well as by disarma- 
ment; the latter, by the policy of alliances. 


2. COMPENSATIONS 

Compensations of a territorial nature were in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries a common device for maintaining a balance of power which 
had been, or was to be, disturbed by the territorial acquisitions of one nation. 
•The Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 which terminated the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession recognized for the first time expressly the principle of the balance of 
^poWer by way of territorial compensations. It provided for the division of 
most of the Spanish possessions, European and colonial, between the Haps- 
burgs and the Bourbons ‘*ad conservandttm in Europa equilibrium,” as the 
treaty put it. 

The three partitions of Poland in 1772, 1793, and 1795, which in a sense 
mark the end of the classic period of the balance of power for reasons we will 
discuss later,^ reaffirm its essence by proceeding under the guidance of the 
principle of compensations. Since territorial acquisitions at the expense of 
Poland by any one of the interested nations, Austria, Prussia, and Russia, to 
the exclusion of the others would have upset the balance of power, the three 
nations agreed to divide Polish territory in such a way that the distribution 
of power among themselves would be approximately the same after the par- 
titions as it had been before. In the treaty of 1772 between Austria and Russia, 
it was even stipulated that “the acquisitions . . . shall be completely equal, 
the portion of one cannot exceed the portion of the other.” 

Fertility of the soil and number and quality of the populations concerned 
I were used as objective standards by which to determine the increase in power 
I which the individual nations received through the acquisition of territory. 
While in the eighteenth century this standard was rather crudely applied, the 
Congress of Vienna refined the policy of compensations by appointing in 1815 
a statistical commission which was charged with evaluating the territories to 
be disposed of by the standard of number, quality, and type of population. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
\ century, the principle of compensations was again consciously applied to the 
' jdistribution of colonial territories and the delimitation of colonial or semi- 
colonial spheres of influence. Africa, in particular, was during that period the 
Ifcbject of numerc^ treaties delimiting spheres of influence for the major 
colonial powerss-Thus the competition between France, Great Britain, and 
Italy for the domination of Ethiopia was provisionally resolved, after the 
model of the partitions of Poland, by the treaty of 1906 which divided the 
country into three spheres of influence for the purpose of establishing in that 


1 See below, p. 150. 
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r^ion a balance of power among the nations concerned. Simdarly, the rivalry 
*dSetween Great Britain and Russia with respect to Iran led to the Anglo- 
Russian treaty of 1907 which established spheres of influence for the contract- 
ing parties and a neutral sphere under the exclusive domination of Iran. The 
compensation consists here not in the outright cession of territorial sov- 
^ereignty, but rather in the reservation, to the exclusive benefit of a particular 
nation, of certain territories for commercial exploitation, political and mili- 
tary penetration, and eventual establishment of sovereignty. In other words, 
the particular nation has the right, without having full title to the territory 
concerned, to operate within its sphere of influence without competition or 
opposition from any other nation. The other nation, in turn, has the right to 
claim for its own sphere of influence the same abstinence on the part of the 
former. 

Even where the principle of compensations is not consciously applied, 
however, as it was in the aforementioned treaties, it is nowhere absent from 
political arrangements, territorial or other, made within a balance-of-power 
system. For given such a system, no nation will agree to concede political ad- 
vantages to another nation without the expectation, which may or may not 
be well founded, of receiving proportionate advantages in return. The bar- 
gaining of diplomatic negotiations, issuing in political compromise, is but 
the principle of compensations m its most general form and as such it is 
organically connected with the balance of power. 


3. ARMAMENTS 

The principal means, however, by which a nation endeavors with the 
power at its disposal to maintain or re-establish the balance of power are 
armaments. The armament race in which nation A tries to keep up with, 
and then to outdo, the armaments of nation B, and vice versa, is the typical 
instrumentality of an unstable, dynamic balance of power. The necessary 
corollary of the armaments race is a constantly increasing burden of military 
preparations devouring an ever greater portion of the national budget and 
making for ever deepening fears, suspicions, and insecurity. The situation 
preceding the First World War with the naval competition between Germany 
and Great Britain and the rivalry of the French and German armies illustrates 
this point. 

It is in recognition of situations such as these that since the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars repeated attempts have been made to create a stable 
balance of power, if not to establish permanent peace, by means of propor- 
tionate disarmament of competing nations. Th^ technique of stabilizing the 
balance of power by means of a proportionate reduction of armaments is 
somewhat sMlar^To the technrque of territorial compensations. For this 
technique, too, requires a quantitative evaluation of the changes which 
disarmament will bring about in the respective power of the individual na- 
tions. The difficulties in making such a quantitative evaluation, in correlating, 
for instance, the military strength of the French Army of 1932 with the mili- 
tary power represented by the industrial potential of Germany, have greatly 
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contributed to the failure of most attempts at creating a stable balance of power 
by means of disarmament. The only outstanding success of this kind was the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 in which Great Britain, the United States, 
Wapan, France, and Italy agreed to a proportionate reduction and limitation 
Jof naval armaments. Yet it must be noted that this treaty was part of an over- 
all political and territorial settlement in the Pacific which sought to stabilize 
the power relations in that region on the foundation of Anglo-American 
predominance. (The problem of disarmament will be discussed in greater 
detail m Chapter XXI.) 


4. ALLIANCES 


The historically* most important manifestation of the balance of power, 
however, is to be found, not in the equilibrium of two isolated nations, but 

in the relations betv^een one nation or alliance of nations and another alliance. 

% 


a ) Alliances vs. World Domination 

While the balance of power as a natural and inevitable outgrowth of the 
struggle for power is as old as political history itself, systematic theoretic re- 
flections, starting in the sixteenth century and reaching their culmination in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, have conceived the balance of power 
generally as a protective device of an alliance of naaons, anxious for their in- 
dependence, against another nation’s designs for world domination, then 
called universal monarchy. 
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Francis Bacon was, after the Florentine statesmen and historians Rucellai 
and Guicciardini, the first to recognize the essence of the balance of power by 
way of alliances. In his essay Of Empire he says: 

First, for their neighbors, there can no general rule be given (the occasions 
are so variable), save one which ever holdeth — which is, that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of their neighbors do overgrow so (by increase of terri- 
tory, by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like,) as they become more 
able to annoy them than they were. . . . During that triumvirate of kings, 
King Henry VIII of England, Francis I, king of France, and Charles V, em- 
peror, there was such a watch kept that none of the three could win a palm of 
ground, but the other two would straightways balance it, either by confederation, 
or, if need were, by a war, and would not in any wise take up peace at Interest; 
and the like was done by that League (which Guicciardine saith was the se- 
curity of Italy,) made between Ferdinando, king of Naples, Lorenzms Medices, 
and Ludovicus Sforsa, potentates, the one of Florence, the other of Milan. 

The alliances which’ Francis I concluded with Henry VIII and the Turks 
in order to prevent Charles V of Flapsburg from stabilizing and expanding 
his empire are the first modern example on a grand scale of the balance of 
power operating between an alliance and one nation intent upon establishing 
a universal monarchy. In the second half of the seventeenth century, Louis 
XIV of France took over the role which the Hapsburgs had played before 
and called forth a similar reaction among the European nations. Alhances 
were formed around England and the Netherlands with the purpose of pro- 
tecting the European nations from French domination and establishing a 
new balance of power between France and the rest of Europe. 

The wars against the France of 1789 and against Napoleon show the same 
constellation of one preponderant nation aiming at world domination and 
being opposed by a coalition of nations for the sake of preserving their in- 
dependence. 1 he manifesto with which the first coalition initiated these wars 
in 1792 declared that “no power interested in the maintenance of the balance 
of power m Europe could see with indifference the Kingdom of France, which 
at one time formed so important a weight in this great balance, delivered any 
longer to domestic agitations and to the horrors of disorder and anarchy 
which, so to speak, have destroyed her political existence.” And wKen these 
wars reached their conclusion, it was still the intention of the Allied powers, 
in the words of the Convention of Paris of April 23, 1814, “to put an end to 
the miseries of Europe, and to found her repose upon a just redistribution of 
forces among the nations of which she is composed,” that is, upon a new 
balance of power. The coalitions which fought the Second World War against 
Germany and Japan owed their existence to the same fear, common to all 
their members, of the latter nations’ imperialism, and they pursued the same 
goal of preserving their independence in a new balance of power. 


b) Alliances vs. Counter alliances 

between an alli^ce of nations defending their independence 
^against one potentiaL conqueror is the” rfipst- spectacular of the constellations 
to which the balairce of power gives rise. The opposition of two alliances, one 
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o£ J)jQth^puxsuing im^maHsdc goals and defending the independence of their 
imembers against the imperialistic aspiratibhs of the otheFcoalifibnj^s tKe\ 
most frequent consfcttafToirwithln the system of the balance of power. 

To rnention only a few of the more important examples, the coalitions 
which fought the Thirty Years’ War under the leadership of France and 
Sweden, on the one hand, and of Austria, on the other, sought to promote 
the imperialistic ambitions especially of Sweden and Austria and at the same 
time to keep these ambitions in check. The several treaties settling the affairs 
of Europe after the Thirty Years’ War tried to establish a balance of power 
serving the latter end. The many coalition wars, which filled the period be- 
tween the Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 and the first partition of Poland of 1772, 
all attempted to maintain the bat^rtce which the Treaty of Utrecht had estab- 
lished and which the decline of Swedish power as well as the rise of Prussian, 
[Russian, and British strength tended to disturb. The frequent changes in the 
[alignments, even while war was in progress, have startled the historians and 
have made the eighteenth century appear to be particularly unprincipled and 
devoid of moral considerations. It was against that kind of foreign policy that 
Washington’s Farewell Address warned the American people. 

Yet the period in which that foreign policy flourished was the golden age 
of the balance of power in theory as well as in practice. It was during that 
period that most of the literature of the balance of power was published and 
that the princes of Europe looked to the balance of power as the supreme prin- 
Iciple to guide their conduct in foreign affairs. It is true that they allowed 
themselves to be guided by it in order to further their own interests. But, by 
doing so, it was inevitable that they would change sides, desert old alliances, 
and form new ones whenever it seemed to them that the balance of power 
had been disturbed and that a realignment of forces was needed to re-establish 
it. In that period, foreign policy was indeed a sport of kings, not to be taken 
imore seriously than games and gambles, played for strictly limited stakes, and 
utterly devoid of transcendent principles of any kind. 

^ Since such was the nature of international politics, what looks in retro- 
spect like treachery and immorality was then little more than an elegant 
maneuver, a daring piece of strategy, or a finely contrived tactical movement, 
all executed according to the rules of the game which all players recognized 
as binding. The balance of power of that period was amoral rather than im- 
moral. The technical rules of the art of politics were its only standard. Its 
flexibility, which was its peculiar merit from the technical point of view, was, 
then, the result of imperviousness to moral considerations, such as good faith 
and loyalty, a moral deficiency which to us seems deserving of reproach. 

From the beginning of the modern state system at the turn of the fifteenth 
century to the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815, E^uropean nations wer^ 
[the active factors in the balance of power. Turkey was the one notable ex- 
ception. Alliances and counteralliances were formed m order to maintain ^e 
balance or to re-establish jt. The century from 1815 to the outbreak of the First 
World War saw the gradual extension of the European balance of power 
into a world-wide system.vOne might say that this epoch started with Presi- 
dent Monroe’s message to Congress in 1823, containing what is known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. By declaring the mutual political independence of Europe 
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and the Western Hemisphere and thus dividing the world, as it were, into 
two political systems. President Monroe laid the groundwork for the sub- 
sequent transformation of the European into a world-wide balance-of-power 
system. 

This transformation was for the first time clearly envisaged and formu- 
lated in the speech which George Canning made as British Foreign Secretary 
to the House of Commons on December 12, 1826. Canning had been criti- 
cized for not having gone to war with France in order to restore the balance 
of power which had been disturbed by the French invasion of Spain. In 
order to disarm his critics, he formulated a new theory of the balance of 
power. Through the instrumentality of British recognition of their inde- 
pendence he included the newly freed Latin-American republics as active 
elements in the balance. He reasoned thus: 

But were there no other means than war for restoring the balance of power? 
— Is the balance of power a fixed and unalterable standard Or is it not a stand- 
ard perpetually varying, as civilization advances, and as new nations spring up, 
and take their place among established political communities'^ The balance of 
power a century and a half ago was to be adjusted between France and Spain, 
the Netherlands, Austria, and England. Some years after, Russia assumed her 
high station in European politics. Some years after that again, Prussia became 
not only a substantive, but a preponderating monarchy. — Thus, while the bal- 
ance of power continued in principle the same, the means of adjusting it be- 
came more varied and enlarged. They became enlarged, in proportion to the 
increased number of considerable states — in proportion, I may say, to the num- 
ber of weights which might be shifted into the one or the other scale. ... Was 
there no other mode of resistance, than by a direct attack upon France — or by a 
war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain? What, if the possession of Spain 
might be rendered harmless in rival hands — harmless as regarded us — and 
valueless to the possessors^ Might not compensation for disparagement be ob- 
tained ... by means better adapted to the present time? If France occupied 
Spain, was it necessary, in order to avoid the consequences of that occupation — 
that we should blockade Cadiz? No. I looked another way — I saw materials 
for compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain, such as our 
ancestors had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, it should not be 
Spain ''with the Indies." I called the New World into existence, to redress the 
balance of the Old.^ 

This development toward a world-wide balance of power operating by 
means of alliances and counteralliances was consummated in the course of 
the First World War in which practically all nations of the world partici- 
pated actively on one or the other side. The very designation of that war as 
a “world” war points to the consummation of the development. 

In contrast to the Second World War, however, th e First Wo rld War had 
its origins exclusively in the fear of a disturbance of the Eur opean balance of 
power which wasThreatehecTin “twoTegionsilBelgium anTtne^alkans. Bel- 
gium, located at the northeastern frontier of France Im^gUJr’diriglhe eastern 
approaches to the English Channel, found itself a focal point of great power 

2 Speeches of the Right Honourable George Canning (London, 1836), VI, 109-11. 
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competition, without being strong enough to participate actively in that com- 
ipetition. That the independence of Belgium was necessary for the balance of 
power in Europe was axiomatic. Its annexation by any of the great Euro- 
pean nations would of necessity make that nation too powerful for the 
security of the others. This was recognized from the very moment when 
Belgium gained its independence with the active support of Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France. These nations, assembled at a con- 
ference in London, declared on February 19, 1831, that “They had the 
ight, and the events imposed upon them the duty to see to it that the Belgian 
provinces, after they had become independent, d id not leopardize the gene ral 
security and th e European batance ofTow er.” ^ 

In turthFrance of that aim, the five nations concerned concluded in 1839 a 
treaty in which they declared Belgium to be “an independent and perpetually 
neutral state” under the collective guaranty of the five signatories. This 
declaration sought to prevent Belgium forever from participating, on one or 
the other side, in the European balance of power. It was the German violation 
of Belgium’s neutrality which in 1914 crystallized the threat to the balance 
of power emanating from Germany and enabled Great Britain to justify its 
participation in the war on the side of France, Russia, and their allies. 

The concern of Austria, Great Britain, and Russia in the preservation of 
the balance of power m the Balkans was concomitant with the weakening of 
Turkish power in that region. The Crimean War of 1854-56 was fought by 
an alliance of France, Great Britain, and Turkey against Russia for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the balance of power in the Balkans. The alliance treaty 
of March 13, 1854, declared “that the existence of the Ottoman Empire in its 
present extent, is of essential importance to the balance of power among the 
states of Europe.” The subsequent rivalries and wars, especially the events 
which led to the Congress of Berlin of 1878 and the Balkan wars of 1912 and 
1913, are all overshadowed by the fear that one of the nations mainly inter- 
ested in the Balkans might gain an increase m power in that region out of 
proportion to the power of the other nations concerned. 

In the years immediately preceding the First World War, t he balance of 
p ower in the Balkans increased in importance: for, g ince the Triple Alliance 
between Austria, Germany, and Italy seemed approximately to balance the 
triple Entente between France, Russia, and Great Britain, the power com- 
jination which gained a decisive advantage in the Balkans might easily gain 
a decisive advantage in the over-all European balance of power. It was that 
fear which motivated Austria in July 1914 to try to settle its accounts with 
Serbia once and for all and which induced Germany to support Austria un- 
cbnditionally. It was the same fear which brought Russia to the support of 
Serbia, and France to the support of Russia. In his telegraphic message of 
August 2, 1914, to George V of England, the Russian Czar summed the sit- 
uation up well when he said that the effect of the predominance of Austria 
over Serbia “would have been to upset balance of power in Balkans, which is 
of such vital interest to my Empire as well as to those Powers who desire 


3 Protocols of Conferences in London Relative to the Affairs of Belgium (1830-^1), p. 60 
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maintenance of balance of power in Europe ... I trust your country will 
not fail to support France and Russia in fighting to maintain balance of 
power in Europe.” ^ 

After the First World War, France maintained permanent alliances with 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania and, in 1935, concluded 
» an alliance — which was, however, not implemented — with the Soviet 
* Union. This policy can be understood as a kind of ^reventiyfi^bahmce-of- 
power policy which anticipated Germany’s comeback and attempted to main- 
tain the status quo of Versailles 111 the face of such an eventuality. On the 
other hand, the formation in 1936 of an alliance between Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, called the Axis, was intended as a counterweight against the alliance 
between France and the Eastern European nations, which would at the same 
time neutralize the Soviet Union. 

Thus the period between the two world wars stands in fact under the sign 
of the balance of power by alliances and countcralliances, although in theory 
the principle of the balance of power was supposed to have been superseded 
by the League-of-Nations principle of collective security. Yet, actually, col- 
lective security, as shall be shown later in greater detail,"’ did not abolish the 
balance of power. Rather it reaffirmed it in form of a universal alliance against 
any potential aggressor, the presumption being that such an alliance would 
always outweigh any potential aggressor. Gollcctivc security differs, however, 
from the balance of power in the principle of association by virtue of which ! 
the alliance is formed. Balance-of-power alliances are formed by certain in- 
dividual nations against other individual nations or an alliance of them on 
the basis of what those individual nations regard as their separate national/ 
interests. The organizing principle of collective security is the respect for the 
moral and legal obligation to consider an attack by any nation upon any 
member of the alliance as an attack upon all members of the alliance. (Con- 
sequently, collective security operates automatically, that is, aggression calls 
the counteralhancc into operation at once and, therefore, protects peace and 
security with the greatest possible efficiency. Alliances within a balance-of- 
power system, on the other hand, are frequently uncertain in actual operation 
since they are dependent upon political considerations of the individual na- 
tions. The defection of Italy from the Triple Alliance in 1915 and the disin- 
tegration of the French system of alliances between 1935 and 1939 illustrate 
this weakness of the balance of power. 


5. THE “holder” of THE BALANCE 

Whenever the balance of power is to be realized by means of an alliance — 
and this has been generally so up to the end of the Second World War — 
two possible variations of this pattern have to be distinguished. To use the 
language of the metaphor of the balance, the system may consist of two scales 
in each of which are to be found the nation or nations identified with the 

^ British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914 (London: His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, 126), XI, 276. 

® See below, Chapter XXII. 
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/same policy of the status quo or of imperialism. The continental nations of 
purope have generally operated the balance of power in this way. 

The syst em may JimvcYcr*, consist of two scales plus a third element, the 
rholcfer” of t£i£3aIance_Qr^the “balancer.” TheT^alancer Is not permTahently 
identified with t he policies of either nation or'grouiroFTiation^ Its oiily^^- 
jectjvc within the system is the7hmmenance"ofTh^t5rrhince;TegardT^s of the 
concrete policies which the balance will serve. In consequenc e , the ho lder of 
the balance will throw its weight at one time in this scale, at another time in 
the otf ^r scale, g uided only by one consideration, that is, the relative position 
( of the sc ales. Thus it will put its weight always in the scale which seems to be 
[higher than the other because It isTignter. The b alancer may become in a rel a» 
tly eTy short span hi<;tory mnsernrively the ~frrend a net foe of all ma jor 
powers, provided they all consecutively threaten the balance by approaching 
pfFdtiTiriTiance over the others and are in turn threatened by others which are 
about to gain such predominance. While the holder of the balance has no 
permanent friends, it has no permanent foes either. 

|| The balancer is in a position of “splendid isolation.” It is isolated by its own 
cnoicc; for, while the two scales of the balance must vie with each other to 
add its weight to theirs in order to gain the overweight necessary for success, 
i t must refuse to enter into per manent ti es with either s ide^ The holder of tb^ 

' balance waits in the middle in watchful detachment to see which scale is 
Il^ely tq sink. Its isolati on is “splendid’j for^sin^ it^ support or lack of sup- 
port is tTe^ ^cisive factor^TiTth^ struggle for power, its fbrHghJp'oTicy^f 
cleve7?y"lnanaged, Is"*ablc' t^'extfact the pfr e'e ' Tf om those w hom it 

s upports , binccrh owever, this support, reg ardless oF the price paid for it, is 

f lways uncertain and shifts from one side to the other in accordance with the 
novcments of the balance, its policies arc~fesenred and subjeci: foTondem na- 
i dn on moral~g>'bun ds. Thus it has Been said oTThe outstanding balancer in 
moderndimes, (jrrSt Britain, that it lets others fight its wars, that it keeps 
Europe divided in order to dominate the continent, and that the fickleness of 
its policies is such as to make alliances with Great Britain impossible. “Per- 
fldioiiji Albion” has become a by-word in the mouths of those who either were 
unable to gain Great Britain’s support, however hard they tried, or else lost 
it after they had paid what seemed to them too high a price. 

The holder of the balaiice occupies the key position in the system of the 
.palatice brpower, since Its position determines the outcome of the struggle for 
power. It has, thereJbr£»..been called the “arbiter” of the system who de- 
cides who will win and who will lose. By making it impossible for any nation 
or combination of nation;} to gain predolnmance over the others, it preserves 
its own independence as well.as.^_e independence of all the other nations, and 
is thus a most powerful factor in international politics. 

The holder ofthe-balaoce-caa use this power in three different ways. It can 
make its joining one or the other nation or alliance dependent upon certain 
conditions favorable to the maintenance or restoration of the balance. It can 
make its support of the peace settlement dependent upon similar conditions. 
It can, finally, in either situadgn _se„e.tO jt that the objectives of its own national 
policy, apaTfTrom IheThamtenance of the balance of power, are realized in the 
process of balancing the power of others. 
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France under Louis XIV and Italy in the decade before the First World 
War attempted to play this role of arbiter of the European balance of power J 
But France was too deeply involved in the struggle for power on the European 
continent, too much a part of its balance of power, and too much lacking in 
commanding superiority to play that role successfully. Italy, on the other hand, 
had not enough weight to throw around to give it the key position in the bal- 
ance of power. For this reason it earned only the moral condemnation, but 
/<iot the respect, which similar policies had brought Great Britain. Only 
Wenice in the sixteenth century and Great Britain since the reign of Henry 
H^III were able to make the holding of the balance between other nations 
^ne of the cornerstones of their foreign policies, using the tliree methods 
mentioned above either severally or jointly. 

The idea appeared for the first time with reference to the Venetians in a 
letter written in 1553 by Queen Mary of Hungary to the imperial ambassador 
in England. She pointed out that the Italians had good reason to oppose 
France; but, she continued, “You know how they fear the power of the one 
and of the other of the two princes [Charles V and Francis I] and how they 
are concerned to balance their power.” ® In the following years, on the occa- 
sion of Venice’s refusals of French offers of alliance, French statesmen char- 
acterized the foreign policy of Venice in similar terms, with special reference 
to the aspects of isolation and detachment from alliances with either side. 
In 1554, for instance, Henry II of France was reported by a Venetian ambassa- 
dor to have explained such refusals by the fear of Venice that in the event of 
the death of Charles V Spain might become inferior to France; Venice, how- 
ever, tried to “keep things in balance {tener le cose in equate stato')^ Another 
Venetian ambassador reported in 1558 that the French explained the foreign 
policy of Venice by its suspicion of the increase in power of France and Spain. 
Venice wanted to prevent “that the balance tip to either side {qtie la bilancia 
non pendesse da alcana parte)** The ambassador added that “this policy is 
being praised and even admired by intelligent people; in these turbulent times 
the weak find protection nowhere but in the Republic of Venice and there- 
fore all Italians, in particular, desire her independence and welcome her 
armaments.” ^ 

I’he classic example of the balancer has, however, been provided by Great 
, Britaiii.‘T6 Henry VIlI is attributed the maxim: cut adhaereo praeest, that 
is, ^e whom I support will prevail.” He is reported to have had himself 

( parm^d linkling iirfiis right hind 'o' pair of scales in perfect balance, one of 
them occupied by France, the other by Austria, and holding in his left hand 
a weight ready to be dropped in either scale. Of England under Elizabeth it 
was said “that France and Spain are as it were the Scales in the Balance of 
Europe and England the Tongue or the Holder of the Balance.” ® In 1624, a 
'French pamphlet invited King Jacob to follow the glorious example of 
Elizabeth and Henry VIII “who played his role so well between the Emperor 


® Papier s d’ttat du Cardinal de Granvelle (Paris, 1843), IV, 121. 

^ Eugeno AlWri, Le Relazioni degli Ambtasetatori Veneti al Senato, Series I (Firenze, 
1862), II, 287, 464. 

® William Camden, Annales of the History of the Most Renowned and Victorious Pnneess 
Elizabeth, Late Queen of England (London, 1635), p. 196. 
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Charles V and King Francis by making himself feared and flattered by both 
and by holding, as it were, the balance between them ” 

^^ith the appearance of Louis XIV as a new aspirant for the universal 
monan hy, it became more and more common, in England and elsewhere, to 
consider it the English mission to act as “arbiter of Europe” by keeping the 
Hapsburgs and France in balance. This same standard was applied critically 
to the foreign policy of Charles II, who made common cause with Louis XIV 
against the Netherlands, and in support of the anti-French policies of Wil- 
liam III. With the War of the Spanish Succession, that standard was erected 
into a dogma, especially in England. It remained, as applied to ever new com- 
binations of powers, practically unchallenged until the Manchester liberals 
after the middle of the nineteenth century advocated complete and permanent 
detachment from the affairs of the European continent, that is, isolationism, 
as the principle of British foreign policy. As the tradition and practice of Brit- 
ish diplomacy, this variety of the balance of power seems to have disappeared 
only in recent years with the decline of British, and the growth of American 
and Russian, power.® 

* On this point, cf. the detailed discussion below, pp. 273 ff. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Structure of the Balance 
of Power 


I. DOMINANT AND DEPENDENT SYSTEMS 

We have spoken thus far of the balance of power as if it were one single sys** 
tern comprehending all nations actively engaged in international politics. 
Closer observation, however, reveals that such a system is frequently composed 
of a number of subsystems which arc interrelated with each other, but which 
maintain withrmhemseTves a balance of power of their own. The interrela- 
tionship between the different systems is generally one of subordination in the 
sense that one dominates because of the relatively great weight accumulated 
in its jicaks, while the others are, as it were, attached to the scales of that 
dormnant system. 

"Thus, in the sixteenth century, the dominant balance of power operated 
between France and the Hapsburgs, while at the same time an autonomous 
system kept the Italian states in equilibrium. In the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century a separate balance of power developed in Northern Europe out 
of the challenge with which the rise of Swedish power confronted the na- 
tions adjacent to the Baltic Sea. The transformation of Prussia into a first-rate 
power in the eighteenth century brought about a particular German balance 
of power, the other scale of which had Austria as its main weight. This auton- 
omous system, ‘‘a little Europe within the great,” was dissolved only in 1866 
with the expulsion of Austria from the Germanic Confederation as a conse- 
quence of the Prusso-Austrian War of the same year. The eighteenth century 
saw also the development of an Eastern balance of power occasioned by the 
ascendancy of Russia. The partitions of Poland, by virtue of the principle of 
compensations, between Russia, Prussia, and Austria are the first spectacular 
manifestations of that new system. 

Throughout the nineteenth century until the present day, the balance of 
power in the Balkans has been of concern to the nations of Europe. As early 
as 1790 Turkey concluded a treaty with Prussia in which the latter promised 
to go to war with Austria and Russia “because of the prejudice which the 
enemies, in crossing the Danube, have brought to the desirable and necessary 
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balance of power.” In the latter part of the nineteenth century one began to 
speak of an African balance of power with reference to a certain equilibrium 
among the colonial acquisitions of the great powers. Later on, the balance of 
power in the Western Hemisphere, in the Pacific, in the Far and Near East 
were added to the diplomatic vocabulary. One even spoke of an “Austrian 
equilibrium”; and of the Austrian monarchy with its antagonistic nationali- 
ties it was said that it “is constrained to apply to itself the rules of con- 
duct which the powers of Europe with their perpetual rivalries follow with 
regard to each other.” ^ 

It is not by accident that the autonomy of such local balance-of-power 
systems is the greater and their subordination to a dominant system the less 
notificahle^the more remove^ they are physically frorri the center of the strug- 
gle for flower, the more they operate at the periphery oF the^ddmihant sys- 
tem, out of reach of the dominant nations. Thus an Italian balance of power 
could develop during the fifteenth century in relative autonomy, while the 
great nations of Europe were occupied in other regions. For the better part 
of the history of Western civilization the difTerent balance-of-power systems of 
Asia, Africa, and America were entirely independent of the constellations 
of the European nations, to the point of being hardly known to them. 

The balance of power in the Western Hemisphere up to the Second World 
War and in Eastern Europe until the end of the eighteenth century owe their 
relative autonomous development to their location at the periphery of the 
power centers of the time. The partitions of Poland which were intended to 
preserve the balance of power in Eastern Europe were executed by the directly 
interested nations without interference of any other nation. The alliance con- 
cludedTiT 1851 between Brazil and Uruguay against Argentina for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the balance of power in South America had only a very 
remote connection with the European balance of power. On the other hand, it 
is hardly justified to speak of an autonomous African balance of power. Since 
there are at present no indigenous nations in Africa which could compete for 
power with each other and with non-African nations, Africa is solely an 
object of the struggle for power centered elsewhere, that is, one of the ele- 
ments in the European and world balance of power. 

However, the more intimately a local balance of power is connected with 
the dominant one the less opportunity it has to operate autonomously and the 
more it tends to become merely a localized manifestation of the dominant 
balance of power. The balance of power within the German Confederation 
from Frederick the Great to the War of 1866 presents an intermediate situa- 
tion between full autonomy and complete integration. It combines a certain 
degree of autonomy with integration into the dominant system. While the 
equilibrium between Prussia and Austria was, as we have seen,^ a precondition 
for the preservation of the liberties of the members of the Germanic Confed- 
eration, this equilibrium was also indispensable for the maintenance of the 
European balance of power as a whole. 

The German balanc e thus fulfilled a dual function: one within its own 
frarneworkTanotherfoi the general system of which it was a part. Conversely, 

1 Albert Sorel, L'Eutope ct la revolution jrangaise (Pans: E. Plon, 1885), I, 443. 

2 See above, p. 1 33. 
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the fusion of Prussia and Austria or the domination of one by the other 
would not only have been destructive of the independence of the individual 
German states, but would as well have threatened the freedom of the other 
European nations with destruction. “If Europe,” as Edmund Burke put it, 
“does not conceive the independence and the equilibrium of the empire to 
be in the very essence of the system of balance of power in Europe ... all the 
politics of Europe for more than two centuries have been miserably errone- 
ous.” ® The perpetuation of the balance between Prussia and Austria was, 
therefore, in the interest not only of the other members of the Germanic Con- 
federation, but of all European nations. 

When; as a consequence of the War of 1866, Prussia and later Germany 
gained a permanent advantage over Austria which destroyed the balance 
between the two nations and made Germany predominant in Europe, it be- 
came one of the functions of the European balance of power to preserve at 
least the independence of Austria against infringement by its stronger neigh- 
bor. It was in consequence of that permanent European interest that after the 
First World War the victorious Allies sought by legal, economic, and political 
measures to prevent the fusion of Austria with Germany. Moreover, it was 
within the logic of this situation that Hitler regarded the annexation of Aus- 
tria as a necessary stepping-stone on the road toward the overthrow of the 
European balance of power. 

The balance of power in the Balkans has fulfilled a similar function since 
the last decades of the nineteenth century. Here, too, the maintenance of a 
balance of power among the Balkan nations has been regarded as a pre- 
requisite for the maintenance of the European balance. Wheiievcr .the local 
balance was threatened, the great nations of Europe intervened in order to 
restore it. The statement of the Russian Czar at the beginning of the First 
WbrlcTWar, quoted above/ clearly illustrates that connection. 

2. STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE BALANCE 
OF POWER® 

In recent times, however, the relations between the dominant balance of 
power and the local systems have shown an ever increasing tendency to 
change to the detriment of the autonomy of the local systems. The reasons for 
this development lie in the structural changes which the dominant balance of 
power has undergone since the First World War and which became manifest 
in the Second World War. We have already indicated the gradual expansion 
of the dominant balance-of-power system from Western and Central Europe 
to the rest of the continent and from there to other continents, until finally 
the First World War saw all the nations of the earth actively participating in 
a world-wide balance of power. 

Hand in hand with the consummation of this expansion went a shift of 
the main weights of the balance from Europe to other continents. At the out- 

® Loc. at , IV, 330 

^ See above, pp. 141, 142. 

5 For other structural changes, see above, pp. 139, 140, and below. Chapter XIX. 
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break of the First World War in 1914, the main weights in the balance were 
predominantly European: Great Britain, France, and Russia in one scale, 
Germany and Austria in the other. At the end of the Second World War, 
the piincipal weights in each scale were either entirely non-European, as 
in the case of the United States, or predominantly non-European, as in the 
case of the Soviet Union. In consequence, the whole structure -work 
bala nce of power has changed. At the end of the First World War and ever 
at the Beginning of the Se^nd World War, the two scales of tbe balance, so 
to speak, were still in Europe: only the weights of the scales came from al 
over the earth. The main protagonists of the power contest and the prmcipa 
stakes for which it was fought were still predominantly Europeon. To para- 
phrase the already quoted words of Canning, non-European powers were 
c alled in only for the pnrpnsp of redressing dhe balance of power of Europ e. 

Today the balance of power of Europe is no longer the center ot world 
politics around which local balances would group themselves, either in inti- 
mate connection or in lesser or greater autonomy. Today the European bal- 
ance of power has become a mere function of the world-wide balance ol vvdiicl' 
the United States and the Soviet Union are the main weights, placed on op- 
posite scales. The distribution of power in Europe is only one of the concrete 
issues over which the power contest between the United States and the Sovie 
Union is being waged. 

What Is tfue oFthe formerly dominant system is true of all the traditiona 
local systems as well. The balance of power in the Balkans, no less than the 
balances in the Near and Far East, have shared the fate of the general Euro- 
pean system. They have become mere functions of the new world-wide 
balance, mer e **thcaters” where the power co ntest between th^ two rrea 
protagonists is fough t put. Qn^ rnight iay that of all the local balance-of- 
power systems only t he South Amer ican system has retained a certair 
measure of autonomy, protected, as it is, by the predominance of the Unitec 
States.® 


6 
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CHAPTER XII 


Evaluation of 
the Balance of Power 


If we consider especially its changed structure, how are we to evaluate the 
balance of power and to assess its future usefulness for the preservation of 
peace and security in the modern world ^ 

In explaining its nature and operation, we have stressed its inevitable con- 
nection with, and p rotective function fo r, a multipl^tate^^ystem. Through- 
out its history of more than four hundred years the policy of the balance of 
power succeeded in preventing any one state from gaining universal domin- 
ion. It gfsn .su cceeded in preserving the existence of all members of the mod- 
ernjta^ system from the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War in 1648 to the 
partitions of Poland at the end of the eighteenth century. Yet universal do- 
minion by any one state was prevented only at the price of warfare which from 
1648 to i8_i 5 was virtually continuous and in the twentieth century has twice 
engulfed practically the whole world. And the two periods of stability, one 
Wartmg in 1648, the other in 1815, were preceded by the wholesale elimina- 
tion of small states and were interspersed, starting with the destruction of 
Poland, by a great number of isolated acts of a similar nature. 

What IS important for our discussion is the fact that these acts were ac- 
complished in the name of the very principle of the balance of power whose 
chief claim to serve as the fundamental principle of the modern state system 
had been that it was indispensable for the preservation of the independence 
of the individual states. Not only did the balance of power fail to protect the 
independence of Poland, but the very principle of territorial compensation 
to each member for the territorial aggrandizement of any other member 
brought about the destruction of the Polish state. The destruction of Poland 
i n the name of^the balance of pow er was but the firit a nd most spectacu lar 
instance of a series ot partitions, annexat ions, and de sfructions of indpppnx U^ 
ent states which, from 181c; to the urcscntT ~have all been accomplished in ap- 
|5ti^iuii uf tlTarsame principle. Failure to fulfill its function for individual 
statS*^nd failure to fulfill it for the state system as a whole by any means 
other than actual or potential warfare points up the three main weaknesses 
of the balance of power as the guiding principle of international politics: its 
uncertainty, its unreality, and its inadequacy. 


Evaluation of the Balance of Power 


I . THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 

The idea of a balance among a number of nations for the purpose of pre- 
venting any one of them from becoming strong enough to threaten the in- 
dependence of the others is a metaphor taken from the field of mechanics. 
It was appropriate to the way of thinking of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries which liked to p icture society and the whole universe 
(W a giganti c mechanism, a macKm^ r a ^lockwork, created and kept m rno - 
divine w atchmaker. Within thatn^ hanism and wi^^hln^the 
pmalTermechamsms comp osing it, The~~nTTItu a r~r 3 atiQns of t he individual 
Iparfroould be, it was believed, ei^ctly deter mined by means of mechanical 
cal^atrons, ^d theiF' actions and reacti ons accurat ely foreseen . The meta- 
phor of two scales kept in balance by an equal TlTstnEutiori ofTveights on 
either side, thus providing the mechanism for the maintenance of stability 
(and order on the international scene, has its origin in this mechanistic philos- 
/ophy. It was applied to the practical affairs of international politics in the 
(spirit of that philosophy. 

The balance of power, mechanically conceived, is in need of an easily 
recognizable, quanmative criterion hy which the relative power of a num- 
ber of nations can- be measured, and compared. For it i sjpnly by means of 
such a criterion, c omp arable to the pounds and ounces of a real pair of scales, 
that one can say with any degree of assurance that a certain nation tends to 
become more powerful than another or that they tend to maintain a balance 
of power between them. Furthermore, It is only by means of such a criterion 
that variations in power can be converted into quantitative units to be trans- 
vjerred from one scale into.the other in order to restore the balance. The 
theory and practice of th^ balance of power found such a criterion, as we 
have seen, in territory, population, andarmaments. The policies .of compen- 
sations and of competitive armaments have served throughout the history of 
the modern state system as the practical application of that criterion. 

But does the power of a nation actually repose in the extension of its ter- 
ritory^ Is a nation the more powerful the more territory it possesses? Our 
examination of the factors which make for the power of a nation has shown 
that the answer can be in the affirmative only with qualifications so far- 
reaching as almost to nullify the affirmative character of the answer. The 
size of French territory was greater at the end of Louis XIV’s reign than it 
had been at its beginning, but France was weaker at the end of the reign 
than it had been at its beginning. The same inverse relation of size of 
territory and national power is revealed by a comparison of Prussian territory 
and power at the death of Frederick the Great in 1786 with the same factors 
ten years later. Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, Spain and 
Tu rkcj ^ possessed vast territories exceeding in size the territories of any of the 
major nations of Europe. But they were counted among the weakest nations 
actively engaged in international politics. While geography, of which terri- 
tprial expansion is a part, is indeed a factor which goes into the making of 
y^ational power, it is but one among other factors. Even if one takes into con- 
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sideration, after the model of the compensations at the turn of the eighteenth 
century, the quality of the territory and the quality and quantity of the popu- 
lation within It, one still deals with fewer than all the factors of which the 
power of a nation is composed. The same holds true if one makes the quan- 
tity and quality of armaments the standard of comparison. 

National character and above all national morale and the quality of gov- 
ernment, especially in the conduct of foreign affairs, are the most important, 
but also the most elusive, components of national power. It is impossible for 
the observer of the contemporary scene or the explorer of future trends to 
assess even with approximate accuracy the relative contributions which these 
elements may make to the power of different nations. Furthermore, the 
quality of these contributions is subject to incessant change, unnoticeable at 
the moment the change actually takes place and revealed only in the actual 
test of crisis and war. Rational calculation of the relative strength of several 
nations, which is the very lifeblood of the balance of power, becomes a series 
of guesses the correctness of which can be ascertained only in retrospect.^ 

An eighteenth-century opponent of the balance of power tried to demon- 
strate the absurdity of the calculations common at the time by asking which 
of two princes was more powerful : one who possessed three pounds of mili- 
tary strength, four pounds of statesmanship, five pounds of zeal, and two 
pounds of ambition, or one who had twelve pounds of military strength, but 
only one pound of all the other qualities? The author gives the advantage to 
the former prince, but whether his answer will be correct under all circum- 
stances, even under the assumption that the quantitative determination of 
the relative weight of the different qualities were possible, is certainly open 
to question. 

This uncertainty of power calculations is inherent in the nature of na- 
tional power itself. It will, therefore, come into play even in the most simple 
pattern of the balance of power, that is, when one nation opposes another. 
This uncertainty is, however, immeasurably magnified when the vvelghts in 
one or the other or in both scales are composed not of single units, but of 
alliances. Then it becomes necessary to compute not only one’s own and the 
opponent’s national power and to correlate one with the other, but to per- 
form the same operation on the national power of one’s allies and those 
of the opponent. The risk of guessing is greatly aggravated when one must 
assess the power of nations belonging to a different civilization from one’s 
own. It is difficult enough to evaluate the power of Great Britain or of 
France. It is much more difficult to make a correct assessment of the power 
of China, Japan, or even the Soviet Union. The crowning uncertainty, how- 
^^ct that one cannot always be sure who are one’s own allies “ 
^nd who are the opponent’s. Alignments by virtue of alliance treaties are not 
always With" the alliances which oppose each other in the actual con- 

test of war. 

'One oT the masters of the balance of power, Frederick the Great, made 
wise by sad experiences, called the attention of his successor to this problem. 
He said in his Political Testament of 1768: 


^ Cl the c\tenM\c discusiion of this problem above, Chapter VIII. 
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A frequently deceptive art of conjecture serves as foundation for most of the 
great political designs. One takes as one’s point of departure the most certain 
factor one knows of, combines it, as well as one can, with other factors, but im- 
perfectly known, and draws therefrom the most correct conclusions possible. 
In order to make that clearer, I shall give an example. Russia seeks to gain the 
support of the King of Denmark. She promises him the duchy of Holstein- 
Gottorp, which belongs to the Russian Grand Duke, and hopes in this way to 
gain his support forever. But the King of Denmark is fickle. How can one fore- 
see all the ideas that might pass through that young head ? The favorites, mis- 
tresses and ministers, who will take hold of his mind and offer him advantages 
from another power which appear to him to be greater than those offered by 
Russia, are they not going to make him change sides as an ally? A similar un- 
certainty, although every time in another form, dominates all operations of 
foreign policy so that great alliances have often a result contrary to the one 
planned by their members. - 

These words, written when the classical period of the balance of power 
was drawing to a close, lose nothing of their poignancy when tested by the 
events of recent history. The composition of the alliances and counteralli- 
ances which one might have foreseen in August 1938, immediately* before 
thejeno uement ofThr'Gzgchasluvakiaft crisis, was certainly q uite different 
fro mTha T which came t o pass a year later, at the outbreak oT~tHe Secon d 
W^Td^ War, and fr om that which developed more than two years later j n 
c onsequence of the attack u pon E earl Harbo r. No statesman, how ever great 
his knowledge, wisdom, ^d for^ght, could have anticipated all these de- 
velopments and based his balance-of-power policies^ ipon^ffi^T 

Immediately before the outbreak of the First World War in July 1914, it 
Was by no means certain whether Italy would fulfill its obligations under 
the Treaty of the Triple Alliance and join Germany and Austria in a war 
against France, Great Britain, and Russia, whether it would remain neu- 
tral, or whether it would join the other side. Nor were the responsible 
statesmen of Germany and Austria certain, as late as July 30, 1914, that 
Russia would oppose Austria in order to maintain the balance of power in 
me Balkans. On that day, the British Ambassador to Germany reported to 
nis government as the opinion held by these statesmen “that a general war 
was out of the question as Russia neither could, nor wanted to, go to war.” ® 
According to the reports of the British Ambassador, the same belief was held 
at Vienna. 

Nor was it evident to everybody concerned that Great Britain would en- 
ter the First World War on the side of France and Russia. As late as June i, 
1914, the British Secretary of Foreign Affairs declared in the House of Com- 
mons, confirming a declaration of the Prime Minister made the previous 
year, that Great Britain was bound by no obligation, unknown to Parliament 
and to the public, which might lead it into war. The British government 
was convinced that the secret exchange of letters between the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and the French Ambassador, which had taken place in 
November 1912, did not affect its freedom of action in case of a continental 

2 Die politischen Testamente Friedrichs des Grossen (Berlin, 1920), p. 192. 
s British Documents, loc. cit., p. 361. 
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war. The French and Russian governments relied upon British intervention 
without being certain of it.'* The British Ambassador reported from Berlin 
on July 30, 1914, that the French Ambassador “is continuously scolding me 
• about England keeping her intentions so dark and says that the only way 
Iby which a general war can be prevented is by . . . stating . . . that Eng- 
^nd will fight on the side of France and Russia.” ® The governments of the 
Central Powers were altogether ignorant of this exchange of letters until after 
the First World War had actually broken out. Thus they started with the 
assumption that Great Britain would remain neutral; “. . . up to the last mo- 
ment,” reports the British Ambassador to Berlin, “they thought that Eng- 
land would not come in.”® Therefore, they arrived at the conclusion that 
the balance of power favored them. France and Russia started with the op- 
posite assumption and arrived at the opposite conclusion. 

The British policy of secrecy with regard to Britain’s commitments to- 
ard France has been widely criticized on the ground that Germany would 
never have gone to war against France and Russia if it had known in ad- 
vance that Great Britain would join the latter powers, that is, if it had been 
able to make its balance-of-power calculations in knowledge of the Anglo- 
. French agreement of November 1912. However, neither the British nor the 
french and Russian governments were themselves entirely sure beforehand 
)what this agreement would mean for the balance of power in August 1914. 
Therefore, even if the German government had known about the agreement 
it could not have been certain what the actual distribution of power would 
be on the eve of the First World War. It is in this condition of extreme un- 
certainty inherent in any balance-of-power system composed of alliances that 
one must seek the reasons for the failure of the balance of power to prevent 
the First World War. The German Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ex- 
pressed spontaneously the insecurity to which the system of alliances and 




^ How ambit?uous the situation was which this exchange of letters created is evidenced by 
the text of the letter which Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Secretary, wrote on November 22, 
1912, to Mr. Paul Gambon, the French Ambassador to Great Britain, and which is substantially 
reiterated by the French Ambassador’s reply of the next day. 

“From time to time in recent years the French and British naval and military experts have 
consulted together. It has always been understood that such consultation docs not restrict the 
freedom of cither Government to decide at any future time whether or not to assist the other 
by armed force We have agreed that consultation between experts is not, and ought not to be 
regarded as, an engagement that commits cither Government to action in a contingency that 
has not arisen and may never arise. The disposition, for instance, of the French and British 
fleets respectively at the present moment is not based upon an engagement to co-operate in war 

“You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might become essential to know whether it could in 
that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. 

“I agree that, if either Government had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by 
a third Power, or something that threatened the general peace, it should immediately discuss 
with the other whether both Governments should act together to prevent aggression and to 
preserve peace, and, if so, what measures they would be prepared to take in common. If these 
measures involved action, the plans of the General Staffs would at once be taken into considera- 
tion, and the Governments would then decide what effect should be given to them.” Collected 
Diplomatic Documents Relating to the Outbreak of the European War (London; His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1915), p. 80. 

The ambiguity of the situation is also well illustrated by the Czar’s telegram quoted above, 
pp. 141, 142. 

® British Documents, loc. cit., p. 361. 

® Ibid., p. 363. 
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counteralliances had led when he said to the British Ambassador on Au- 
gust I, 1914, that Germany, France, “and perhaps England” had been drawn 
into the war, “none of whom wanted war m the least and . . . that it came 

from ‘fhis d d system of alliances* which were the curse of modern 

times.’* ^ 


2. THE UNREALITY OF THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 

This uncertainty of all power calculations not only makes the balance 
of power incapable of practical application, it leads also to its very negation 
in practice. Since no jiation can be sure that its calculauon of the distribution 
of j)qwer at aiiy particular moment in history is correct, it must at least make 
sure that, whatever errors it may commit, they will not put the nation at a 
disadvantage in the contest for power. In other words, the nation must try 
to have at least a margin o£ safety which will allow it to make erroneous cal- 
culations and still maintain the balance of povyer. To that effect, all nations 
actively engaged in the struggle for power must actually aim not at a bal-t 
ance, that is, equality of power, but at superiority of power in their own be- 
half. And since no nation can foresee how large its miscalculations will turn 
out to be, all nations must ultimately seek the maximum of power available 
to them. Only so can they hope to attain the maximum margin of safety 
commensurate with the maximum of errors they might commit. The limit- 
less aspiration for power, potentially always present, as we have seen,® in 

t wthe power drives of nations, finds in the balance of power a mighty incen- 
e to transform itself into an actuality. 

Since the desire to attain a maximum of power is universal, all nations 
jst always be afraid that their own miscalculations and the power in- 
creases of other nations might add up to an inferiority for themselves which 
they must at all costs try to avoid. Hence, it is the tendency of all nations 
who have gained an apparent edge over their competitors to consolidate that 
advantage and to use it for changing the distribution of power permanently 
in their favor. This can be done through diplomatic pressure by bringing 
the full weight of that advantage to bear upon the other nations, compelling 
them to make the concessions which will consolidate the temporary ad- 
vantage into a permanent superiority. B ean alsqiejdone by war. Since in a 
balance-of-power system all nations live in constant fear of being deprived 
the first opportune moment, of their power position by their rivals, all 
nations have a vital interest in anticipating such a development and doing 
unto the others what they do not want the others to do unto them. 

Preventive war, however abhorred in diplomatic language and abhorrent 
to democratic public opinion, is in fact a natural outgrowth of the balance 
of power. Here again, the events leading to the outbreak of the First World 
War are instructive; for it was on that occasion that foreign affairs were 
conducted for the last time according to the classical rules of the balance of 


’’ Bntish Documents, loc. cit., p. 284. 
® See above, p. 36 n. 16, p. 4^ 
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. power. Austria was resolved to change the balance of power in the Balkans 
\ in its favor once and for all. It believed that, while Russia was not yet ready 
to strike, its power was on the increase and that, therefore, postponement of 
decisive action would make the distribution of power less favorable to itself. 
Similar calculations were made in Berlin with respect to the distribution of 
power between Germany and Russia. Russia, on the other hand, was re- 
solved not to permit Austria to change the distribution of power in its favor 
by crushing Serbia. Russia calculated that such an instant increase in the 
power of its prospective enemy might more than outweigh any probable 
future increase in its own power. It was partly in consideration of these Rus- 
sian calculations that Great Britain refused until the last moment to declare 
openly its support of the Franco-Russian Alliance. As the British Ambassador 
to Germany put it on July 30, 1914: “A statement to that effect at the present 
stage, while it might cause Germany to hesitate, might equally urge Russia 
on; and if Russia attacked Austria, Germany would have to come in whether 
she feared the British fleet or not.” ® 

It will forever be impossible to prove or disprove the claim that by its 
stabilizing influence the balance of power has aided in avoiding many wars. 
One cannot retrace the course of history, taking a hypothetical situation as 
one’s point of departure. But, while nobody can tell how many wars there 
would have been without the balance of power, it is not hard to see that 
/ 1 most of the wars which have been fought since the beginning of the modern 
Istate system have their origin in the balance of power. Three types of wars 
are intimately connected with the mechanics of the balance of power: pre- 
ventive war, already referred to, where normally both sides pursue imperial- 
istic aims, anti-imperialistic war, and imperialistic war itself. 

The Opposition, under the conditions of the balance of power, between 
one status quo nation or an alliance of them and one imperialistic power or 
a group of them is very likely to lead to war. In most instances, from Charles 
V to Hitler and Hirohito, they actually did lead to war. The status quo na- 
tions, which by definition are dedicated to peaceful pursuits and want only 
to hold what they have, will hardly be able to keep pace with the dynamic 
and rapid increase in power characteristic of a nation which is bent upon im- 
perialistic expansion. 

The relative increases in the power of Great Britain and France, on the 
one hand, and of Germany, on the other, from 1933 to the outbreak of the 
Second World War in 1939, illustrate vividly the different pace and dynamics 
in the power increases of status quo and imperialistic nations. In such an 
armament race the status quo nations are bound to lose, and their relative 
position cannot fail to deteriorate at an accelerated pace the longer the race 
lasts. Time is on the side of the imperialistic nations, and as time goes on, 
their scale sinks lower and lower under the ever increasing weight of their 
power, while the scale of the status quo nations rises ever higher. Thus it 
becomes more and more difficult for the latter to redress the balance, and 
they cannot fail to realize that, if the trend is not forcibly reversed, the'posi- 
tion of the imperialistic nations must become well-nigh unassailable, while 


® British Documents, loc. at., p. 361. 
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their own chances for redressing the balance will be irretrievably lost. This 
was the situation in which Great Britain and France found themselves in 
September 1939. In such a situation, war with its incalculable possibilities 
seems to be the only alternative to an unglorious absorption into the power 
orbit of the imperialistic nation. The dynamics of international politics, as [ 
they play between status quo and impen^rstlc liaiions, lead of necessity to 1 
s uch a distu rb^ce of the balance of power that war appears as the only pol- \ 
icy which offers the status quo nations at least a chance to redress the balance \ 
or power in their favor. 

Yet the very act of redressing the balance carries within itself the elements 
of a new disturbance. The dynamics of power politics as outlined previously 
make this development inevitable. Yesterday’s defender of the status quo is 
transformed by victory into the imperialist of today against whom yesterday’s 
vanquished will seek revenge toraQjrrqw. The ambition of the victor who 
took up arms in order to restore the balance, as well as the resentment of, 
the loser who could not overthrow it, tend toward making the new balance 
a virtually invisible point of transition from one disturbance to the next. 
Thus the balancing process has frequently led to the substitution of one pre- 
dominant power disturbing the balance for another one. Charles V of Haps- 
burg was thwarted in his aspirations for a universal monarchy by France, 
only to be succeeded by Louis XIV of France whose similar aspirations 
united all of Europe against him. Once the balance had been restored against 
him, a new disturbing factor arose in Frederick the Great of Prussia. The 
bid for world domination by France under Napoleon I was followed by a 
similar bid on the part of the Holy Alliance under the leadership of the most 
potent of Napoleon’s former enemies, Austria and Russia. The defeat of the 
latter brought in its wake the rise of Prussia to dominance in Germany and 
of Germany in Europe, Twenty years after its defeat in the First World War 
Germany was again the predominant nation in Europe, while Japan had 
risen to a similar position in Asia. The very moment these two nations 
were removed as active factors in the balance of power a new power con- 
test took shape between the United States and the Soviet Union. 


a) The Balance of Power as Ideology 

Our^iscu^sion h^s thus far proceeded under the assumption that the bal- 
ance of power is a device for the self-defense of nations whose independence 
land existence is threatened by a disproportionate increase in the power of 
other nations. What we have said of the balance of power is true under the 
assumption that the balance of power is used bona fide for its avowed pur- 
poses of self-protection. Yet we have already seen how the power drives of 
nations take hold of ideal principles and transform them into ideologies in 
order tp..dlsgttise, rationalise, and^ Justify^ thcmselv-cs. They have done this 
with the balance of power. What we have said above about the popularity of 
anti-imperialistic ideologies in general applies to the balance of power. 

A nation seeking empire has often claimed that^a .11 it wanted was equilib- 
rium. A nation seeking only to maintain the status quo has often fricTto 
gTve^ change in the status quo the appearance of an attack upon the balance 
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of power. When, at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War in 1756, England 
and France found themselves at war, British writers justified the policy of 
their country in terms of the necessities of the European balance of power, 
while French publicists claimed that France was compelled to oppose Eng- 
lish supremacy on the sea and in North America in order to restore the 
“balance of commerce.” 

When the Allied Powers in 1813 submitted their conditions of peace to 
Napoleon, they invoked the principle of the balance of power. When Napo- 
leon rejected these conditions, he, too, invoked “the equilibrium of rights 
and interests.” When, early in 1814, the Allies confronted the representative 
of Napoleon with an ultimatum demanding that France, in the name of the 
balance of power, give up all conquests made since 1792, the French repre- 
sentative replied: “Did the allied sovereigns not . . . want to establish a just 
equilibrium in Europe? Do they not declare that they want it still today? 
To maintain the same relative power which she always has had this is also 
the sole actual desire of France. But Europe is no longer what it was twenty 
years ago.” And he arrived at the conclusion that in the light of geography 
and strategy even the retention by France of the left bank of the Rhine 
would hardly be sufficient to restore the balance of power in Europe. The 
allied representatives declared in reply: “France, by retreating into the 
dimensions of 1792, remains one of the strongest powers on the continent 
by virtue of her central position, her population, the riches of her soil, the 
nature of her frontiers, the number and distribution of her strong points.” 
Thus both sides tried to apply the principle of the balance of power to the 
same situation and arrived at irreconcilable results with the effect that the 
efforts to bring the war to a conclusion ended in failure. 

A similar situation occurred forty years later for similar reasons. At the 
Conference of Vienna, which in 1855 tried to bring the Crimean War to an 
end, Russia agreed with its opponents to make the maintenance of the bal- 
ance of power in the Black Sea the basis of the settlement. Yet, while Russia 
declared that “the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea ... is ab- 
solutely necessary for the European equilibrium,” its adversaries sought to 
put an end to that preponderance and declared that the Russian Navy was 
“still too strong in comparison to the Turkish fleet.” Peace was concluded in 
1856 on the latter terms. 

The difficulties in assessing correctly the relative power positions of na- 
jtions has made the invocation of the balance of power one of the favored 
ideologies of international politics. Thus it has come about that the term is 
peing used in a very loose and unprecise manner. When, a nation would like 
tq^jmtify one of its steps on the international scene, it is likely to refer to it 
maintenance or restoration of the balance of power. When a 
nation wouTiTTike to discredit certain policies pursued by another nation, it 
is likely to condemn them as a threat to, or a disturbance of, the balance of 
power. Since it is the inherent tendency of the balance of power in the proper 
meaning of the term to preserve the status quo, the term has, in the vocabu- 
pary of status quo nations, become a synonym for the status quo and for any 
distribution of power existing at any particular moment. Any change in the 
existing distribution of power is, therefore, opposed as disturbing the balance 
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of power. In this way a nation interested in the preservation of a certain dis- 
tribution of power tries to make its interest appear to be the outgrowth of the 
fundamental, universally accepted principle of the modern state system and, 
hence, ^to be identical with an interest common to all nations. The nation 
itself, far from defending a selfish, particular concern, poses as the guardian 
of that general principle, that is, as the agent of the international community. 

In this sense one speaks, for instance, of the balance of power in the West- 
ern Hemisphere which might be disturbed by the policies of non-American 
nations, or of the balance of power in the Mediterranean which must be de- 
fended against Russian intrusion. Yet what one means to defend in either 
case is not the balance of power^ but a particular distribution of power re- 
garded as favorable to a particular nation or group of nations. The New 
Yor^ Times wrote in one of its reports on the Foreign Ministers* Conference 
in Moscow in 1947 that “The new unity of France, Britain and the United 
States . . . may be only temporary but it does alter the balance of power 
perceptibly.” What it actually meant was not that the balance of power in 
the proper meaning of the term had been altered, but that the distribution of 
power which existed after the conference was more favorable to the Western 
powers than the one that existed before. 

The use of the balance of power as an ideology greatly increases the in- 
nate difficulties which the mechanics of the balance of power present to the 
impJirtial observer. Yet it must be noted that the ready use as an ideology to 
which the balance oUpbw gjgTuls^self^ an“accldent. It is a potentiality 
rnherehTin itS'Very ess^ce. The contrast between pretended precision and 
the actual lack of it, between the pretended aspiration for balance and the 
actual aim of predominance — this contrast which, as we have seen, is of the 
very essence of the balance of power, makes the latter in a certain measure 
an ideology to begin with. The balance of power thu^-api^ears as a sysjem 
of internatiojial jipjitks^iiich assumes a reahty and a function that it actually 
does not I^e^juid which, therefore, tends to disgufse, rationalize, and justify 
international politics as it actually is. 


3. THE INADEQUACY OF THE BALANCE 
OF POWER 

New light will be shed upon the nature of the balance of power by a con- 
sideration of the actual contribution which the balance of power, during the 
period of its flowering in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth cen- 
^ turies, has made to the stability of the modern state system and to the preser- 
vation of the independence of its members. Was it the balance of power alone 
J which attained these beneficial results, or was, during that period of history, 
another factor in operation without which the balance of power could not 
have attained these results 


April 27, 1947, p. E3. 
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a) Restraining Influence of a Moral Consensus 

Gibbon pointed to such a factor in 1781 at a moment when his country 
was fighting a losing war with its American colonies, France, Spain, and 
Holland. He then proposed: 

... to consider Europe as one great republic, whose various inhabitants 
have attained almost the same level of politeness and cultivation. The balance 
of power will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own or the neigh- 
boring kingdoms may be alternately exalted or depressed; but these events can- 
not essentially injure our general state of happiness, the system of arts, and laws, 
and manners, which so advantageously distinguish, above the rest of mankind, 
the Europeans and their colonies. . . . The abuses of tyranny are restrained by 
the mutual influence of fear and shame; republics have acquired order and sta- 
bility; monarchies have imbibed the principles of freedom, or, at least, of mod- 
eration; and some sense of honour and justice is introduced into the most 
defective constitutions by the general manners of the times. In peace, the 
progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emulation of so many 
active rivals: in war, the European forces are exercised by temperate and unde- 
cisive contests.^^ 

The awareness of an intellectual and moral unity upon whose founda- 
tions the balance of power reposes and which makes its beneficial operations 
possible was the common possession of the great writers of that age. We shall 
mention only three of them, Fenelon, Rousseau, and Vattel. 

Fenelon, the great philosopher of the reign of Louis XIV and mentor of 
the latter’s grandson, wrote in the Supplement to the Examination of Con- 
science about the Duties of Royalty: 

This attention for the maintenance of a kind of equality and of equilibrium 
among neighboring nations assures tranquillity for all. In this respect, all nations 
which are neighbors and have commercial relations form a great body and a 
kind of community. For instance, Christendom forms a kind of general republic 
which has its common interests, fears, and precautions. All members which com- 
pose this great body owe it to each other for the common good, and owe it also 
to themselves, in the interest of national security, to forestall anjj^step on the part 
of any member which might overturn the equilibrium and brihg about the 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (The Modern Library Edition), II, 93-5. 
A similarly brilliant account of the beneficial results of the balance of power is found in an 
anonymous contribution to the Edinburgh Review, Vol. I, January 1803, p. 348: “But had it 
not been for that wholesome jealousy of rival neighbours, which modern politicians have 
learned to cherish, how many conquests and changes of dominion would have taken place, 
instead of wars, in which a few useless lives were lost, and some superfluous millions were 
squandered? How many fair portions of the globe might have been deluged m blood, instead 
of some hundreds of sailors fighting harmlessly on the barren plains of the ocean, and some 
thousands of soldiers carrying on a scientific, and regular, and quiet, system of warfare, in 
countries set apart for the purpose, and resorted to as the arena where the disputes of nations 
may be determined? We may indeed look to the history of the last century as the proudest area 
in the annals of the species; the period most distinguished for learning, and skill, and industry; 
for the milder virtues, and for common sense; for refinement in government, and an equal 
diffusion of liberty; above all, for that perfect knowledge of the arts of administration, which 
has established certain general rules of conduct among nations; has prevented the overthrow of 
empires, and the absorption of weak states into the bodies of devouring neighbours; has set 
bounds to the march of conquest, and rendered the unsheathing of the sword a measure of the 
last adoption; whereas, m other times, it was always resorted to m the first instance.” 
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inevitable ruin of all the other members of the same body. Whatever changes or 
impairs tliis general system of Europe is too dangerous and brings in its train 
infinite evils.^^ 

Rousseau took up the same theme by stating that “The nations of Eu- 
rope form among themselves an invisible nation. . . . The actual system of 
Europe has exactly that degree of solidity which maintains it in a state of 
perpetual agitation without overturning it.” And, according to Vattel, the 
most influential of the eighteenth-century writers on international law: 

Europe forms a political system, a body where the whole is connected by the 
relations and different interests of nations inhabiting this part of the world. It is 
not as anciently a confused heap of detached pieces, each of which thought itself 
very little concerned in the fate of others, and seldom regarded things which did 
not immediately relate to it. The confined attention of sovereigns . . . makes 
Europe a kind of republic, the members of which, though independent, unite, 
through the ties of common interest, for the maintenance of order and liberty. 
Hence arose that famous scheme of the political equilibrium or balance of 
power; by which is understood such a disposition of things as no power is able 
absolutely to predominate, or to prescribe laws to others.^* 

The statements of the writers are echoed in the declarations of the states- 
men. From 1648 to the French Revolution of 1789, the princes and their ad- 
visers took the moral and political unity of Europe for granted and referred 
only in passing to the “republic of Europe,” “the community of Christian 
princes,” or “the political system of Europe.” But the challenge of the Napo- 
leonic Empire compelled them to make explicit the moral and intellectual 
foundations upon which the old balance of power had reposed. Xh^L„Holy 
Alliance and the Concert of Europe, both of which shall be dealt with later, 
are attempts at giving institutionalized direction to these moral and intellec- 
tual forces which had been the lifeblood of the balance of power. 

The Treaty of^tEL-Holy Alliance of September 26, 1815, obligated its 
signatories — all the sovereigns of Europe except three — to nothing more 
than To act in relation to each other and to their subjects in accordance with 
Christian^ principles. Yet the other treaties, which tried to reconstitute the 
European political system and which are popularly known by the name of 
the Holy AlliancCj were directed against the recurrence of revolution any- 
where, especially, of course, in France. §ince the French Revolution had been 
the great dynamic force which had destroyed the balance of power, it was 
believed that any revolution would carry with it a similar threat. Thus the 
principle of legitimacy and the inviolability of the frontiers of 1815 became 
the foundation stones upon which at least Austria, Prussia, and Russia tried 
to re-erect the political structure of Europe. 

As late as i860, when France obtained the cession of Savoy and Nice as 
compensation for the increase of territory obtained by Sardinia in Italy, 
England intervened by invoking one of the principles of 1815. “Her Majesty’s 

12 CEuvres (Paris, 1870), 111 , 349, 350. 

(Euvres completes, IX, 469. 

The Law of Nations (Philadelphia, 1829), Book III, Chapter III, pp. 377-8. 

Sec below, Chapter XXV. 
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Government,” Earl Russell, the British Foreign Secretary, wrote to the Brit- 
ish Ambassador to France, “must be allowed to remark that a demand for 
cession of a neighbor’s territory, made by a State so powerful as France, and 
whose former and not very remote policy of territorial aggrandizement 
brought countless calamities upon Europe, cannot well fail to give umbrage 
to every State interested in the Balance of Power and in the maintenance of 
the general peace.” 

The Concert of Europe — diplomacy by conferences among the great 
powers which would meet all threats to the political system by concerted ac- 
tion — became the instrument by which first the principles of the Holy Al- 
liance and then, after the latter’s disintegration culminating in the liberal 
revolutions of 1848, the common interests of Europe were to be realized. The 
Concert of Europe functioned on many occasions during the century from 
Its inception in 1814 to the outbreak of the First World War in 1914. The 
conception underlying it, that is, the political unity of Europe, or, m the 
words of Castlereagh, “the general system of Europe,” was referred to in 
many official declarations. Thus the allied powers declared toward the end 
of 1813 that they “shall not lay down their arms . . . before the political 
status of Europe has been anew reaffirmed and before immutable principles 
have taken their rights over vain pretentions in order to assure Europe a 
real peace.” In the declaration of February 5, 1814, from which the Concert 
of Europe is generally dated, the representatives of Austria, Great Britain, 
Prussia, and Russia stated that they did not speak solely in the name of their 
respective countries, “but 111 the name of Europe which forms but a single 
whole.” 

The same nations, which were joined by France, established in Protocol 
19 of the Conference of London of 1831 the independence of Belgium and, in 
the interest of the balance of power, put its neutrality under their joint 
guaranty. In justification, they declared* “Every nation has its laws, but Eu- 
rope, too, has her law; the social order has given it to her.” During the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, French Minister Thiers, searching in vain for 
aid from the other European nations in order to prevent the overthrow 
of the balance of power by Germany, complained that “Europe was not to 
be found.” In that phrase he paid his respects to the same principle of Euro- 
pean unity which since 1648 has been the lifeblood of the balance of power. 
It was to the same principle that British Foreign Secretary Sir Edward Grey 
appealed in vain when on the eve of the First World War he invited the 
nations of Europe to a conference in order to settle their differences. One 
might even say that British Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, when in 
1938 he forced Czechoslovakia to cede the Sudctenland to Nazi Germany, 
acted under the mistaken assumption that the moral, intellectual, and politi- 
cal unity of Europe did still exist and that Nazi Germany formed an in- 
tegral part of it. 

b) Moral Consensus of the Modern State System 

The confidence in the stability of the modern state system that emanates 
from all these declarations and actions derives, it will be noted, not from the 
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balance of power, but from a number of elements, intellectual and moral in 
nature, upon which both the balance of power and the stability of the mod- 
ern state system repose. “In politics as in mechanics,” as John Stuart Mill 
put it, “the power which is to keep the engine going must be sought for 
outside the machinery; and if it is not forthcoming, or is insufficient to sur- 
mount the obstacles which may reasonably be expected, the contrivance will 
fail.” What, for instance, Gibbon has pointed to with particular eloquence 
and insight as the fuel which keeps the motor of the balance of power mov- 
ing are the intellectual and moral foundations of Western civilizations, the 
intellectual and moral climate within which the protagonists of eighteenth- 
century society moved and which permeated all their thoughts and actions. 
These men knew Europe as “one great republic” with common standards of 

Consider utions on Repi esentative Government (New York* Henry Holt and Company, 
1882), p 21. Cf. also the pcnctratin>f remarks on pp. 235-6 on the importance of the moral 
factor for the maintcnanLC of the balance of power m domestic politics* “When it is said that 
die question is only one of political morality, this docs not extenuate its importance. Quesnons 
of constitutional morality are of no less practical moment than those relating to the constitution 
itself. The very existence of some governments, and all that renders others endurable, rests on 
the practical observance of doctrines of constitutional morality, traditional notions in the minds 
of the several constituted authorities, which modify the use that might otherwise be made of 
their powers. In unbalanced governments — pure monarchy, pure aristocracy, pure democracy — 
such maxims are the only barrier which restrains the government from the utmost excesses in 
the direction of its ciiaracteristic tendency. In imperfectly balanced governments, where some 
attempt is made to set constitutional limits to the impulses of the strongest power, but where 
that power is strong enough to overstep them with at least temporary impunit>, it is only by 
doctrines of constitutional morality, recognized and sustained bv opinion, that an> regard at all 
IS preserved fur the checks and limitations of the constitution In well-balanced governments, in 
which the supreme power is divided, and each sharer is protected against the usurpations of the 
others in the only manner possible, namely, by being armed for defense with weapons as strong 
as the others can wield for attack, the government can onI> be carried on by forbearance on all 
sides to exercise those extreme powers, unless provoked by conduct equally extreme on the part 
of some other sharer of power, and in this case wc may say that only by the regard paid to 
maxims of constitutional morality is the constitution kept in existence.” 

Cf. on this point also the analogy between industrial warfare and the international balance 
of power in R H, Tawncy, The Acquisitive Society (New York Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1920), pp. 40, 41: “That motive produces industrial warfare, not as a regrettable incident, but 
as an inevitable result. It produces mdusuial war, because its teaching is that each individual or 
group has a right to what they can get, and denies that there is any principle, other than the 
mechanism of the market, which determines what they ought to get For, since the income 
available for distribution is limited, and since, therefore, when certain limits have been passed, 
what one group gains another group must lose, it is evident that if the relative incomes ot 
different groups are not to be determined by their functions, there is no method other than 
mutual self-assertion which is left to determine them Self-interest, indeed, may cause them to 
refrain from using their full strength to enforce their claims, and, in so far as this happens, peace 
is secured in industry, as men have attempted to secure it in international affairs, by a balance 
of power. But the maintenance of such a peace is contingent upon the estimate of the parties 
to It that they have more to lose than to gain by an overt struggle, and is not the result of their 
acceptance of any standard of remuneration as an equitable settlement of their claims. Hence it 
IS precarious, insincere and short. It is without finality, because there can be no finality in the 
mere addition of increments of income, any more than m the gratification of any other desire 
for material goods. When demands arc conceded the old struggle recommences upon a new level, 
and will always recommence as long as men seek to end it merely by increasing remuneration, 
not by finding a principle upon which all remuneration, whether large or small, should be 
based.” 

See also p 50- “lint the balance, whether in international politics or in industry, is un- 
stable, because it reposes not on the common recognition of a principle by which the claims of 
nations and individuals are limited, but on an attempt to find an equipoise which may avoid a 
conflict without adjuring the assertion of unlimited claims No such equipoise can be found, be- 
cause, in a vyorld where the possibilities of increasing military or industrial power arc illimitable, 
no such equipoise can exist.” (Reprinted by permission of the publisher ) ^ 
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“politeness and cultivation” and a common “system of arts, and laws, and 
manners.” The common awareness of these common standards restrained 
their ambitions “by the mutual influence of fear and shame,” imposed “mod- 
eration” upon their actions, and instilled in all of them “some sense of honour 
and justice.” In consequence, the struggle for power on the international 
scene was m the nature of “temperate and undecisive contests.” 

Of the temperateness and undecisiveness of the political contests, from 
1648 to the Napoleonic Wars and then again from 1815 to 1914, the balance 
of power is not so much the cause as the metaphorical and symbolic expres- 
sion or, at best, the technique of realization. Before the balance of power 
could impose its restraints upon the power aspirations of nations through the 
mechanical interplay of opposing forces, the competing nations had lirst to 
restrain themselves by accepting the system of the balance of power as the 
common framework of their endeavors. However much they desired to alter 
the distribution of the weight in the two scales, they had to agree in a silent 
compact, as it were, that, whate\ cr the outcome of the contest, the two scales 
would still be there at the end of it. They had to agree that, however high 
one might have risen and however low the other might have sunk, the scales 
would still be joined together as a pair, hanging from the same beam and, 
hence, able to rise and fall again as the future constellation of weights would 
determine. Whatever changes in the status quo nations might seek, they all 
had at least to recognize as unchangeable one factor, the existence of a pair 
of scales, the “status quo” of the balance of power itself. And^whenever a 
nation might tend to forget that indispensable precondition oT^ independence 
and stability, as Austria did in 1756 with regard to Prussia, or France from 
1919-23 with regard to Germany, the consensus of all the other nations 
would not allow it to forget that precondition for long. 

This consensus grew in the intellectual and moral climate of the age and 
drew its strength from the actual power relations which under normal con- 
ditions made an attempt at overthrowing the system of the balance of power 
itself a hopeless undertaking. This consensus, in turn, as an intellectual and 
moral force, reacted upon the intellectual and moral climate and upon the 
power relations, strengthening the tendencies toward moderation and equi- 
librium. As Professor Quincy Wright has put it: 

The States were so bounded and organized that aggression could not succeed 
unless it was so moderated and so directed that the prevailing opinion of the 
Powers approved it. Such approval was generally given to the Balkan revolts 
which gradually disintegrated the Ottoman Empire, to the Belgian revolt which 
separated that country from the Netherlands, to Prussian and Sardinian aggres- 
sions which united modern Germany and Italy, and to numerous aggressions in 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific which increased European empires, and extended 
European civilization to these areas.^^ 

It is this consensus, both child and father, as it were, of common moral 
standards and a common civilization as well as of common interests, wE^cfi^ 
kept in check the limitless desire for power, potentially inherent, as we know7' 

“The Balance of Power,” in Weigert and Stefansson, Compass of the World (New York; 
The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 53-4. 
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in all imperialisms^ and prevented it from becoming a political actuality. 
Where such a consensus no longer exists or has become weak and is no 
longer sure of itself, as in the period starting with the partitions of Poland 
and ending with the Napoleonic Wars, the balance of power is incapable 
of fulfilling its functions for international stability and national independ- 
ence. 

Such a consensus prevailed from 1648 to 1772 and from 1815 to 1933. In 
the former period, the state system resembled nothing so much as a competi- 
tive society of princes, each of whom accepted the reason of state, that is, 
the rational pursuit, within certain moral limitations, of the power objectives 
of the individual state, as the ultimate standard of international behavior. 
Each expected, and was justified in expecting, everybody else to share this 
standard. The passions of the religious wars yielded to the rationalism and 
the skeptical moderation of the Enlightenment. In that tolerant atmosphere, 
national hatreds and collective enmities, nourished by principles of any kind, 
could hardly flourish. Everybody took it for granted that the egotistical mo- 
tives which animated his own actions drove all others to similar actions. It 
was then a matter of skill and luck who would come out on top. Interna- 
tional politics became indeed an aristocratic pastime, a sport for princes, all 
recognizing the same rules of the game and playing for the same limited 
stakes. 

After the interlude of the Napoleonic Wars, the dual fear of revolution 
and of a renewal of French imperialism called into being the morality of the 
Holy Alliance with its blend of Christian, monarchical, and European prin- 
ciples. The Concert of Europe in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
the League of Nations after the First World War, added to this heritage the 
idea of the national state. This idea became^ as jgrinciple of national self- 
deterrhination, one of the cornerstones upon which successive generations, 
from the liberal revolutions of 1848 to the outbreak of the Second World War, 
tried to erect a staMe pplitical structure. What the French Foreign Minister 
De la Valette wrote in 1866 to a French diplomatic representative became one 
of the basic convictions of this period of history — proclaimed again by Wood- 
row Wilson and made one of the standards of the Peace Treaties of 1919 — : 
“The emperor . . . sees a real equilibrium only in the satisfied wishes of the 
nations of Europe.” 


The importance of the moral factor for the preservation of the independence of small 
nations is w^cll pointed out by Alfred Cobban, National Self-Determination (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1948) pp. 170, 171: “But even the policies of great empires are influenced 
by the climate of opinion, and there has for long been a pre)udice in favour of the rights of 
small independent states. With the sources of this prejudice >ve need not concern ourselves, but 
its existence is a fact which the student of international affairs cannot ignore. The various factors 
we have mentioned all undoubtedly have their importance, but in our opinion it was not the 
strength of national feeling in the smaller states, or even the effects of the balance of power, 
so much as the general recognition that the destruction of an independent sovereignty was an 
exceptional, and normally an unjustifiable, act which ultimately protected many of the small 
states of Europe, some no larger than a single city, from absorption by the greater powers- 
Even in the eighteenth century, when the power of the larger stales was increasing rapidly, con' 
temporary opinion, mfluenced by the classical city-state ideal, held up the smaller states for ad- 
miranon and believed in their independence. Dunng the nineteenth century the growth of the 
nationalist ideal did much to undermine this view, but in 1919, as we have seen, it still exercised 
considerable ioHucnce." 
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What is left of this heritage today? What kind of consensus unites the 
nations of the world in the period following the Second World War? Upon 
the examination of the component elements of this consensus will depend 
the estimate of the role which the balance of power can be expected to play 
today for the freedom and stability of the community of nations. 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


AND WORLD PUBLIC OPINION 




CHAPTER XIII 


Ethics, Moores, and Law as 
Restraints m Power 


We have seen jn the preceding chapter that power is a crude and unreliable 
method of limiting the aspirations for po\ver„on the intentional scene. If 
the motivations behind the struggle for power and the mechanisms through 
which it operates were all that needs to be known about international poli- 
tics, the international scene would indeed resemble the state of nature de- 
scribed by Hobbes as a “war of every man against every man.” ^ International 
politics would be governed exclusively by those considerations of political 
expediency of which Machiavelli has given the most acute and candid ac- 
count. In such a world the weak would be at the mercy of the strong. Might 
would indeed make right. 

Actually, however, the very threat of such a world where power^eigns not 
only supreme, but without rival, engenders that revolt agaihsr po^r, whiqh 
is as universal as the aspiration for power itself. To stave off this revolt, to 
pacify the resentment and opposition that arise when the drive for power is 
recognized for what it is, those who seek power employ, as we have seen, 
ide^ogies for the concealment of their aims. What is actually aspiration for 
power, thenVapp^rs "to be something different, something thatTsl!i"hSlf]fhony 
with the demands oLrogson, moralityj^ and juyjice. The substance, of which 
the ideologies of international politics are~But the refle(!rlOh; 'Ts““fo “BFTouhd m 
the normative orders of ethics, mores, and law. 

From the Bible to the ethics and constitutional arrangements of modern 
democracy, the main function of these normatiye systems has been to 
keep aspirations ‘tSf ~p?)WeT within socTally tolerable bounds. All ethics, 
mores, and legal systems dominant tn' ‘Western civilization recognize the 
ubiquity of power drives and condemn them. Conversely, political philoso- 
phicT, sUeh as' MachlavHll’s and Hobbes\ which regard the ubiquity of power 
drives as an ultimate fact of social life to be accepted rather than condemned 
and restrained, have met with the disapproval of prevailing opinion. They 
have lacked the intellectual and practical influence which has made political 


^ Leviathan, Chapter XIII 
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philosophies, such as St. Augustine’s and Locke’s, potent forces in Western 
civilization. 

On the other hand, that very tradition of Western civilization which at- 
terhp^ to restrain the power of the strong for the sake of the weak has been 
opposed as effeminate, sentimental, and decadent. The opponents have been 
those who, like Nietzsche, Mussolini, and Hitler, not only accept the will to 
power and the struggle for power as elemental social facts, but glorify their 
unrestrained manifestations and postulate this absence of restraint as an ideal 
of society and a rule of conduct for the individual. But in the long run philoso- 
phies and political systems which have made the lust and the struggle for 
power their mainstay have proved impotent and self -destructive. The ir we ak- 
ness dembhsffates the* strength of the Western tradition which seeks, iF not 
to eliminate, at least to regulate and restrain the power drives which otherwise 
would either tear society apart or else deliver the life and happiness of the 
weak to the arbitrary will of those in power. 

It is at these two points that ethics, mores, and law intervene in order to 
protect society against disruption and the individual against enslavement and 
extinction. When a society or certain of its members are unable to protect 
themselves with their own strength against the power drives of others, when, 
in other words, the mechanics of power politics are found wanting, as sooner 
or later they must, the normative systems try to supplement power politics 
with their own rules of conduct. This is the message the normative systems 
give to strong and weak alike: Superior power gives no right, either moral or 
legal, to do with that power all that it is physically capable of doing. Power 
is subject to limitations, in the interest of society as a whole and in the interest 
of its individual members, which are not the result of the mechanics of the 
struggle for power, but are superimposed upon that struggle in the form of 
norms or rules of conduct by the will of the members of society themselves. 

Three types of norms or rules of conduct operate in all higher societies: 
ethics, mores, and law. Their distinctive characteristics have been much de- 
bated in the literature of philosophy and jurisprudence. For the purpose of 
this study it is sufficient to point out that every rule. of conduct has two ele- 
ments: the command and the sanction. No particular comnaand is peculiar to 
any particular type of norm — “thou shalt not~TilP can be a command of 
ethics, mores, or law. It is the sanction that differentiates these three different 
types of rules of conduct. 

“Thou shalt not kill” is a command of ethics, mores, or law according to 
whether, in case of its violation, a sanction peculiar to ethics or to mores or to 
law is applied to punish the violator and prevent further violations. If A kills 
B and afterward feels pangs of conscience or of remorse, we are in the presence 
of a sanction peculiar to ethics and, hence, of an ethical norm. If A kills B and 
unorganized society reacts with spontaneous demonstrations of disapproval, 
such as business boycott, social ostracism, and the like, we have to do with a 
sanction peculiar to the mores, and, hence, to a norm of the mores. If, finally, 
A kills B and organized society reacts in the form of a rational procedure 
with predetermined police action, indictment, trial, verdict, and punishment, 
the sanction is of a legal nature and the norm, therefore, belongs in the 
category of law. 
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All domestic societies are regulated by an intricate maze of rules of con- 
duct of this kind, supporting or contradicting each other or operating inde- 
pendently. The more important society considers those interests and values 
which it tries^ to safeguard by rules of conduct, the stronger are the sanctions 
with which it threatens an infraction of its rules. Society exerts its greatest 
pressure and, therefore, has the best chance of enforcing its rules of conduct 
against its recalcitrant members when it brings all the different kinds of sanc- 
tions at Its disposal simultaneously to bear upon the infractor of its rules. 
It is weakest and, therefore, its sanctions are most likely to be ineffective 
when only one type of sanction supports its interests and values. Wheii one 
rule of conduct requires an action which another rule of conduct condemns, 
the fate of the interest or value concerned depends upon the relative strength 
of the sanctions supporting the contradictory commands. 

Against a threat to its own existence by treason or by revolution, or a threat 
to the existence of its individual members by murder, society marshals all 
three types of sanction. Thus ethics, mores, and law, reinforcing each other, 
give threefold protection to the life of society and to the lives of the individuals 
who compose it. The would-be traitor or killer faces the pangs of his con- 
science, the spontaneous reactions of society in the form, for instance, of 
ostracism, and the punishment of the law. The same situation prevads where 
not the existence of society or of its individual members, but their property is 
to be protected. Property, too, is surrounded by the triple wall of ethics, mores, 
and law. Between the would-be thief and cheat and the property he covets, 
society interposes all the sanctions it is able to employ. 

Where less highly priced interests and values are at stake, society may call 
upon only one type of sanction. Thus certain kinds of competitive practices 
in business and politics, such as lying, are opposed only by ethics. The rngres 
will come into play only under extreme conditions, if, for instance, the 
amount and degree of lying exceed the measure which society regards as 
tolerable. The law will remain silent in the case of ordinary lying, if for no 
other reason than that no law prohibiting it can be enforced . It will speak o ndY 
in cases of qualified lying, such as perjury and cheating, where the Tie threatens 
interests and values b^yoftd' mere truth. The rules of fashion, on the other 
hand, are enforced exclusively by the mores, for the issues involved are not 
important enough for ethics and law to be concerned about them. It is, finally, 
the law alone which takes cognizance of violations of traffic regulations. 
Ethics and mores do not participate in their enforcement; for to establish some 
kind of mechanical order in the field of traffic the sanctions of the law are 
generally sufficient. 

The problem of the relative strength of different injunctions becomes acute 
when there is conflict between different rules of conduct. The classic example, 
much discussed in the literature of jurisprudence, of a conflict between two 
rules of the same legal system is the prohibition of dueling in the criminal 
codes of certain European countries, while the military codes of the same 
countries require officers to settle certain disputes by way of duels. A system 
of ethics which commands us to obey God rather than man and at the same 
tirhe to give unto Caesar what is Caes ar’s presents ^a similar conflict when a 
law'oTtheliWe contradicts one of God’s commandments. Conflicts of this kind 
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are particularly frequent in the political sphere. Rival governments — a revo- 
lutionary government and a legitimate government, a government in exile 
and a “Quisling” government — demand obedience from the same group of 
people. The rules of conduct with which a politician is expected to comply are 
often at odds with the norms which address themselves to all members of 
society. The ethics and mores of politics are generally considered to permit 
greater leeway than the general ethics and mores of society in certain actions, 
such as “campaign oratory” and promises in general. 

Conflicts between different rules of conduct arc decided by the relative 
pressure which the sanctions of the conflicting rules are able to exert upon the 
will of the individual. Unable to comply with all the norms addressed to him 
at the same time, he must choose the one to obey and violate the others. The 
relative strength of these pressures is, in turn, the expression of the relative 
strength of the social forces which support one set of values and interests 
against another. Thus the normative order of society whose purpose it is to 
keep the power aspirations of its individual members within socially tolerable 
bounds is itself in a certain measure the result of social forces contending with 
each other for the domination of society. 

Social life consists to an overwhelming extent in continuous reactions, 
which have become largely automatic, to the pressures which society exerts 
upon its members through its rules of conduct. These rules of conduct watch 
over the individual from morning till night, molcfing his actions into con- 
formity with the standards of society. One might even say that society as a 
dynamic force is nothing but the sum total of its rules of conduct imposing 
patterns of action upon its members. What we call civilization is in a sense 
nothing but the automatic reactions of the members of a society to the rules 
of conduct by which that society endeavors to make its members conform to 
certain objective standards, to restrain their aspirations for power, and to 
domesticate and pacify them in all socially important respects. The civilization 
with which we are here of course mainly concerned — Western civilization — 
has been to a large extent successful in this endeavor. Western civiliza- 
tion has not, however, as many nineteenth- and twentieth-century writers 
believed, altogether banished the struggle for power from the domestic scene 
and replaced it with something different and better, such as co-operation, 
harmony, permanent peace, nor is it on its way to do so. This misconception 
of the role which the aspirations and the struggle for power play in politics 
has been treated in the first chapter of this book. 

The best that Western civilization has been able to achieve — which is, as 
far as we can see, the best that any civilization can achieve — has been to 
mitigate the struggle for power on the domestic scene, to civilize its means, 
and to direct it toward objectives, which, if atttained, mtnrmize the extent to 
which life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness of the individual members 
of society are involved in the struggle for power. More particularly, the crude 
methods of personal combat have been replaced by the refined instruments of 
social, commercial, and professional competition. The struggle for power is 
fought, rather than with deadly weapons,^ with competitive 
dons, with competition for social distinctions, with periodical elections for 
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pliblicLand private offices, and; above all, with competition for the possession 
of money and of tHTn^" measurable in money. 

Tn die dgincsticsocicriesiyf Weste rn e iv r h zationjthe possession of money has 
become-lhe outstanding ’symbot of the possession of powerTTh rough thredm-*' 
petition for the acquisition of money the power aspirations' of the individual 
find a civilized outlet in harmony with the rules of conduct laid down by 
society. The different normative injunctions against homicide and against 
individual and collective violence of any kind aim at creating the normative 
preconditions for such a civilized redirection of the struggle for power. All 
the social instrumentalities and institutions relevant to the different competi- 
tive devices of society serve the purpose, not of eliminating the struggle for 
power, but of creating civilized substitutes for the brutality and crudeness of 
an unlimited and unregulated struggle for power. 

Such is, in brief and sketchy outline, the way in which ethics, mores, and 
law limit the struggle for power in the domestic societies of Western civiliza- 
tion. What can we say in this respect of international society ? What rules of 
eThics, mores, and law are effective on the international scene ^ What functions 
do they fulfill for international society What kind of international ethics, in- 
ternational mores in the form of world public opinion, and international law 
is there which would delimit, regulate, and civilize the struggle for power 
among nations in the same way as the domestic normative orders fulfill this 
functFon for^ the struggle for power among individuals belonging to the same 
domestic society? 
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International Morality 


A discussion of international morality must guard against the two extremes 
either of overratin g th e influe nce of e thics upo n international politics or else 
(S*^enying that Statesmen and diplomats are moved by anything else but 
considerations of material power. 

On fbe one hand, there is the dual error of confounding the moral rules 
which people actually observe with those theJT pretend to observe as well as 
with those whicdi writers declare theymi^t to~oKerve. “On no subject of 
human interest, except theology,” saidTPr^ssor John Chipman Gray, “has 
there been so much loose writing and nebulous speculation as on international 
law.” ^ The same must be said of international morality. Writers have put for- 
ward moral precepts which statesmen and diplomats ought to take to heart in 
order to make relations between nations more peaceful and less anarchic, such 
as the keeping of promises, trust in the other’s word, fair dealing, respect for 
international law, protection of minorities, repudiation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. But they have rarely asked themselves whether and 
to what extent such precepts, however desirable in themselves, actually de- 
termine the actions of men. Furthermore, since statesmen and diplomats are 
wont to justify their actions and objectives in moral terms, regardless of their 
actual motives, it would be equally erroneous to take those protestations of 
selfless and peaceful intentions, of humanitarian purposes, and international 
ideals at their|face_valuejlt is pertinent to ask whether they are mere ideol- 
ogies concealing the true motives of action or whether they express a genuine 
concern for the compliance of international policies with ethical standards. 

On the other hand, there is the misconception, usually associated with the 
general depreciation and moral condemnation of power politics, discussed 
above, that international politics is so thoroughly evil that it is no use look- 
ing for ethical limitations of the aspirations for power on the international 
scene. Yet, if we ask ourselves what statesmen and diplomats are capable of 
doing to further the power objectives of their respective nations and what 
they actually do^ we realize that they do less than they probably could and 
less than they actually did in other periods of history. They refuse to consider 
certain ends and to use certain means, either altogether or under certain con- 

^ Nature and Sources oj the Law (New York' The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 127. 

2 Sec pp. 15 £f. 
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ditions, not because in the light of expediency they appear impractical or 
unwise, but because certain moral rules interpose an absolute hariier. Moral 
rules do noTpermit certain policies to be considered at all from the point of 
view of expediency. Such ethical inhibitions operate in our time on different 
levels with different effectiveness. Their restraining function is most obvious 
and most effective in affirming the sacredness of human life m times of 
peace. 


I. THF PR()MC:iI()V OF HIMAV LIFE 
a ) Protection of Human Life in Peace 

International politics can be defined, as we have seen, as a continuing effort 
to mmutaTn'^icrtTf increase the power of one’s own nation and to keep in 
check or reduce the power of other nations. The relative power of nations 
dependsjTTowevcrT a*s“\vc have also pointed out,*^ upon the quantity and quality 
oTTruman beings in terms of size and quality of population, size and quality 
of military establishment, quality of government, and, more particularly, of 
diplotfiacy. Viewed as a series of technical tasks into which ethical considera- 
tions do not enter, international politics would have to consider as one of its 
legitimate tasks the drastic reduction or even the elimination of the population 
of a rival nation, of its most prominent military and political leaders, and of 
Its ablest diplomats And when international politics was considered exclu- 
sively as a technique, without ethical significance, for the purpose of main- 
taining and gaining power, such methods were used without moral scruples 
and as a matter of course. 

According to its official records, the Republic of Venice, from 1415 to 1525, 
planned or attempted about two hundred assassinations for purposes of inter- 
national politics. Among the prospective victims were two emperors, two 
kings of France, and three sultans. The documents record virtually no offer 
of assassination to have been rejected by the Venetian government. From 
1456 to 1472, it accepted twenty offers to kill the Sultan Mahomet II, the main 
antagonist of Venice during that period. In 1514, John of Ragusa offered to 
poison anybody selected by the government of Venice for an annual salary 
of fifteen hundred ducats. The Venetian government hired the man “on 
trial,” as we would say today, and asked him to show what he could do with 
Emperor Maximilian. In the same period the cardinals brought their own 
butlers and wine to a papal coronation dinner for fear they might otherwise 
be poisoned. This custom is reported to have been general in Rome without 
the host’s taking offense at it. 

Obviously, such methods to attain political ends are no longer practiced 
today? Yet the^political rnotives for employing them exist today as they did 
when practices of this kind actually prevailed. It is not a matter of iridiffeFence 
for the nations engaged m the competition for power whether or not their 
competitor can avail itself of the services of outstanding military and political 
leaders. Thus they may hope that an 'outstanding leader or governing grouj) 

® Sec above, pp 88 ff 
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will be compelled to give up the reins of power, either through a political 
upheaval or through infirmity and death. We know now that during the Sec- 
ond World War speculations as to how long Hitler and Mussolini would 
stay alive or at least in power formed an important part of the power calcula- 
tions of the United Nations, and that the news of President Roosevelt’s death 
revived Hitler’s hopes in victory. While these lines are being written, one of 
the major factors in American policy toward the Soviet Union seems to be the 
expectation that the group governing the Soviet Union will be unable to keep 
itself in power. The technical difficulties of engineering such removals from 
power by violent means are not greater today than they were in previous 
periods of history. Rather the contrary is likely to be the case. Such removals 
are still as desirable and feasible as they always were. What has changed is 
the influence of civilization which makes some policies that are desirable and 
feasible ethically reprehensible and, hence, normally impossible of execution. 

Ethical limitations of the same kind protect in times of peace the lives not 
only of outstanding individuals, but also of large groups, even of whole na- 
tions whose destruction would be both politically desirable and feasible. In 
the problem of Germany, as seen both by the Germans and by the rest of the 
world, modern history provides a striking illustration of the influence of 
ethics upon international politics. The fundamental fact of international poli- 
tics from the German point of view has been from Bismarck to Hitler the 
“encirclement” of Germany by powerful nations in the East and in the West. 
Bismarck, however ruthless and immoral his particular moves on the chess- 
board of international politics may have been, rarely deviated from the basic 
rules of the game which had prevailed in the society of Christian princes of 
the eighteenth century. It was a fraudulent and treacherous game, but there 
were a few things which no member of that aristocratic society would stoop 
to do. Thus, confronted with the fundamental fact of Germany’s political 
existence — the proximity of Russia and France — Bismarck accepted the in- 
evitability of that fact and tried to turn it to Germany’s advantage by main- 
taining close relations with Russia and by isolating France. 

Hitler, on the other hand, did not recognize the social framework within 
whose limitations international politics had operated from the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War virtually to his own ascent to power. He was free of the 
moral scruples which had compelled Bismarck to accept the existence of 
France and Russia as the inescapable fact upon which to build a German 
foreign policy. Hitler undertook to change that fact by destroying physically 
Germany’s eastern and western neighbors. Considered as a mere problem of 
political technique devoid of ethical significance, Hitler’s solution was much 
more thorough and politically expedient than Bismarck’s; for it promised to 
solve the problem of Germany’s international position once and for all as far 
as the eastern and western neighbors of Germany were concerned. Further- 
more, in itself, Hitler’s solution proved to be as feasible as it would have been 
in Bismarck’s time. It might have succeeded had it not been for certain errors 
in over-all judgment, errors which the political genius of Bismarck might well 
have avoided. 

The German problem, as it presents itself to the non-German world and 
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especially to the nations threatened with German hegemony, was formulated 
with brutal frankness by Clemenceau when he declared that there were 
twenty million Germans too many. This statement points to the inescapable 
fact, which has confronted Europe and the world since the Franco-German 
War of 1870, that Germany is by virtue of size and quality of population the 
mo§t powerful aation of Europe. To reconcile this fact with the security of 
the other European nations and of the rest of the world is the task of political 
reconstruction which faced the world after the First World War and which 
confronts it again after the Second. That, since Clemenceau, the German 
problem has always been posed in terms which take the existence of “twenty 
million Germans too many” for granted reveals the same ethical limitations 
on the pursuit of power which we found in Bismarck’s foreign policy and 
which we did not find in Hitler’s. For there are two ways of dealing with a 
problem of international politics, such as the German. 

^'One is the method by which the Romans irrevocably solved the Cartha- 
ginian problem. It is the method of solving a technical political problem by 
the appropriate means without regard for any transcendent ethical consider- 
ations. Since there were too many Carthaginians from the point of view of 
the power aspirations of Rome, Cato would end his every speech by proclaim- 
ing: *'Ceternm censeo Carthaginem esse delendam* (“As for the rest, I am of 
the opinion that Carthage must be destroyed”). With its destruction the 
Carthaginian problem, as seen by Rome, was solved forever. No threat to 
Rome’s security and ambition was ever again to rise from that desolate place 
that once was Carthage. Similarly, if the Germans had been successful in their 
over-all plans and if their concentration camps and extermination camps 
could have finished their tasks, the ‘^nightmare of coalitions*’ would have been 
forever banished from the minds of German statesmen. 

A foreign policy which does not admit masTe^ermination as a means to 
its end does not impose this limitation upon itself because ofxorrsideratlons of 
political expediency. On the contrary, expediency would counsel such a thor- 
ough and effective operation. The limitation derives from an absolute moral 
principle, the violation of which no consideration of national advantage can 
justify. A foreign policy of this kind, therefore, actually sacrifices the na- 
tional interest where its consistent pursuit would necessitate the violation of 
an ethical principle, such as the prohibition of mass killing in times of peace. 
This point cannot be too strongly made; for frequently the opinion is ad- 
vanced that this respect for human life is the outgrowth of "the gbligatioa nol 
to inflict unnecessary death or suffering on other human beings, i.e., death 
or suffering not necessary for the attainment of some highej: purpose which is 
held, rightly or wrongly, to justify a derogation from the general obligation^’ ^ \ 
On the contrary, the f^t of the matter is that nations recognize a moral obli- | 
gatlon to refrain from jhc inflicti on of death and suffering under certain j 
condition's “despiteTTie possibility of justifying such conduct in the light of a J 
higher pu^ose^such as thejiational interest. 


E. H. Carr, The Twenty year^ Crists, 1919-39 (London: Macmillan and Company, 

1939), P. 196. 
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b) Protection of Human Life in War 


Similar ethical limitations are placed upon international policies in times 
of war. They concern civilians and combatants unable or unwilling to fight. 
From the beginning of history through the better part of the Middle Ages, 
Belligerents were held to be free, according to ethics as well as law, to kill all 
enemies whether or not they were members of the armed forces, else to 
treat them in any way they saw fit. Men, women, and children were often 
put to the sword or sold into slavery by the victor without any adverse moral 
reactions taking place. In chapter iv of Book III of On the Law of War and 
Peace' undtv the heading “On the Right of Killing Enemies in a Public War 
and on Other Violence against the Person,” Hugo Grotius presents an im- 
pressive catalogue of acts of violence committed in ancient history against 
enemy persons without discrimination. Grotius himself, writing in the third 
decade of the seventeenth century, still regarded most of them as justified in 
law and ethics, provided the war was waged for a just cause."' 

This absence of moral icstraints upon killing in war resulted from the 
nature of war itself. In those times war was considered a contest between all 
the inhabitants of the territories of the belligerent states. The enemy was less 
a state in the modern sense of a legal abstraction than all the individuals 
owing allegiance to a certain lord or living within a certain territory. Thus 
every individual citizen of the enemy state became an enemy of every indi- 
vidual citizen of the other side. 

Since the end of the Thirty Years’ War, the conception has become preva- 
lent that war is not a contest between whole populations, but only between 
the armies of the belligerent states. In consequence, the distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants has become one of the fundamental legal and 
moral principles governing the actions of belligerents. War is considered to 
be a contest between the armed forces of the belligerent states, and, since the 
civilian populations do not participate actively in the armed contest, they are 
not to be made its object. Consequently, it is considered to be a moral and 
legal duty not to attack, wound, or kill noncombatant civilians purposely. 
Injuries and death sulTered by them as incidents of military operations, such 
as the bombardment of a town or a battle taking place in an inhabited area, 
are regretted as sometimes unavoidable concomitants of war. However,^ 
avoid them to the utmost is again considered a moral and legal duty. The 
Hague Conventions with respect to the Laws and Customs of War on Land 
of 1899 and 1907 gave express and virtually universal legal sanction to that 
principle. 

A corresponding development has taken place with regard to members of 
the armed forces unwilling or unable to fight. It follows from the conception 
of war prevailing in antiquity and in the better part of the Middle Ages that 
no exception to the moral and legal right to kill all enemies could be made for 
certain categories of disabled combatants. Thus Grotius could still state as the 
prevailing moral and legal conviction of his time: “The right to inflict injury 
extends even over captives, and without limitation of time. . . . The right 
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to inflict injury extends even over those who wish to surrender, but whose 
surrender is not accepted.” ® 

Yet, as the logical outgrowth of the conception of war as a contest between 
armed forces, the ide^ developed that only those who are actually able and 
willing to participate actively in warfare ought to be the object of deliberate 
armed action. Those who were no longer engaged in actual warfare because 
of sickness, wounds, or because they had been made prisoners or were willing 
to be made prisoners ought not to be harmed. This tendency toward the 
humanization of warfare started in the sixteenth century and culminated in 
the great multilateral treaties of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Practically all civilized nations have adhered to these treaties. Between 1581 
and 1864, 291 international agreements were concluded for the purpose of 
protecting the lives of the wounded and sick. The Geneva Convention of 
1864, superseded by those of 1906 and 1929, translated into concrete and de- 
tailed legal obligations the moral convictions of the age as to the treatment 
to be accorded to the wounded, the sick, and the medical persons in charge 
of them. The International Red Cross is both the symbol and the outstanding 
institutional realization of those moral convictions. 

As concerns prisoners of war, their lot was still miserable even in the 
eighteenth century, although they were as a rule no longer killed, but were 
treated as criminals and used as obj’ects of exploitation by being released 
only fqr^^t^yiiipih. Article 24 of the Treaty of Friendship, concluded in 1785 
between the United States and Prussia, for the first time clearly indicated a 
change in the moral convictions on that matter. It prohibited the confinement 
of prisoners of war in convict prisons as well as the use of irons and stipulated 
their treatment as military personnel. The Hague Conventions of 1899 
and 1907 as well as the Geneva Convention of 1929 laid down a detailed 
system of legal rules intended to assure humane treatment of prisoners of 
war. 

From the same humanitarian concern with the life and sufferings of 
human beings exposed to the destructiveness of war emanate all the inter- 
national treaties concluded since the mid-nineteenth century for the purpose 
of humanizing warfare. They prohibit the use of certain weapons, limit the 
use of others, define the rights and duties of neutrals — in short, they try to 
infuse into warfare a spirit of decency and of respect for the common human- 
ity of all Its prospective victims and to restrict violence to the minimum com- 
patible with the goal of war, that is, breaking the enemy’s will to resist. The 
Declaration of Paris of 1856 limited maritime warfare. The Declaration of 
St. Petersburg of 1868 prohibited the use of lightweight projectiles charged 
with explosives or inflammable substances. The Hague Declaration of 1899 
prohibited the use of expanding (dumdum) bullets. A number of interna- 
tional conventions prohibited gas, chemical, and bacteriological warfare. The 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 codified the laws of war on land and sea 
and the rights and duties of neutrals. The London Protocol of 1936 limited 
the use of submarines against merchant vessels. And, in our times, attempts 
are being made to outlaw atomic warfare. All these efforts bear witness to the 

6 Loc. at., § X, XI 
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virtually universal growth of a moral reluctance to use violence without limi- 
tation as an instrument of international politics. 

There may be legal arguments against the validity or eflectiveness of these 
international treaties, derived from the wholesale disregard or violations of 
their prohibitions. Yet this is no argument against the existence of a moral 
conscience which feels ill at ease in the presence of violence or, at least, certain 
kinds of violence on the international scene. The existence of such a conscience 
is attested to, on the one hand, by the attempts to bring the practice of states 
into harmony with moral principles through international agreements. On 
the other hand, it reveals itself in the general justifications and excuses de- 
fending alleged violations of these agreements in moral terms. Legal agree- 
ments of this kind are universally adhered to and nations try to live up to 
them, at least in a certain measure. Therefore, the protestations of innocence 
or of moral justification by which accusations in such matters are uniformly 
met are more than mere ideologies. They are the indirect recognition of cer- 
tain moral limitations which most nations frequently violate while feeling 
they ought not to violate them. 

c) Moral Condemnation of War 

Finally, there is the attitude toward war itself which, since the turn of the 
century, has reflected an ever increasing awareness on the part of most states- 
men of certain ethical limitations restricting the use of war as an instrument 
of international politics. Statesmen have decried the ravages of war and have 
justified their own participation in them in terms of self-defense or religious 
duty, since the beginning of history. The avoidance of war itself, that is, of 
any war, has become an aim of statecraft only in the last half-century. The 
two Hague peace conferences of 1899 and 1907, the League of Nations of 
1919, the Bnand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 outlawing aggressive war, and the 
United Nations in our day — all have the avoidance of war as such as their 
ultimate objective. 

At the foundation of these and other legal instruments and organizations, 
of which Part Six of this book will treat in detail, there is the conviction that 
war, and especially modern war, is not only a terrible thing to be avoided for 
reasons of expediency, but also an evil thing to be shunned on moral grounds. 
The student of the different collections of diplomatic documents concerning 
the origins of the First World War is struck by the hesitancy on the part of 
almost all responsible statesmen, with the exception perhaps of those of 
Vienna and St. Petersburg, to take steps which might irrevocably lead to war. 
This hesitancy and the almost general dismay among the statesmen when war 
finally proved to be inevitable contrasts sharply with the deliberate care with 
which, as late as the nineteenth century, wars were planned and incidents 
fabricated for the purpose of making war inevitable and placing the blame 
for starting it on the other side. 

In the years preceding the Second World War the policies of the Western 
powers were animated, to their great political and military disadvantage, by 
the desire to avoid war at any price. This desire overrode all other considera- 
tions of national policy. It is especially in the refusal to consider seriously the 
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possibility of preventive war, regardless of its expediency from the point of 
view of the national interest, that the ethical condemnation of war as such has 
manifested itself in recent times in the Western world. WJien war comes, it 
must (jome as a natural catastrophe or as the evil deed of another nation, not 
as a foreseen ahiJJ^anned culmination of one’s own foreign policy. Only thus 
migbt the moral scruples, rising from the violated ethical norm which holds 
that there ought to be no war at all, be stilled, if they can be stilled at all. 


d) International Morality and Total War 

Thus in contrast to antiquity and the better part of the Middle Ages, the 
modern age places moral limitations upon the conduct of foreign affairs in so 
far as they might affect the lives of individuals or groups of individuals. 
There are, however, factors in the present condition of mankind which point 
toward a definite weakening of those moral limitations. Let us remember that 
the absence of moral limitations with regard to the destruction of life was 
concomitant with the total character of warfare in which whole populations 
faced each other as personal enemies. Let us remember, too, that the gradual 
limitation of killing in war to certain groups and its subjection to certain 
conditions coincided with the gradual development of limited war in which 
only armies faced each other as active opponents. With war taking on in 
recent times, to an ever greater degree and in different respects, a total char- 
acter, the moral limitations upon killing are observed to an ever lessening 
degree. Indeed, their y^ existence in the consciences of political and military 
leader^as well as of the comm? 5 n people becomes ever more precarious and is 
threatened with extinction. 

War in our time has become total in four different respects: (i) with re- 
gard to the fraction of the population engaged in activities essential for the 
induct of the war, (2) with regard to the fraction of the population affected 
by the conduct of the war, (3) with respect to the fraction of the population 
completely identified in its convictions and emotions with the conduct of the 
war,^ and (4) with respect to the objective of the war. 

Mass armies supported by the productive effort of the majority of the 
civilian population have replaced the relatively small armies of previous cen- 
turies which consumed only a small portion of the national product. The 
success of the civilian population in keeping the armed forces supplied may 
be as important for the outcome of the war as the military effort itself. 
Therefore, the defeat of the civilian population — the breaking of its ability 
and will to produce — may be as important as the defeat of the armed forces 
— the breaking of their ability and will to resist. Thus the character of mod- 
ern war, drawing its weapons from a vast industrial machine, blurs the dis- 
tinction between soldier and civilian. The industrial worker, the farmer, the 
railroad engineer, and the scientist are not innocent bystanders cheering on 
the armed forces from the sidelines. They are as intrinsic and indispensable 
a part of the military organization as the soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Thus a 
modern nation at war must wish to disrupt and destroy the productive 
processes of its enemy, and the modern technology of war provides the means 
for the realization of that desire. The importance of civilian production for 
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modern war and the interest in injuring enemy production were already gen- 
erally recognized in the First World War. Then, however, the technological 
means of ai^ecting the civilian productive processes directly were only in their 
infancy. The belligerents had to resort to indirect means, such as blockades 
and submarine warfare. They attempted to interfere directly with civilian 
life through air attacks and long-range bombardment only sporadically and 
with mdilTerent results. 

The Second World War has made the latter methods of direct interference 
the most effective instrument for the destruction of a nation’s productive 
capacity. The interest in the mass destruction of civilian life and property 
coincided with the ability to carry such mass destruction through, and this 
combination has been too strong for the moral convictions of the modern 
world to resist. Voicing the moral convictions of the first decades of the cen- 
tury, Secretary of State Cordell Hull declared on June ii, 1938, with reference 
to the bombardment of Canton by Japan, that the administration disapproved 
of the sale of aircraft and aircraft armaments to countries which had engaged 
in the bombing of civilian populations. In his speech of December 2, 1939, 
President Roosevelt declared a similar moral embargo against the Soviet 
Union in view of its military operations against P'lnnish civilians. Only a few 
years later all belligerents engaged in practices of this kind on a scale dwarfing 
those which American statesmen had condemned on moral grounds. W arsaw 
and Rotterdam, London and Coventry, Cologne and Nuremberg, Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are stepping-stones, not only in the development of the modern 
technology of war, but also in the development of the modern morality of 
warfare. 

The national interest, as created by the character of modern war, and the 
possibility of satisfying that interest, as presented by the modern technology 
of warfare, have had a deteriorating effect upon the moral limitations of in- 
ternational policies. This deterioration is further accentuated by the emo- 
tional involvement of the great masses of the warring populations m modern 
war. As the religious wars of the latter sixteenth and of the first half of the 
seventeenth centuries were followed by the dynastic wars of the latter seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and as the latter yielded to the national wars 
of the nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, so war in our time tends 
to revert to the religious type by becoming ideological in character. The citi- 
zen of a modern warring nation, in contrast to his ancestors of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, does not fight for the glory of his prince or the unity 
and greatness of his nation, but for an “ideal,” a set of ‘‘principles,” a “way of 
life, for which he claims a monopoly of truth and virtue. In consequence, he 
fights to the death or to “unconditional surrender” all those who adhere to an- 
other, a false and evil, “ideal” and “way of life.” Since it is the latter which he 
fights in whatever persons they manifest themselves, the distinctions between 
fighting and disabled soldiers, combatants and civilians — if they are not 
eliminated altogether — are subordinated to the one distinction which really 
matters: the distinction between the representatives of the right and the wrong 
philosophy and way of life. The moral duty to spare the wounded, the sick, 
the surrendering and unarmed enemy, and to respect him as a human being 
who was an enemy only by virtue of being found on the other side of the 
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fence, is superseded by the moral duty to punish and to wipe off the face of 
the earth the professors and practitioners of evil. 

Under the impact of this fundamental change m the conception of war- 
fare, not only were the moral limitations upon killing in war, to which we 
have referred above, extensively violated during the Second World War, but 
there has developed a tendency to justify on moral grounds the refusal to 
take prisoners, the killing of prisoners, and the indiscriminate killing of mem- 
bers of the armed forces and of civilians, and thus to assuage one’s moral 
scruples, if not to shake them off altogether. Thus, while the moral limita- ; 
tions upon killing in times of peace in support of international policies remain j 
intact today, the moral limitations upon killing in war have proved to bef 
largely ineffective in our time. What is more important for the purposes of 
our present discussion, they have shown a tendency under the impact of a 
fundamentally altered conception of war to weaken and disappear altogether 
as rules of conduct. 

More than half a century ago, in an era of general optimism, a great 
scholar clearly foiesaw the possibility of this development and analyzed its 
elements. John Westlake, Whewcll Professor of International Law at the 
University of Cambridge, wrote in 1894: 

It is almost a truism to say that the mitigation of war must depend on the 
parties to it feeling that they belong to a larger whole than their respective 
tribes or states, a whole in which the enemy too is comprised, so that duties 
arising out of that larger citizenship are owed even to him. This sentiment has 
never been wholly wanting in Europe since the commencement of historical 
times, but there have been great variations in the nature and extent of the whole 
to which the wider attachment was felt. . . . In our own time there is a cosmo- 
politan sentiment, a belief in a commonwealth of mankind similar to that of the 
Stoics, but stronger because the soil has been prepared by Christianity, and by 
the mutual respect which great states tolerably equal in power and similar in 
civilization cannot help feeling for one another, . . . There have been periods 
during which the level has fallen, and one such period it belongs to our subject 
to notice. The wars of religion which followed the Reformation were among 
the most terrible in which the beast in man ever broke loose, and yet they oc- 
curred in an age of comparative enlightenment. Zeal for a cause, however worthy 
the cause may be, is one of the strongest and most dangerous irritants to which 
human passion is subject; and the tie of Protestant to Protestant and of 
Catholic to Catholic, cutting across the state tie instead of embracing it un- 
weakened in a more comprehensive one, enfeebled the ordinary checks to pas- 
sion when they were most wanted. Such a degradation of war would tend to 
recur if socialism attained to the consistency and power of a militant creed, and 
met the present idea of the state on the field of battle. It is possible that we might 
then see in war a license equal to that which anarchism shows us in peace ' ^ 

Chapters on the Principles of International Law (Cambridge. At the University Press, 
1894), pp. 267 ff. 
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2. UNIVERSAL MORALITY VS. NATION ALIS/tIC 
UNIVERSALISM 

The deterioration of moral limitations in international politics which has 
occurred in recent years with regard to the protection of life is only a special 
instance of a general and, for the purposes of this discussion, much more far- 
reaching dissolution of an ethical system which in the past imposed its re- 
straints upon the day-by-day operations of the foreign office, but does so no 
longer. T wp^f actors bave brought about this dissolution: thc.__su^titution of 
democratic for aristocratic responsibility in foreign affairs andme substitu- 
tion of nationalistic standards of action for universal ones. 

a ) Personal Ethics of the Aristocratic International 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and to a lessening degree up 
to the First World War, international morality was the concern of a personal 
sovereij[n, that is, an individually determined prince and his successors, and 
of a relatively small, cohesive, and homogeneous group of aristocratic rulers. 
The prince and the aristocratic rulers of a particular nation were in constant 
intimate contact with the princes and aristocratic rulers of other nations. 
They were joined together by family ties, a common language (which was 
French), common cultural values, a common style of life, and common moral 
convictions about what a gentleman was and was not allowed to do in his 
relations with another gentleman, whether of his own or of a foreign nation. 
The princes competing for power considered themselves to be competitors in 
a game whose rules were accepted by all the other competitors. The members 
of their diplomatic and military services looked upon themselves as em- 
ployees who served their employer either by virtue of the accident of birth, 
reinforced often, but by no means always, by a sense of personal loyalty to the 
monarch, or because of the promise of pay, influence, and glory which he 
held out to them. 

^^^/The desire for material gain especially provided for the members of this 
^ristocratic society a common bond which was stronger than the ties of 
/dynastic or national loyalty. Thus it was proper and common for a govern- 
/ment to pay the foreign minister or diplomat of another country a pension. 
' Lord Robert Cecil, the Minister of Elizabeth, received one from Spain. Sir 
Henry Wotton, British Ambassador to Venice in the seventeenth century, 
accepted one from Savoy while applying for one from Spain. The documents 
which the French revolutionary government published in 1793 show that 
France subsidized Austrian statesmen between 1757 and 1769 to the tune of 
82,652,479 livres, with the Austrian Chancellor Kaunitz receiving 100,000. Nor 
was it regarded any less proper or less usual for a government to compensate 
foreign statesmen for their co-operation in the conclusion of treaties. In 1716, 
French Cardinal Dubois offered British Minister Stanhope 600,000 livres for 
an alliance with France. He reported that, while not accepting the proposition 
at that time, Stanhope “listened graciously without being displeased.” 
After the conclusion of the Treaty of Basel of 1795, by which Prussia with- 
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drew from the war against France, Prussian Minister Hardenberg received 
from the French government valuables worth 30,000 francs and complained 
of the insignificance of the gift. In 1801, the Margrave of Baden spent 500,000 
francs in the form of “diplomatic presents,” of which French Foreign Min- 
ister Talleyrand received 150,000. It was originally intended to give him only 
100,000, but the amount was increased after it had become known that he had 
received from Prussia a snuffbox worth 66,000 francs as well as 100,000 francs 
in cash. 

The Prussian Ambassador in Paris summed up well the main rule of this 
game when he reported to his government in 1802: “Experience has taught 
everybody who is here on diplomatic business that one ought never to give 
anything before the deal is definitely closed, but it has also proved that the 
allurement of gain will often work wonders.” 

However much transaction^ of this kind were lacking in nobility, those 
participating in them could not be passionately devoted to the cause of the 
countries whose interests were in their care. Obviously the y^ had loyalties be- 
sides and above the one to the country which employed them. Furthermore, 
tl ie expe ctadoiiof jitatcriaLgain “at the conclusion of a treaty could not fail to 
act as a powerftd incentive for coming speedily to an understanding with the 
oth^r side. Stalemates, adjournments stne die, and long-drawn-out wars were 
not likely to find favor with statesmen who had a very personal stake in the 
conclusion of treaties. In these two respects the commercialization of state- 
craft in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was bound to blunt the edge 
of international controversies and confine the aspirations for power of indi- 
vidual nations within relatively narrow limits. 

In that period of history the Austrian Ambassador to France felt more at 
home at the court of Versailles than among his own nonaristocratic com- 
patriots. He had closer social and moral ties with the members of the French 
aristocracy and the other aristocratic members of the diplomatic corps than 
with the Austrians of humble origin. Consequently, the diplomatic and mili- 
tary personnel fluctuated to a not inconsiderable degree from one monarchical 
employer to another. It was not rare that a French diplomat or officer, for 
some reason of self-interest, would enter the services of the King of Prussia 
and would further the international objectives of Prussia, or fight in the Prus- 
sian Army, against France. During the eighteenth century there was, for 
instance, an enormous influx of Germans into all branches of the Russian 
government, many of whom were dismissed in a kind of purge and returned 
to their countries of origin. 

In 1756, shortly before the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick 
the Great sent the Scottish Earl Marischall as his Ambassador to Spain in 
order to get information about the Spanish intentions. The Scottish Ambas- 
sador of Prussia had a friend in Spain, an Irishman by the name of Wall, who 
happened to be Spanish Foreign Minister and who told him what he wanted 
to know. The Scot transmitted this information to the British Prime Minister 
who, in turn, passed it on to the King of Prussia. As late as 1792, shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the War of the First Coalition against France, the French 
government offered the supreme command of the French forces to the Duke 
of Brunswick who, however, decided to accept an offer from the King of 
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Prussia to lead the Prussian Army against France. As late as 1815, at the 
Congress of Vienna, Alexander I of Russia had as ministers and advisers in 
foreign affairs two Germans, one Greek, one Corsican, one Swiss, one Pole — 
and one Russian. 

Bismarck’s experience in 1862, on the occasion of his recall as Prussian 
Ambassador to Russia is significant for the persistence of this international 
cohesion of the aristocracy. When he expressed to the Czar his regret at the 
necessity of leaving St. Petersburg, the Czar, misunderstanding this remark, 
asked Bismarck whether he was inclined to enter the Russian diplomatic 
service. Bismarck reported in his memoirs that he declined the ofier “courte- 
ously.” ® What is important and significant for the purposes of our discussion 
is not that Bismarck declined the offer — many such offers have certainly 
been declined before and perhaps a few even after — but that he did so “courte- 
ously,” and that even his report, written more than thirty years after the 
event, showed no trace of moral indignation. Only half a century ago the offer 
to an ambassador, who had ]ust been appointed prime minister, to transfer his 
loyalties from one country to another was considered by the recipient as a sort 
of business proposition which did not at all insinuate the violation of moral 
standards. 

Let us imagine that a similar offer were being made in our time by Mr. 
Stalin to the American Ambassador or by the American President to any 
diplomat accredited in Washington, and let us visualize the private embar- 
rassment of the individual concerned and the public indignation following the 
incident, and we have the measure of the profundity of the change which has 
transformed the ethics of international politics in recent times. Today such 
an offer would be regarded as an invitation to treason, that is, the violation of 
the most fundamental of all moral obligations in international affairs: loyalty 
to one’s own country. When it was made and even when it was reported 
shortly before the close of the nineteenth century, it was a proposition to be 
accepted or rejected on its merits without any lack of moral propriety attach- 
ing to It. 

The moral standards of conduct with which the international aristocracy 
complied were of necessity of a supranational character. They applied not to 
all Prussians, Austrians, or Frenchmen, but to all men who by virtue of their 
Dirth and education were able to comprehend them and to act in accordance 
with them. It was in the concept and the rules of natural law that this cosmo- 
Dohtan society found the source of its precepts of morality. The individual 
uembers of this society, therefore, felt themselves to be personally responsible 
"or compliance with those moral rules of conduct; for it was to them as 
■ational human beings, as individuals, that this moral code was addressed. 
When It was suggested to Louis XV that he counterfeit the bills of the Bank 
af England, the King rejected such a proposition which “could be considered 
lere only with all the indignation and all the horror which it deserves.” 
When a similar proposition was made in 1792 with respect to the French cur- 
•ency m order to save Louis XVI, the Austrian Emperor Francis II declared 
hat “such an infamous project is not to be accepted.” 


® hoc. at , I, 341 
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This sense of a highly personal moral obligation to be met by those in 
charge of foreign affairs with regard to their colleagues in other countries 
explains the emphasis with which the writers of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries counseled the monarch to safeguard his “honor” and his 
“reputation” as his most precious possessions. Any action which Louis XV 
undertook on the international scene was his personal act in which his 
personal sense of moral obligation revealed itself and in which, therefore, 
his personal honor was engaged. A violation of his moral obligations, as 
they were recognized by his fellow-monarchs for themselves, would call 
into action not only his conscience, but also the spontaneous reac- 
tions of the supranational aristocratic society which would make him 
pay for the violation of its mores with a loss of prestige, that is, a loss of 
power. 


b ) Destruction of International Morality 

When in the course of the nineteenth century democratic selection and 
responsibility of government officials replaced government by the aristocracy, 
the structure of international society and, with it, of international morality 
underwent a fundamental change. Until virtually the end of the nineteenth 
century, aristocratic rulers were responsible for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs in most countries. In the new age their place has been taken by ofHcials 
elected or appointed regardless of class distinctions. These officials are legally 
and morally responsible for their official acts not to a monarch, that is, a 
specific individual, but to a collectivity, that is, a parliamentary majority, or 
tne people as a whole. An important shift in public opinion may easily call 
for a change in the personnel making foreign policy. They will be replaced 
by another group of individuals taken from whatever group of the population 
prevails at the moment. 

Government officials are no longer exclusively recruited from aristocratic 
groups, but from virtually the whole population. The present American Sec- 
retary of State IS a former general. The French Foicign Minister is a former 
college professor. The former General Secretary of the Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union has taken the place of the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. A former professional revolutionary is responsible for Rus- 
sian foreign policy. 

In countries such as Great Britain, France, or Italy, where the government 
needs. the_support of a majority of parliament for its continuation in office, 
any change in the parliamenurj majority nece^itates. a change in the com- 
[Tiostriuii of thr government. Even in a country such as the United States, 
wTiere"iibrCbhgress, but only general elections can put an administration into 
office or remove it, the turnover of the policy-makers in the State Department 
is considerably enough. Within eighteen months, from July 194=5, to January 
1947, the United States has had three secretaries of state. Of all the policy- 
making officials of the State Department, that is, the under-secretary and 
the assistant secretaries, who held office in October 1945, none was still in office 
two years later. The fluctuation of the policy-makers in international affairs 
and their responsibility to an indefinite collective entity has far-reaching con- 
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sequences for the effectiveness, nay, for the very existence of an international 
moral order. 

This transformation within the individual nations changed international 
morality as a system of moral restraints from a reality into a mere figure of 
speech. When we say that George III of England was subject to certain moral 
restraints in his dealings with Louis XVI of France or Catharine the Great 
of Russia, we are referring to something real, something which can be identi- 
fied with the conscience and the actions of certain specific individuals. When 
we say that the British Commonwealth of Nations or even Great Britain 
alone has moral obligations toward the United States or France, we are mak- 
ing use of a fiction. By virtue of this fiction international law deals with na- 
tions as though they were individual persons, but nothing in the sphere 
of moral obligations corresponds to this legal concept. Whatever the con- 
science of George VI as the constitutional head of the British Commonwealth 
and of Great Britain demands of the conduct of the foreign affairs of Great 
Britain and of the Commonwealth is irrelevant for the actual conduct of those 
affairs; for George VI is not responsible for those affairs and has no actual 
influence upon them. What of the Prime Ministers, and the Secretaries of State 
for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain and of the Dominions.^ They are but 
members of the cabinet, which as a collective body determines foreign policy, 
as any other policy, by majority decision. The cabinet as a whpje i§ pphtic^Hy 
lesponsible to the majority party whose poIitrc^aTpreFereaces it is supposed to 
translate into political action. It is legally responsible to Parliament of which 
it IS, constitutionally speaking, only a committee. Parliament, however, is re- 
sponsible to the electorate from which it has received the mandate to govern 
and from which its individual members hope to receive another mandate at 
the next general election. 

The individual members of the electorate, finally, may have no moral con- 
victions of a supranational character at all which determine their actions on 
election day and in between, or, if they have such convictions, they will be 
most heterogeneous in content. In other words, there will be those who act 
according to the moral maxim, “Right or wrong — my country.” There will 
be those who apply to their own actions with regard to international affairs 
as well as to the actions of the government the standard of Christian ethics. 
There will be those who apply the standard of the United Nations or of world 
government or of humanitarian ethics. The fluctuating members of the policy- 
making group or of the permanent bureaucracy of the Foreign Office may or 
may not reflect these and similar divisions of opinion. In any case, the refer- 
ence to a moral rule of conduct requires an individual conscience from which 
it emanates, and there is no individual conscience from which what we call 
the international morality of Great Britain or of any other nation could 
emanate. 

4,n individual statesman may follow the dictates of his own conscience 
with regard to international affairs. If he does, it is to him as an indivfdiial 
that these moral convictions are attributed and not to the nation to which he 
belongs and in whose name he may even actually speak. Thus, when Lord 
Morley and John Burns felt that the participation of Great Britain in the First 
World War was incompatible with their moral convictions, they resigned 
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from the British cabinet. This was their personal act and those were their 
personal convictions. When at the same moment the German Chancellor ad- 
mitted as head of the German government the illegality and immorality of 
the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, justified only by a state of necessity, he 
spoke for himself only. The voice of his conscience could not be and was not 
identified with the conscience of the collectivity called Germany. The moral 
principles which guided Laval as French Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Prime Minister were his, not those of France, and nobody pretended the latter 
to be the case. 

Moral rules have their seat in the consciences of individual men. Govern- 
ment by clearly Tdentifiable men, who can be held personally accountable for 
their acts, is, therefore, the precondition for the existence of an effective sys- 
tem of international ethics. Where responsibility for government is widely dis- 
tributed among a great niimbei of individuals with different conceptions as 
to what is morally required in international affairs, or with no such concep- 
tions at all, international morality as an effective system of restraints upon 
international policy becomes impossible. It is for this reason that Dean Roscoe 
Pound could say as far back as 192 ^ “It might be maintained plausibly, that 
a moral . . . order among states, was nearer attainment in the middle of the 
eighteenth century than it is today.” ® 


Destruction of International Society 

While the democratic selection and responsibility of government officials 
destroyed international morality as an effective system of restraints, national- 
ism destroyed the jnternvUional society itself within which that morality had 
oper^ei The French Revolution of 1789 marks the beginning of the new 
epoch of history which witnesses the gradual decline of the cosmopolitan 
aristocratic society and of the restraining influence of its morality upon inter- 
national politics. Says Professor G. P. Gooch: 

While patriotism is as old as the instinct of human association, nationalism 
as an articulate creed issued from the volcanic fires of the French Revolution. 
The tide of battle turned at Valmy; and on the evening after the skirmish Goethe 
. . . replied to a request for his opinion in the historic words, “From to-day be- 
gins a new era, and you will be able to say that you were present at its birth.” 

It was a slow process of corrosion with the old order resisting valiantly, as 
illustrated by the Holy Alliance and incidents such as the one discussed above 
when as late as 1862 the Russian Czar invited Bismarck to enter the Russian 
diplomatic service.” Yet the decline of the international society and its moral- 
ity, which had united the monarchs and the nobility of Christendom, is 
unmistakable toward the end of the nineteenth century. It has nowhere be- 
come more painfully patent than in the theatrical hollowness of William IPs 


° Philosophical Theory anti International Law, Bibliotheca Vissertana (Leyden, 1923), I, 74. 
Studies in Diplomacy and Statecraft (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1942), pp. 300, 301. 

See above, p. 186. 
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verbal attempts at reviving it. He wrote to the Russian Czar in 1H95, with 
regard to the French: 

The Republicans are revolutionists de natura. The blood of Their Majesties is 
still on that country. Has it since then ever been happy or quiet again ? Has it not 
staggered from bloodshed to bloodshed^ Nicky, take my word on it, the 
curse of God has stricken that people forever. We Christian Kings and Em- 
perors have one holy duty imposed on us by Heaven, that is to uphold the 
principle of By the Grace of God. 

And the anachronism of William ll’s still-born plan, conceived on the eve of 
the Spanish-American War, to unite the European powers in support of the 
Spanish monarchy against the American republic, dismayed his advisers. 

But even m 1914, on the eve of the First World War, there is m many of 
the statements ancl dispatches of statesmen and diplomats a melancholy 
undertone of regret that individuals who had so much m common should 
now be compelled to separate and identify themselves with the warring 
groups on the different sides of the frontiers. This, however, was only a feeble 
reminiscence which no longer had the power to influence the actions of men. 
By then, these men had naturally less in common with each other than they 
had with the respective peoples from which they had risen to the heights of 
power and whose will and interests they represented in their relations with 
other nations. What separated the French Foreign Minister from his opposite 
number in Berlin was much more important than what united them. Con- 
versely, what united the French Foreign Minister with the French nation was 
much more important than anything which might set him apart from it. 
The place of the one international society to which all members of the dif- 
ferent governing groups belonged and which provided a common framework 
for the different national societies had been taken by the national societies 
themselves. The national societies now gave to their representatives on the 
international scene the standards of conduct which the international society 
had formerly supplied. 

When, in the course of the nineteenth century, this fragmentation of the 
aristocratic international society into its national segments was well on its 
way to consummation, the protagonists of nationalism were convinced that 
this development would strengthen the bonds of international morality 
rather than weaken them. For they believed that, once the national aspira- 
tions of the liberated peoples were satisfied and aristocratic rule replaced by 
popular government, nothing could divide the nations of the earth. Con- 
scious of being members of the same humanity and inspired by the same 
ideals of freedom, tolerance, and peace, they would pursue their national 
destinies in harmony. Actually the spirit of nationalism, once it had material- 
ized in national states, proved to be not universalistic and humanitarian, but 
particularistic and exclusive. When the international society of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was destroyed, it became obvious that there 
was nothing to take the place of that unifying and restraining element which 
had been a real society superimposed upon the particular national societies. 
The international solidarity of the working class under the banner of social- 
ism proved to be an illusion. Organized religion tended to identify itself with 
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the national state rather than to transcend it. Thus the nation became the 
ultimate point of reference for the allegiance of the individual, and the mem- 
bers of the diTerent nations all had their own particular object of allegiance. 

We have in Lord Keynes’s portrait of Clemenceau a vivid sketch of this 
new morality of nationalism: ^ 

He felt about France what Pericles felt of Athens — unique value in her,| 
nothing else mattering. . . . He had one illusion — France; and one disillu-* 
sion — mankind, including Frenchmen, and his colleages not least. . . . Na- ' 
tions are real things, of whom you love one and feel for the rest indifference — 
or hatred. The glory of the nation you love is a desirable end — but generally 
to be obtained at your neighbor’s expense. Prudence required some measure of 
lip-service to the “ideals” of foolish Americans and hypocritical Englishmen, 
but it would be stupid to believe that there is much room in the world, as it 
really is, for such affairs as the League of Nations, or any sense in the principle, 
of self-determination except as an ingenious formula for rearranging the bal- . 
ance of power in one’s own interests.^- 

This fragmentation of a formerly cohesive international society into a 
multiplicity of morally self-sufTicient national communities, which have ceased 
to operate within a common framework of moral precepts, is but the outward 
symfitom of the profound change which in recent times has transformed the 
relations between universal moral precepts and the particular systems of 
national ethics. The transformation has proceeded in two different ways. It 
has weakened, to the point of ineffectiveness, the universal, supranational 
moral rules of conduct, which before the age of nationalism had imposed a 
system — however precarious and wide-meshed — oi, limitations upon the 
international policies of individual nations, and it has finally endowed, in the 
minds and aspirations of individual nations, thar particuTar national systems 
of ethics with universal validity. 

dyVictory of Nationaltstn over Internationalism 

The crucial test of the vitality of a moral system occurs when its control 
of the consciences and actions of men is^challenged by another system of mo- 
rality. Tlius the relative strength of the ethics of humility and self-denial of 
the Sermon on the Mount and of the ethics of self-advancement and power of 
modern Western society is determined by the extent to which either system 
of morality is able to mold the actions or at least the consciences of men in 
accordance with its precepts. Every human being, in so far as he is responsive 
to ethical appeals at all, is from ti me to time confrontecHviTh" §llrfr;arT5nHTct 
of conscience, which tests the relative strength oF conflicting moral comrnanjk. 
A similar test must determine the respective strength, with regard to the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, of the supranational ethics and the ethics of national- 
ism. To the supranational ethics, composed of Christian, cosmopolitan, and 
humanitarian elements, the diplomatic language of the time pays its tribute 
and many individual writers postulate it. But the ethics of nationalism have 
been on the ascendancy throughout the world for the last century and a half. 

T/ie Economic Consequences of the Peace (New York; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1920), pp, 32, 33. 
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Now It IS indeed true that national ethics, as formulated in the philosophy 
of reason of state of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries or in the concept 

i of the national interest of the nineteenth and twentieth, has in most conflict 
situations proved itself to be superior to universal moral rules of conduct. This 
IS Tibvious from a consideration of the most elemental and also the most im- 
portant conflict situation of this kind, the one between the universal ethical 
precept, ‘'Thou shalt not kill,” and the command of a particular national 
ethics. “Thou shalt kill under certain conditions the enemies of thy country.” 
The individual to whom these two moral rules of conduct are addressed is 
confronted with a conflict between his allegiance to humanity as a whole, 
manifesting itself in the respect for human life as such, irrespective of nation- 
ality or any other particular characteristic, and his loyalty to a particular 
nation whose interests he is called upon to promote at the price of the lives 
of the members of another nation. Most individuals today and during all of 
modern history have resolved this conflict in favor of loyalty to the nation. 
In this respect, however, three factors distinguish the present age from pre- 
vious ones. . 

First, there is the tnormously increased ability of the nation-state to exert 
moral compulsion upon its members. 1 his ability is the result partly of the 
almost divine prestige which the nation enjoys in our time, partly of the con- 
trol over the instruments molding public opinion which economic and tech- 
nological developments have put at the disposal of the state. 
j Second, there is the extent to which loyalty to the nation requires the in- 
dividual to disregard universal moral rules of conduct. The modern tech- 
nology of war has given the individual opportunities for mass destruction 
unknown to previous ages. Today a nation may ask one single individual to 
destroy the lives of hundreds of thousands of people by dropping one atomic 
bomb. The compliance with a demand of such enormous consequences dem- 
onstrates the weakness of supranational ethics more impressively than the 
limited violations of universal standards, committed in pre-atomic times, were 
able to. 

Finally, there is today, in consequence of the two other factors, much 
1 ’ less chance for the individual to be loyal to supranational ethics when they 
are in conflict with the moral demands of the nation. The individual, faced 
with the enormity of the deeds which he is asked to commit in the name of 
the nation, and with the overwhelming weight of moral pressure which the 
nation exerts upon him, would require almost superhuman moral strength to 
resist those demands. The magnitude of the infractions of universal ethics 
committed on behalf of the nation and of the moral compulsion exerted in 
favor of them affects the qualitative relationship of the two systems of ethics. 
It puts in bold relief the desperate weakness of universal ethics in its conflict 
with the morality of the nation and decides the conflict in favor of the nation 
before it has really started. 

e) Transformation of Nationalism 

It IS at this point that this hopeless impotence of universal ethics becomes 
an important factor in bringing about a significant and far-reaching change in 
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the relations between supranational and national systems of morality. It is one 
of the factors which lead to the identification of both.^^ The individual comes 
to realize that the flouting of universal standards of morality is not the handi- 
work of a few wicked men, but the inevitable outgrowth of the conditions 
under which nations exist and pursue their aims. He experiences in his own 
conscience the feebleness of universal standards and the preponderance of 
national ethics as forces motivating the actions of men on the international 
scene, and his consicence does not cease being ill at ease. 

Although the continuous discomfort of a perpetually uneasy conscience is 
too much for him to bear, he is too strongly attached to the concept of uni- 
versal ethics to give it up altogether. Thus he identifies the morality of his 
own nation with the commands of supranational ethics. He pours, as it were, 
the contents of his national morality into the now almost empty bottle of 
universal ethics. So each nation comes to know again a universal morality, 
that is, its own national morality, which is taken to be the one which all the 
other nations ought to accept as their own. Instead of the universality of an 
ethics to which all nations adhere, we end up with the particularity of 
national ethics which claims the right to, and aspires toward, universal recog- 
nition. There are then as many ethical codes claiming universality as there 
are politically active nations. 

Nations no longer oppose each other, as they did from the Treaty of West- 
phalia to the Napoleonic Wars and then again from the end of the latter to 
the First World War, within a framework of shared beliefs and common 
values, which imposes effective limitations upon the ends and means of their 
struggle for power. They oppose each other now as the standard-bearers of 
ethical systems, each of them of national origin and each of them claiming 
and aspiring to provide a supranational framework of moral standards which 
all the other nations ought to accept and within which their international 
policies ought to operate^ The moral code of one nauon flings the challenge 
of its universal claim into the face of another which reciprocates in kind. 
Compromise, the virtue of the old diplomacy, becomes the treason of the new; 
for the mutual accommodation of conflicting claims, possible or legitimate 
within a common framework of moral standards, amounts to surrender when 
the moral standards themselves are the stakes of the conflict. Thus the stage 
is set for a contest among nations whose stakes are no longer their relative 
positions within a political and moral system accepted by all, but the ability to 
impose upon the other contestants a new universal political and moral sys- 
tem recreated in the image of the victorious nation’s political and moral 
convictions. 

The first inkling of this development from one genuinely universal to a 
multiplicity of particular moral systems claiming, and competing for, uni- 
versality can be detected in the contest between Napoleon and the nations 
allied against him. On both sides the contest was fought in the name of par- 
ticular principles claiming universal validity: here the principles of the French 
Revolution, there the principle of legitimacy. However, with the defeat of 
Napoleon and the failure of the Holy Alliance to uphold its principles in 


For other factors, sec below, pp. 304, 305. 
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competition with the rising movement of nationalism, this attempt at erecting 
a particular code of ethics into a universal one came to an end and thus re- 
mained a mere historic interlude. 

The present period of history in which generally and, as it seems, per- 
manently universal moral rules of conduct are replaced by particular ones 
claiming universality was ushered in by Woodrow Wilson’s war “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” It is not by accident and it has deep signifi- 
cance that those who shared Wilson’s philosophy called that war also a 
“crusade” for democracy. The First World War, as seen from Wilson’s per- 
spective, has indeed this in common with the Crusades of the Middle Ages: 
it was waged for the purpose of making one moral system, held by one group, 
prevail in the rest of the world. A few months after the democratic crusade 
had gotten under way, m October 1917, the foundations were laid in Russia 
for another moral and political structure which on its part, while accepted 
only by a fraction of humanity, was claimed to provide the common rooi 
under which all humankind would eventually live together m justice and in 
peace. While, m the twenties, this latter claim was supported by insufficient 
power and, "hence, was little more than a theoretical postulate, democratic 
umversalism retired from the scene of active politics and isolationism took 
its place. It was only in the theoretical challenge which the priests of the new 
Marxian universalism flung in the face of the democratic world and in the 
moral, political, and economic ostracism with which the latter met the chal- 
lenge that the conflict between the two universalisms made itself felt at that 
time in the field of international politics. 

In the thirties the philosophy of nazism, grown in the soil of a particular 
nation, proclaimed itself the new moral code which would replace the vicious 
creed of bolshevism and the decadent morality of democracy and would im- 
pose itself upon mankind. The Second World War, viewed in the light of 
our present discussion, tested in the form of an armed conflict the validity of 
this claim of nazism to universality, and nazism lost the test. Yet, in the minds 
of many on the side of the United Nations, the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Declaration of Yalta made the Second World War also 
a contest for universal democracy, and democracy, too, lost the test. With the 
termination of the Second World War the two remaining moral and political 
systems claiming universal validity, democracy and communism, entered into 
active competition for the dominion of the world, and that is the situation 
in which we find ourselves today. 

It would be the most dangerous of illusions to overlook or even to belittle 
the depth of the difTerence which exists between that situation and the condi- 
tion of the modern state system from the end of the religious wars to the 
entrance of the United States into the First World War. One needs only to 
pick at random any conflict which occurred in that latter period, with the 
exception of the Napoleonic Wars, and compare it with the conflicts which 
have torn the world apart in the last three decades in order to realize the 
importance of that diflference. 

Let us compare with the international issues of our time the issues which 
brought France and the Flapsburgs into almost continual conflict from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century, or which 
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pitted Great Britain and Prussia against France in the eighteenth century. 
These issues were territorial aggrandizement and dynastic competition. What 
was then at stake was an increase or decrease of glory, wealth, and power. 
Neither the Austrian nor the British nor the French nor the Prussian “way 
of life,” that is, their system of beliefs and ethical convictions, was at stake. 
This is exactly what is at stake today. Xn the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, none of the contestants on the international scene aspired to impose its 
own particular system of ethics, provided it had one, upon the others. The 
very possibility of such an aspiration never occurred to them, since they were 
aware only of one universal moral code to which they all gave unquestioning 
allegiance. 

That common “system of arts, and laws, and manners,” “the same level 
of politeness and cultivation,” and the “sense of honour and justice,” which 
Gibbon had detected in “the general manners of the times” and which for 
Fenelon, Rousseau, and Vattel were a lived and living reality,'^ have today 
in the mam become a histone reminiscence, lingering on in learned treatises, 
utopian tracts, and diplomatic documents, but n© longer capable of moving 
men to action. Only shreds and fragments survive of this system of suprana- 
tional ethics which exerts its restraining influence upon international politics, 
as we have seen, only in isolated instances, such as killing in peacetime and 
preventive war. As for the influence of that system of supranational ethics 
upon the conscience of the actors on the international scene, it is rather like 
the feeble rays, barely visible above the horizon of consciousness, of a sun 
which has already set. Since the First World War, with ever increasing inten- 
sity and generality, each of the ’contestants in the international arena claims in 
its “way of life” to possess the whole truth of morality and politics which the 
others may reject only at their peril. With fierce exclusiveness all contestants 
equate their national conceptions of morality with what all mankind must 
and will ultimately accept and live by. In this, the ethics of international 
politics reverts to the politics and morality of tribalism, of the Crusades, and 
of the religious wars.^^ 

However much the content and objectives of today’s ethics of nationalistic 
universalism may differ from those of primitive tribes or of the Thirty Years’ 
War, they do not differ in the function which they fulfill for international 
politics, and in the moral climate which they create. The morality of the par- 
ticular group, far from limiting the struggle for power on the international 


See the references above, pp. i6o, i6i. 

To what extent the profession of universalistic principles of morality can go hand in 
hand with utter depravity in action is clearly demonstrated in the case of Timur, the Mongol 
would-bc conqueror of the world, who in the fourteenth century conquered and destroyed South- 
ern Asia and Asia Minor After having killed hundreds of thousands of people — on December 
12, 1398, he massacred 100,000 Hindu prisoners before Delhi — for the glorv of God and of 
Mohammedanism, he said to a representative of conquered Aleppo* ‘‘I am not a man of blood; 
.ind God IS my witness that in all my wars I have never been the aggressor, and that my enemies 
have always been the authors of their own calamity ” 

Gibbon, who reports this statement, adds: “During this peaceful conversation the streets of 
Aleppo streamed with blood, and re-echoed with the cries of mothers and children, with the 
shrieks of violated virgins. The rich plunder that was abandoned to his soldiers might stimulate 
their avarice, but their cruelty was enforced by the peremptory command of producing an ade- 
quate number of heads, which, according to his custom, were curiously piled in columns and 
pyramids. . .” The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Modern Library Edition), II, 1243. 
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scene, gives that struggle a ferociousness and intensity not known to other 
ages. For the claim to universality which inspires the moral code of one par- 
ticular group is incompatible with the identical claim of another group; the 
world has room for only one, and the other must yield or be destroyed. Thus, 
carrying their idols before them, the nationalistic masses of our time meet in 
the international arena, each group convinced that it executes the mandate of 
history, that it does for humanity what it seems to do for itself, and that it 
fulfills a sacred mission ordained by providence, however defined. 

Little do they know that they meet under an empty sky from which the 
gods have departed. 


1^6 



CHAPTER XV 


World Public Opinion 


Little need be said about world public opinion which is not already implicit 
in the discussion of the preceding chapter. Yet the warning with which we 
started the discussion of international morality must here be repeated with 
special emphasis. We are here concerned with the actuality of world public 
opinion. We want to know of what it consists, how it manifests itself, what 
functions it fulfills in the field of international politics, and, more particularly, 
in what ways it imposes restraints upon the struggle for power on the inter- 
national scene. There is, however, hardly a concept in the modern literature 
of international affairs which, in the last three decades, has been employed 
by statesmen and writers ^^ith greater effu siveness and less analyt ical p re- 
c ision than the concept of world public dpmi on. 

World public opinion was supposed to Le tKe foundation for the League 
of Nations. It was to be the enforcement agency for the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
the decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice, and interna- 
tional law in general. “The great weapon we rely upon,” declared Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil in the House of Commons on July 21, 1919, “is public opinion . . . 
and if we are wrong about it, then the whole thing is wrong.” ^ As late as 
April 17, 1939, less than five months before the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Cordell Hull, then American Secretary of State, maintained that “a 
public opinion, the most potent of all forces for peace, is more strongly de- 
veloping throughout the world.” “ Today we hear that world public opinion 
will use the United Nations as its instrument, or vice versa. Life, in an edi- 
torial “United Nations: A Balance Sheet,” says that “The Charter relies 
heavily on a well-informed world opinion. The concept orU.N. as a forum, 
wh'ere international differences can be aired in public and judged by the 
public, has been thoroughly validated by events.” ® The General Assembly of 
the United Nations, in particular, is declared to be “the open conscience of the 
world.” ^ In a report published in 1947 under the title Security under the 
United Nations the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace declares: 

^ The Patliiimcntary Debates Official Report Fifth Senes. Vol ii 8 House of Commons, 
P. 992. 

- New Yofh. Times, April i8, 1939, p. 2. 

^ September is, 1947, p 40 

♦ Lclaml M Goodrich .and Edward Hambro, Charter of the United Nations (Boston 
World Peace Foundanon, 194b), p. 9s, 
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“We appeal for a world public opinion in support of the United Nations.’ 
Yet the New Yor\ Times goes so far as to state as a matter of tact that the 
Assembly of the United Nations “has considerable reserve powers under the 
Charter ... at least to the extent of mobilizing world opinion, which, in 
the last analysis, determines the international balance of power.” 

Two all-important questions must be answered before the possible mean- 
ing of these and innumerable similar assertions and appeals can be ascer- 

I tamed : What do we mean when we speak of world public opinion, and how 
does this world public opinion manifest itself under the moral and social con- 
ditions of the mid-twentieth century.'^ 

' World public opinion is obviously a public opinion which transcends 
national boundaries and which unites members of different nations in a 
consensus with regard to at least certain fundamental international issues. 
This consensus makes itself felt iii spontaneous reactions throughout the world 
against whatever move on the chessboard of international politics is disap- 
proved by that consensus. Whenever the government of any nation proclaims 
a certain policy or takes a certain action on the international scene, which 
contravenes the opinion of mankind, humanity will rise regardless of national 
I affiliations and at least try to impose its will through spontaneous sanctions 
iupon the recalcitrant government. The latter, then, finds itself in about the 
same position as an individual or a group of individuals who have violated 
the mores of their national society or of one of its subdivisions and are by 
society’s pressure either compelled to conform with its standards or be 
ostracized. 

If such is the meaning of the common references to world public opinion, 
does such a world public opinion exist at present and does it exert a restrain- 
ing influence upon the international policies of national governments^ The 
■ answer is bound to be in the negative. Modern history has _not recorded one 
instance of a government having been deterred from a certain international 
policy by the spontaneous reaction of a supranational public opinion. There 
r have been attempts in recent history at mobilizing world public opinion 
against the foreign policy of a certain government — the Japanese aggressions 
against China since 1931, the German foreign policies since 19^5, the Italian 
attack against Ethiopia in 1936. Yet, even if one supposed for the sake of 
argument that these attempts were successful in a certain measure and that a 
world public opinion actually existed in those instances, it certainly had no 
restraining effiect u^on the policies it opposed. But the supposition itself, as 
we shall see, is no\ supported by facts. 

The reason why an affirmative answer is being given so often to these 
questions is to be found in the misinterpretation o£ two factors which, actually 
present in the international situation, point to the possible development of a 
world public opinion, and in the neglect of a third one which at present makes 
such a development impossible. The two factors from which the mistaken 
belief in the existence of a world public opinion originates are the common 
experience of certain psychological traits and elemental aspirations which 
unite all mankind, and the technological unification of the world. What has 


® November 15, 1947, p. 16. 
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been neglected is the fact that everywhere in the world public opinion with 
regard to international affairs is molded by the agencies of national policies. 
These agencies, as pointed out previously,** claim for their national concep- 
tions of' morality supranational, that is, universal recognition. 


I. PSYCHOLOGICAL UNITY OF THE WORLD 

There is at the bottom of all political contentions and conflicts an irreduci- 
ble minimum of psychological traits and aspirations which arc the common 
possession of all mankind. All human beings want to live and, hence, want 
the things which are necessary for life. All human beings want to be free and, 
hence, want to have those opportunities for self-expression and self-develop- 
ment which their particular culture considers to be desirable. All human 
beings seek power and, hence, seek social distinctions, again varying with the 
particular pattern of their culture, which put them ahead of and above their 
fellow men. 

Upon this psychological foundation, the same for all men, rises an edifice 
of philosophical convictions, ethical po stpl^if-g, p^lm ral asp irations. These, 
■too, might be shared by all men under certain conditions, but actually they 
arc not. They might be shared by all if the conditions under which men can 
satisfy their desire to live, to be free, and to have power, were similar all over 
the world, and if the conditions under which such satisfaction is withheld and 
must be striven for, were also similar everywhere. If this were so, the experi- 
ence, common to all men, of what men seek, of what they arc able to obtain, 
of what they are denied, and of what they must struggle for would indeed 
create a community of convictions, postulates, and aspirations, which would 
provide the common standards of evaluation for world public opinion. Any 
violation of the standards of this world public opinion, against and by whom- 
ever committed, would call forth spo ntaneous reactions o n the part of hu- 
manity; for, in view of the hypotnetiJal similarity^f all conditions, all men 
would fear that what happens to one group might happen to any group. 

Actually, however, reality does not correspond to our assumption of 
similarity of conditions throughout the world. The variations in the standard 
of living range from mass starvation to abundance; the variations in freedom, 
from tyranny to democracy, from economic slavery to equality; the variations 
in power, from extreme inequalities and unbridled one-man rule to wide 
distribution of power subject to constitutional limitations. This nation enjoys 
freedom, yet starves; that nation is well fed, hut longs for freedom; still an- 
other enjoys security of life and individual freedom, but smarts under the 
rule of an autocratic government. In consequence, while philosophically the 
similarities of standards are considerable throughout the world — most politi- 
cal philosophies agree in their evaluation of the common good, of law, peace, 
and order, of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness — moral judgments 
and political evaluations show wide divergencies. The same moral and politi- 
cal concepts take on different meanings in different environments. Justice and 


^ See above, pp 193 ff. 
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democracy come to mean one thing here, something quite different there. 
A move on the international scene decried by one group as immoral and 
unjust IS praised by another as the opposite. Thus the contrast between the 
^community of psychological traits and elemental aspirations, on the one hand, 
and the absence of shared experiences, universal moral convictions, and com- 
mon political aspirations, on the other, far from providing evidence for the 
.existence of a world public opinion, rather demonstrates its impossibility, as 
humanity is constituted in our age. 


2. AMBIGUITY OF TECHNOLOGICAL UNIFICATION 

That same age, however, has provided a phenomenon which seems to have 
brought a world public opinion close to realization, if it has not actually 
created it — the technological unification of the world. When we say that 
this is “One World,” we mean not only that the modern development of 
communications has virtually obliterated geographical distances with regard 
to physical contacts and exchange of information and ideas among the mem- 
bers of the human race. Wc mean also that this virtually unlimited oppor- 
tunity for physical and intellectual communication has created that com- 
munity of experience embracing all humanity, from which a world public 
opinion can grow. Yet that conclusion is not borne out by the facts. Two con- 
siderations show that nothing in the moral and political spheres corresponds 
to the technological unification of the world; that, quite the contrary, the 
world is today further removed from moral and political unification than it 
was under much less favorable technological conditions. 

First of all, modern technology, while enormously facilitating communica- 
tions among different countries, has also _given their go ver nments a nd private 
agencies unprecedented power to make such communications im p ossibl e. 
'Xwo hundred years ago it was easier for a literate Russian to learn aEoiit 
French political thought and action thaffit is today. An Englishman who 
wanted to spread his political ideas among the French had then a better 
chance than he has today. It was then simpler for a Spaniard to migrate or 
even to travel to the North American continent than it is today. For modern 
technolo^ has not only made it technologically possible for the individual to 
communicate with other individuals regardless of geographical distances, it 
has also made it technologically possible for governments and private agencies 
of communication to cut off such communications altogether if they see fit 
to do so. And while the communications between individuals have remained 
largely in the realm of technical possibility, government and private controls 
have become a technical and political actuality. 

Fifty years ago, the American citizen who wanted to visit a foreign coun- 
try needed only to command the means of transportation in order to go there. 
Today the “On e W orld” of^technology will avail him nothing if he 
ot those govemmSifaTpapers without which no human being is ablejuaxmss 
*^rontler. Y etTonlvift IQ 14 , th6 StlgMa 6f"bacE^dncss and almost of bar- 
barism attached to Russia and Turkey as the only two major countries which 
required a passport for leaving or entering the national territory. We ought 
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not to forget that it is modern technology which has made totalitarian gov- 
ernments possible by enabling them to put their citizens on a moral and 
intellectual diet, feeding them certain ideas and information and cutting them 
off from" others. It is also modern technology which has made the collection 
and dissemination of news and of ideas a big business requiring considerable 
accumulations of capital. 

In t he technologically primitive agg ; when printing was done by hand, any 
mdffof Moderate means could re acn the pu blic^ ear by havin g a book, pa m- 
phlet, or newspaper printed an J distributed at his own expense^^oday the 
great rnass ot the people everywhere have no mHuencc upon the mouthpieces 
of public opinion. With few exceptions, only men and organizations of con- 
siderable means and those who hold opinions approved by them can make 
themselves heard in the arena of public opinion. In virtually all countries the 
overwhelming weight of these opinions supports what the respective govern- 
ments consider in their relations with foreign governments to be the national 
interest. Little information and few ideas unfavorable to the national point 
of view are allowed to reach the public. These assertions are too obvious to 
require elaboration. This is indeed “One World” technologically, but it is 
not for this reason that it is or will become “One World” morally and politi- 
cally. The technological universe which is technically possible has no counter- 
part in the actual conditions under which information and ideas are ex- 
changed among the members of different nations. 

Yet, even if information and ideas were allowed to move freely over the 
globe, the existence of a world public opinion would by no means be assured. 
Those who believe that world public opinion is the direct result of the free 
flow of news and of ideas fail to distinguish between the technical process of 
transmission and the thing to be transmitted. They deal only with the former 
and completely disregard the latter. However, the information and ideas to 
be transmitted are the reflection of the experiences which have molded the 
philosophies, ethics, and political conceptions of different peoples. Were those 
experiences and their intellectual derivatives identical throughout humanity 
the free flow of information and of ideas would indeed create by itself a world 
public opinion. Actually, however, as we have seen, there is no identity of 
experience uniting mankind above the elemental aspirations which are com- 
mon to all men. Since this is so, the American, Indian, and Russian — each 
will consider the same news item from his particular philosophic, moral, and 
political perspective, and the different perspectives will give the news a dif- 
ferent color. The same report on the civil war in Greece or the Russo-Iranian 
Treaty concerning oil concessions will have a different weight as a news- 
worthy item, aside from any opinion to be formed about it, in the eyes of dif- 
ferent observers. 

Not only will the different perspective color the same piece of information, 
it will also affect the selection of what is newsworthy from among the infinite 
number of daily occurrences throughout the world. “All the News That’s Fit 
to Print” means one thing for the New YorI{^ Times, another thing for 
Pravda, and another thing for the Hindustan Times. A comparison of the 
actual content of those different newspapers on any particular day bears out 
that contention. When it comes to the interpretation of the news in the light 
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of philosophy, morality, and politics, the cleavages which separate the mem- 
bers of different nations from each other become fully manifest. The same 
Item of information and the same idea mean something different to an Ameri- 
can, a Russian, and an Indian; for that item of information and that idea arc 
perceived by, assimilated to, and filtered through minds which arc condi- 
tioned by different experiences and molded by different conceptions of what 
is true, good, and politically desirable and expedient. 

Thus, even if we lived in a world actually unified by modern techndfBgy 
with men, news, and ideas moving freely regardless of national boundaries, 
we would not have a world public opinion. For while the minds of men 
would be capable of communicating with each other without political im- 
pediments, they would not meet. Even if the American, Russian, and Indian 
could speak to each other, they would speak with different tongues, and if 
they uttered the same words, they would signify different objects, values, and 
aspirations to each of them. So it is with concepts, such as democracy, free- 
dom, security. The disillusion of differently constituted minds communicating 
the same words, which embody their most firmly held convictions, deepest 
emotions, and most ardent aspirations, without finding the expected sympa- 
thetic response, has driven the members of different nations further apart 
rather than united them. It has tended to harden the core of the different na- 
tional public opinions and to strengthen their claims for exclusiveness rather 
than to merge them into a world public opinion. 


3 . T rr K BARRIER O E N A T I O X A L I S M 

In order to illustiate the impoitance of this last observation, let us con- 
sider Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points. During the last months of the First 
World War, the Fourteen Points were accepted by so substantial a portion of 
humanity, regardless of national boundaries and of allegiance to one or the 
other of the belligerent camps, as principles for a just and enduring peace 
settlement that there indeed seemed to exist a world public opinion m support 
of them. Yet, as Mr. Walter Lippmann’s brilliant analysis of the public opin- 
ion supporting the Fourteen Points has made clear: 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the apparently unanimous enthusiasm 
which greeted the Fourteen Points represented agreement on a program. 
Everyone seemed to find something that he liked and stressed this aspect and 
that detail. But no one risked a discussion. The phrases, so pregnant with the 
underlying conflicts of the civilized world, were accepted. They stood for oppos- 
ing ideas, but they evoked a common emotion. And to that extent they played 
a part in rallying the western peoples for the desperate ten months of war which 
they had still to endure. 

As long as the Fourteen Points dealt with that hazy and happy future when the 
agony was to be over, the real conflicts of interpretation were not made manifest. 
They were plans for the settlement of a wholly invisible environment, and be- 
cause these plans inspired all groups each with its own private hope, all hopes 
ran together as a public hope. ... As you ascend the hierarchy in order to in- 
clude more and more factions you may for a time preserve the emotional con- 
nection though you lose the intellectual. But even the emotion becomes thinner. 
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As you go further away from experience, you go higher into generalization or 
subtlety. As you go up in the balloon you throw more and more concrete objects 
overboard, and when you have reached the top with some phrase like the 
Rights -of Humanity or the World Made Safe for Democracy, you see far and 
wide, but you see very little. Yet the people whose emotions are entrained do 
not remain passive. As the public appeal becomes more and more all things to 
all men, as the emotion is stirred while the meaning is dispersed, their very 
private meanings are given a uni\crsal application. Whatever you want badly is 
the Rights of Humanity. For the phrase, ever more vacant, capable of meaning 
almost anything, soon comes to mean pretty nearly everything. Mr. Wilson’s 
phrases were understood in endlessly different ways in every corner of the 
earth. . . . And so, when the day of settlement came, everybody expected every- 
thing. The European authors of the treaty had a large choice, and they chose to 
realize those expectations which were held by those of their countrymen who 
wielded the most power at home. 

They came down the hierarchy from the Rights of Humanity to the Rights 
of France^ Bljtain and Italy. They did not abandon the use of symbols. They 
abandcincd only those which after the war had no pcimanent roots in the 
imagination of their constituents. They preserved the unity of France by the 
use of symbolism, but they would not risk anything for the unity of Europe. The 
symbol France was deeply attached, the symbol Europe had only a recent 
history. , . ? 

Mr. Lippmaiin’s analysis of the apparent world public opinion supporting 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points lays hare the crux of the problem — ^,the interposition 
of nationalism with all its intellectual, moral, and political concomitants be- 
tween the convictions and aspirations of humanity and the world-wide issues 
which face men everywhere. While men everywhere subscribed to the words 
of the Fourteen Points, it was the particular nationalisms, molding and direct- 
ing the minds of men, which infused their particular meanings into these 
words, painted them with their particular color, and made them symbols of 
their particular aspirations. 

Yet nationalism has the same effect upon issues with regard to which 
humanity has developed not only common verbal expressions, such as the 
Fourteen Points, democracy, freedom, and security, but also an actual con- 
sensus bearing upon the substance of the case. In contemporary international 
politics there is no opinion more widely held anywhere in the world than the 
abhorrence of war, the opposition to it, and the desire to avoid it. When they 
think and speak of war in this context, the men in the streets in Washington, 
in Moscow, in Chungking, in New Delhi, in London, in Paris, and in Madrid 
have pretty much the same thing in mind, that is, war waged with the mod- 
ern means of mass destruction. There appears to exist a genuine world public 
opinion with respect to war. But here again the appearances are deceptive. 
Humanity is united in its opposition to war in-^o far that opposition 
manifests itself in philosophic terms, moral postulates, and abstract political 
aspirations, that is, with regard to war as such, with regard to war in the 
abstract. But humanity thus united reveals its impotence, and the apparent 
world public opinion splits into its national components, when the issue is no 

’’ Walter Lippmann, VuhVic Opinion, pp. 214 ff. Copyright 1922, by The Macmillan Com- 
pany and used with their permission 
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longer war as such, in the abstract, but a particular war, this particular war; 
not any war, but war here and now. 

When actual war threatens in our time, as it did in the recurring crises of 
1938-39, humanity remains united in its horror of war as such and in oppo- 
sition to It. But men are incapable of translating this abstract opposition to 
war as such into concrete action against this particular war. While most 
members of the human race, qua members of the human race, consider war 
under the conditions of the mid-twentieth century an evil which will make 
the winner only slightly less miserable than the loser, most members of the 
human race, qua Americans, Chinese, Englishmen, and Russians, look at a 
particular war, as they have always done, from the point of view of their 
particular nations. They oppose wars which do not affect what they regard as 
their national interest, such as Italy's war against Ethiopia, yet they are un- 
willing to take or to support any action which might be effective in pre- 
venting or putting an end to the war. For, if it is to be effective, such action 
must be drastic, involving certain disadvantages and risks for what is con- 
sidered to be the national interest. Customers may be lost and friends 
estranged; even the risk of an armed conflagration for other than national 
objectives might have to be faced. 

The sanctions against Italy, after it had attacked Ethiopia, are the classic 
example of this general condemnation of war by so-called world public opin- 
ion and of its unwillingness to take effective action seemingly not required by 
what IS considered to be the national interest. Winston Churchill trenchantly 
formulated this dilemma between condemnation of war in the abstract and 
the unwillingness to act effectively in a concrete situation, when he said of 
the representatives of the British sector of that “world public opinion”: 
“First the Prime Minister had declared that sanctions meant war; secondly, he 
was resolved that there must be no war; and thirdly, he decided upon sanc- 
tions. It was evidently impossible to comply with these three conditions.” * 

World public opinion, however, ceases to operate at all as one united force 
whenever a war threatens or breaks out which affects the interests of a num- 
ber of nations. Under such circumstances, the universal condemnation of war 
undergoes a significant change in focus. The opposition to war as such is 
transformed into opposition to the nation which threatens to start, or actually 
has ^t arted,^ a particular war, and it so happens that this nation is always 
identical with the national enemy whose belligerent attitude threatens the 
national interest and, therefore, must be opposed as a war-monger. In other 
words, out of the common soil of the universal condemnation of war there 
arise specific acts of condemnation directed against whoever threatens 
through war the interests of particular nations. There will then be as many 
war-mongers condemned by national public opinions as there are nations 
threatening the interests of others through war. 

The situation throughout the world from 1938 on is instructive in this 
respect. Throughout this last decade all nations have uniformly been opposed 
to war in general. Yet, when it came to the formation of an active public 
opinion which would take action in order to prevent or to oppose a particular 

® London Evening Standard, June 26, 1936. 
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war, the lines were drawn according to the national interest involved in the 
particular situation. Thus the public opinion of Great Britain and France, 
throughout that period, condemned Germany as a potential or actual threat 
of war, yet it condemned the Soviet Union on that count only from August 
1939 to June 1941, that is, during the operation of the Russo-German pact. 
Since the end of 1945, public opinion in these two countries has again be- 
come critical of the foreign policies of the Soviet Union as a threat to world 
peace. 

Russian public opinion, on the other hand, opposed Germany as the main 
threat to peace until the signing of the pact with Ciermany in August 1939. 
From then until the German attack against the Soviet Union in June 1941, the 
Western democracies were regarded as war-mongers. Germany’s attack swung 
Russian opinion against it and until about the end of 1945 Germany held its 
former place in the Russian public mind as a threat to peace. Smee the end of 
1945, with ever increasing emphasis, Russian public, opinion has come to con- 
sider the United States as the main threat to peace. American public opinion 
coincided in different degrees of intensity with the British and French point 
of view up to the end of 1945. Then, returning the Russian compliment, it 
started to regard the Soviet Union as the mam menace to peace. The intensity 
of this opinion in the United States has mounted at a rate paralleling the 
rising intensity of opinion in the Soviet Union. 

Thus, whenever a concrete threat to peace develops, war is opposed not 
by a world public opinion, but by the public opinions of those nations whose 
interests are threatened by that war. It follows that it is obviously futile to 
base one’s hopes for the preservation of peace in the world, as it is presently 
constituted, upon a world public opinion which exists only as a general senti- 
ment, but not as a source of action capable of preventing a threatening war. 

Wherever one probes beneath the surface of popular phraseology, one finds 
that a world public opinion restraining the international policies of national 
governments does not exist. A final general consideration of the nature of 
public opinion, as it becomes active in the mores of society, will show that 
under present world conditions this cannot be otherwise. While one can 
visualize a society without an active public opinion and while there have 
doubtless existed and still exist authoritarian societies whose public opinion 
does not operate as an active force in the sphere of international politics, ob- 
viously no public opinion can exist without a society. Society, however, means 
consensus concerning certain basic moral and social issues. This consensus is 
predominantly moral in character when the mores of society deal with politi- 
cal issues. In other words, when public opinion in the form of the mores be- 
comes operative with regard to a political problem, the people generally try 
to bring their moral standards to bear upon that problem and to have it 
solved in accordance with those standards. A public opinion capable of ex- 
erting a restraining influence upon political action presupposes a society and 
a common morality from which it receives its standards of action, and a world 
public opinion of this kind requires a world society and a morality by which 
humanity as a whole judges political actions on the international scene. 

As we have seen, such a world society and such a universal morality do 
not exist. Between the elemental aspirations for life, freedom, and power, 
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which unite mankind and which could provide the roots for a world society 
and universal morality, and the political philosophies, ethics, and objectives 
actually held by the members of the human race, there intervenes the nation. 
The nation fills the minds and hearts of men everywhere with particular 
experiences and, derived from them, with particular concepts of political 
philosophy, particular standards of political morality, and particular goals of 
political action.’i Inevitably, then, the members of the human race live and act 
politically not as members of one world society applying standards of univer- 
sal ethics, but as members of their respective national societies guided by their 
national standards of morality. In politics the nation, and not humanity, is 
the ultimate fact. Inevitably, then, what is real are national public opinions 
fashioned m the image of the political philosophies, ethics, and aspirations of 
the respective nations. A world public opinion restraining the international 
policies of national governments is a mere postulate; the reality of interna- 
tional aldairs shows as yet hardly a trace of it. 

When a nation invokes “woild public opinion” or “the conscience of man- 
kind” m order to assure itself, as well as other nations, that its international 
policies meet the test of standards shared by men everywhere, it appeals to 
nothing real. It only yields to the general tendency, with which we have dealt 
before, to raise a particular national conception of morality to the dignity of 
universal laws binding upon all mankind. The confidence with which all the 
antagonists in the international arena believe themselves to be suppoited by 
world public opinion with respect to one and the same issue only serves to 
underline the irrationality of the appeal. In the twentieth century, as we have 
seen, people want to believe that they champion not only, and perhaps not 
even primarily, their own national interests, but the ideals of humanity as 
well. For a scientific civilization which receives most of its information about 
what other people think from public-opinion polls, world public opinion be- 
comes the mythical arbiter who can be counted upon to support one’s own, as 
well as everybody else’s, aspirations and actions. For those more philosophi- 
cally inclined, the “judgment of history” fulfills a similar function. For the re- 
ligious, there is the “will of God” to support their cause, and believers witness 
the strange and singularly blasjihemous spectacle of one and the same God 
blessing through his ministers the arms on cither side of the battle line and 
leading both armies either to deserved victory or to undeserved defeat. 
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I. THE GENERAL NATURE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

The same caution against extremes, with which we started the discussion of 
international morality and of world public opinion, must apply also to the 
discussion of international law. An increasing number of writers express the 
opinion that there is no such thing as international law. A diminishing num- 
ber of observers hold that international law, if duly codified and extended to 
regulate the political relations of states, could become through its own inner 
force, if not a substitute for, at least a restraining influence upon, the struggle 
for power on the international scene. As Professor Brierly puts it: 

Too many people assume, generally without having given any serious 
thought to its character or its history, that international law is and always has 
been a sham. Others seem to think that it is a force with inherent strength of its 
own, and that if only we had the sense to set the lawyers to work to draft a com- 
prehensive code for the nations, we might live together in peace and all would 
be well with the world. Whether the cynic or the sciolist is the less helpful is 
hard to say, but both of them make the same mistake. They both assume that 
international law is a subject on which anyone can form his opinions intuitively, 
without taking the trouble, as one has to do with other subjects, to inquire into 
the relevant facts.^ 

The modern system of international law is the result of the great political 
transformation which marked the transition from the Middle Ages to the 
modern period of history. It can be summed up as the transformation of the 
feudal system into the territorial state. The main characteristic of the latter, 
distinguishTfigTr froni Its predecessor, was the assumption by the govern- 
ment of the supreme authority within the territory of the state. The monarch 
no longer shared authority with the feudal lords within the state territory 
of which he was in large measure the nominal rather than the actual head. 

1 J. L. Briefly, The Outloo\ for International Law (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1944), 
pp. I, 2. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher) 
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Nor did he share it with the Church which throughout the Middle Ages had 
claimed m certain respects supreme authority within Christendom. When 
this transformation had been consummated in the sixteenth century, the 
political world consisted of a number of states which within their respective 
territories were, legally speaking, completely independent of each other, 
recognizing no earthly authority above themselves. In one word, they were 
sovereign. 

If there was to be at least a certain measure of peace and order in the re- 
lations among such entities endowed with supreme authority within their 
territories and having continuous contact with each other, it was inevitable 
that certain rules of law should govern these relations. That is to say, there 
must be certain rules of conduct defined beforehand, whose violation would 
normally call forth certain sanctions, also defined beforehand as to their 
nature and the conditions and mode of their application. States must, for in- 
stance, know where the frontiers of their territory are on land and on sea. 
They must know under what conditions they can acquire a valid title to 
territory either owned by no one at all as in the case of discovery, or by an- 
other state as in the case of cession or annexation. They must know what 
authority they have over citizens of other states living on their territory and 
over their citizens living abroad. When a merchant vessel flying the flag of 
State A enters a port of State B, what are the rights of State B with regard to 
that vessel^ And what if the vessel is a warship.^ What are the rights of 
diplomatic representatives accredited to a foreign government and what are 
the rights of the head of the state on foreign soil.^ What is a state allowed and 
obligated to do in times of war with respect to combatants, civilians, prisoners, 
neutrals, on the sea and on land^ Under what conditions is a treaty between 
two or more states binding, and under what conditions does it lose its binding 
force ^ And if a treaty or another rule of international law is claimed to have 
been violated, who has the right to ascertain the violation and who has the 
right to take what kind of enforcement measures and under what conditions^ 
These and many other issues of a similar nature rise of necessity from the 
relations among sovereign states, and if anarchy and violence are not to be 
the order of the day, legal rules must determine the mutual rights and obliga- 
tions in such situations. 

A core of rules of international law laying down the rights and duties of 
states in relation to each other developed in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. These rules of international law were securely established in 1648, 
when the Treaty of Westphalia brought the religious wars to an end and made 
the territorial state the cornerstone of the modern state system. Hugo Grotius’ 
On the haw of War and Peace, published in 1628, is the classic codification of 
that early system of international law. On its foundation, the eighteenth and, 
more particularly, the nineteenth and twentieth centuries built an imposing 
edifice, consisting of thousands of treaties, hundreds of decisions of interna- 
tional tribunals, and innumerable decisions of domestic courts. These treaties 
and decisions regulate, often in minute detail, the relations between nations 
arising from the multiplicity and variety of international contacts which are 
the result of modern communications, international exchange of goods and 
servic^and the great number of international organizations, such as the In- 
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ternational Red Cross, the Permanent Court of International Justice and its 
successor, the International Court of Justice, the League of Nations, the 
United Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO), the Universal Postal Union, the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, the International Monetary Fund, and many others, in 
which most nations have co-operated for the furtherance of their common 
interests. 

It IS also worth mentioning, in view of a widespread misconception in this 
respect, that during the four hundred years of its existence international law 
has in most instances been scrupulously observed. When one of its rules was 
violated, it was, however, not always enforced and, when law enforcement 
action was actually taken, it was not always effective. Yet to deny that inter- 
national law exists at all as a system of binding legal rules flies in the face of 
all the evidence. This misconception as to the existence of international law 
IS at least in part the result of the disproportionate attention which public 
opinion has paid in recent times to a small fraction of international law, while 
neglecting the main body of it. Public opinion has been concerned mainly 
with spectacular instruments of international law, such as the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the Charter of the United 
Nations. These instruments are indeed of doubtful eflicacy and sometimes 
even of doubtful validity. They are, however, not typical of the traditional 
rules of international law concerning, for instance, the limits of territorial 
jurisdiction, the rights of vessels in foreign waters, and the status of diplomatic 
representatives. 

To recognize that international law exists is, however, not tantamount to 
asserting that it is as effective a legal system as the national legal systems are 
and that, more particularly, it is effective in regulating and restraining the 
struggle for power on the international scene. International law is a primitive 
type of law resembling the kind of law which prevails in certain preliterate 
societies, such as the Australian aborigines and the Yurok of Northern Cali- 
fornia." It is a primitive type of law primarily because it is almost completely 
decentralized law. It is decentralized with regard to the three basic functions 
which any legal system must fulfill: legislation, adjudication, and enforce- 
ment. " 


2. THE LEGISLATIVE FUNCTION IN 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

^ Its Decentralized Character 

In our contemporary domestic societies, the most important rules of law 
are created by legislators and courts, that is to say, by centralized agencies 
which create law either for all members of the national conimunity, as do 
Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States, or for certain regional 
groups, as do state legislatures, city councils, and regional and local courts. 


“ Sec A. R Rtadcliffc-Brown, 
203-204; for literature, see p. 262. 


“Primitive Law,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, IX, 

J 
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In the international sphere there are but two forces creating law: nece ssit y 
anH mulual -consent. International law contains a small number of rules con- 
cerning, for instance, the limits of national sovereignty, the interpretation of 
its own rules, and the like. These rules are binding upon individual states 
regardless of their consent, for without these rules there could be no legal 
order at all or at least no legal order regulating a multiple state system. Aside 
from this small number of rules of what one might call common international 
law, the mam bulk of rules of international law owe their existence to the 
mutual consent of the individual subjects of international law themselves — 
the individual nations. Each nation is bound only by those rules of interna- 
tional law to which it has consented either implicitly through customary en- 
forcement or explicitly through treaty. 

The n^in instrumentality by which international law is created is the in- 
ternational treaty.' Custom as a source of international law has lost much of its 
importance in the last two centuries. An international treaty creates inter- 
national law only for those nations which are a party to it. A treaty concluded 
among the American nations binds only them and no other nation. A treaty 
concluded between the Soviet Union and Iran has usually no legal effect for 
any third nation.^ Hence, the conditions under which the legislative function 
operates in the field of international law is similar to what would exist on the 
domestic scene if the legislative function within the United States were to be 
performed by the individual citizens themselves in the form of private con- 
tracts, instead of by legislatures and courts operating under the rule of stare 
decisis, that is, bound by precedents. Instead of a municipal law regulating 
sewage disposal or zoning in a certain municipality, these issues would be 
taken care of by a number of private agreements concluded among the resi- 
dents of the different streets. The municipality, then, would have as many 
regulations as there are streets. The inevitable result of such a system of legis- 
lation would be, on the one hand, lack of legal regulation altogether whenever 
the unanimous consent of all those concerned was not forthcoming. On the 
other hand, there would be uncertainty about what the law actually was in a 
particular case, and there would be contradictions among the different sets of 
rules regulating the same situations with regard to different individuals. That 
is the situation which exists in the field of international law, mitigated only 
by the relatively small number — approximately sixty — of subjects which 
might create international law by concluding treaties among themselves. 

Many matters bearing upon international relations, such as immigration, 
and rnany aspects of economic policies, are not regulated by international law. 
The interests of the different nations in these matters are so divergent that 
they are unable to agree upon legal rules. In those matters with regard to 
which agreement was possible, insecurity and confusion frequently reign. If 
one wants to know which rules of international law the United States consid- 
ers to be binding upon itself, one must consult all the treaties ever concluded 
by the United States, after determining which are still in force at the moment 
of investigation. Then one must examine the decisions of international tribu- 


As an exception, there are international treaties creating rights and obligations for states 
not parnes to the treaty. For examples, sec Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Uw and State 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), pp. 352-353. 
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nals in cases to which the United States has been a party and the decisions of 
American courts applying rules of international law. Finally, one must study 
the diplomatic documents in which the representatives of the United States in 
international negotiations have acknowledged certain rules of international 
law as binding upon the conduct of the United States in international affairs. 
The sum total of all these rules is what Professor Charles C. Hyde has called 
International Law Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the United States' 

By a similarly tedious process, the rules of international law recognized by 
other nations have also been compiled. In order to know the sum total of the 
rules of international law binding in a particular period of history throughout 
the world, it would be theoretically necessary to make similar compilations 
with regard to all nations of the world. If such a task were actually under- 
taken, Its results would undoubtedly show considerable divergencies with re- 
gard to general principles as well as particular rules. World-wide compila- 
tions in limited fields of international law illustrate this lack of agreement. 
Many writers refer to continental law in contrast to Anglo-American inter- 
national law, to the international law of the Americas, and to the Russian 
conception of international law."‘ 

To take as a specific example the breadth of the maritime belt, that is, the 
question as to how far into the sea the territorial jurisdiction of the adjacent 
state extends, the rules of international law recognized by different states in 
this field differ sharply. While a number of states adhere to the principle 
of the three-mile limit, Norway and Sweden, over the objections of other 
states, claim a breadth of four miles for the maritime belt. Italy, Brazil, Spam, 
Iran, Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia claim one of six miles. Other nations, 
such as Germany, Belgium, France, and Poland, claim for protective purposes 
a so-called contiguous zone beyond the territorial waters proper. Other states, 
such as Great Britain, while rejecting the claim of these states to a contiguous 
zone, recognize that under certain circumstances a state has the right to extend 
its jurisdiction beyond the three-mile limit and to submit the merchant vessels 
of foreign states to some measure of control. 

After the outbreak of the Second World War, in October 1939, the twenty- 
one American republics declared that they “as a measure of self-protection. 
... so long as they maintain their neutrality, are as of inherent right entitled 
to have those waters adjacent to the American continent, which they regard 
as of primary and direct utility in their relations, free from the commission of 
any hostile act by any non-American belligerent nation.” ® This claim for a 
wide and undefined extension of the territorial waters of the American repub- 
lics for the purpose of protecting their neutral rights was not recognized by 
the belligerents and was expressly rejected by Great Britain. Similar claims 
for the extension of territorial waters have been advanced for purposes of 
fisheries, sanitation, prevention of illegal acts, such as smuggling and the like. 
They have been recognized by some states and rejected by others. Claim thus 

^ 2 vols. (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1946). 

^ On these different conceptions of international law and the literature concerning them, 
cf. Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, International Law (6th ed , London, New York, Toronto- Long- 
mans, Green and Companv, 1947), L 50 ff« 

® International Conciliation (January, 1940), No. 356, p. 27; American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 34 (1940), Supplement, p. 17. 
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stands against claim, and while most writers support the majority view of the 
three-mile limit, one of the greatest international lawyers of our time. Judge 
Anzilotti, is of the opinion that there exists at the present time no general rule 
of international law regulating the matter.' 

This lack of precision, resulting from the confusing multitude of unilateral 
claims, which we found to prevail m the rules of international law concerning 
the breadth of the maritime belt, is not peculiar to this particular branch of 
international law. It permeates to a greater or lesser degree most branches of 
the law of nations by virtue of the decentralized character of the legislative 
function. Governments, however, are always anxious to shake ofi[ the restrain- 
ing influence which international law might have upon their international 
policies, to use international law instead for the promotion of their na- 
tional interests, and to evade legal obligations which might be harmful to 
them. They have used the imprecision of international law as a ready-made 
tool for furthering their ends. They have done so by advancing unsupported 
claims to legal rights and by distorting the meaning of generally recognized 
rules of international law. Thus the lack of precision, inherent in the decen- 
tralized nature of international law, is breeding ever more lack of precision, 
and the debilitating vice, which was present at its birth, continues to sap its 
strength. 

h) The Problem of Codification 

In order to remedy this situation and to strengthen international law as a 
system of rules capable of regulating and restraining the international conduct 
of states, numerous attempts have been made since the end of the nineteenth 
century to codify those branches of international law which either are rent 
least apart by contradictory interpretations and claims or else are most in need 
of unification. Codification is as close as a decentralized system of law can 
come to true legislation.^ For an instrument of international law, such as the 
Final Act of the Congress of Vienna of 1815 which codified international law 
with regard to free navigation on so-called international rivers (Articles 108 
and 1 17) and with regard to the classification of diplomatic representatives 
(Article 118), IS in its legal effects the equivalent of a genuine piece of inter- 
national legislation in that it binds all or virtually all subjects of international 
law. It IS only the requirement of the consent of all those who are to be bound 
by It — in contrast to the majority rule required by the democratic process of 
legislation — which sets codification of international law apart from genuine 
legislation. 

Codifications of international law have been enacted in considerable num- 
ber primarily in the field of communications and for humanitarian purposes. 
We mention as examples of the former type the General Telegraphic Con- 
vention of 1865, the International Radiotelegraphic Convention of 1912 and 
1927, the International Telecommunication Convention of 1932, the General 

7 Quoted in Oppenheim-Lautcrpacht, International Law, I, 444, note 4. 

® The term “codification” is used in the text in the meaning of the creation Ql,ncw law 
through general international agrccpienfsT We are not using the term here m the sense wRictl* is 
common in Anglo-American jurisprudence, that is, the transformation of customary law or 
legal rules established by judicial bodies into statutory law without changes in the law itself. 

* 
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Postal Convention of 1874 with revisions, the Convention concerning the In- 
ternational Circulation of Motor Vehicles of 1909, the Convention and Statute 
of the Regime of Navigable Waterways of International Concern of 1921, the 
Air Navigation Convention of 1919, the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation of 1944, the Convention for the Protection of Works of Art and 
Literature of 18S6 and 1928, the International Union for Protection of Indus- 
trial Property of 1883 with revisions, the Convention for the Unification and 
Improvement of the Metric System of 1875 and 1921. There are in force Con- 
ventions on the Unification of Rules with Respect to (yV) Collisions at Sea; 
(B) Assistance and Salvage at Sea; (C) Safety of Life at Sea, etc. 

There have been numerous codifications in the field of what is called pri- 
vate international law, that is, concerning matters of private law for whose 
settlement more than one state may claim jurisdiction. For the purpose of 
avoiding or solving conflicts among the different jurisdictions, international 
conventions, embracing most nations, have been concluded dealing with such 
matters as civil procedure, marriage, divorce, guardianship, foreign judg- 
ments, nationality. 

In the humanitarian field one might mention the Geneva Conventions of 
1864, 1906, and 1929 concerning the treatment of the wounded in armies in 
the field, and all the other conventions already referred to ^ which aim at the 
humanization of warfare in general, such as the Convention with Respect to 
the Laws and Customs of War on Land of 1899 ^ 9^7 other con- 

ventions in this field adopted by The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 
1907; the International Opium Convention of 1912, 1925, and 1931, and the 
Slavery Convention of 1926 are other examples. Finally, numerous labor con- 
ventions concerning hours and conditions of work, wages, insurance, and the 
like, have been adopted by the International Labor Organization; many of 
them have been ratified and thus made binding by most industrial nations. 

It will be noticed that in most of the matters dealt with in these general or 
near-general international treaties the interests of the individual nations can 
hardly clash, but will generally coincide; for virtually all nations have an 
identical or at least complementary interest in the uniform regulation of these 
technical or humanitarian matters. It is, however, significant that wherever 
a divergence of national interests was possible or actually occurred with re- 
gard to them, the subject matter was to that extent not settled by general 
treaties, or adherence to the treaty was far from general. Thus the conven- 
tions establishing uniform rules with regard to conflicting marriage and di- 
vorce laws have not been put into force by the nations requiring religious 
marriage, and the Soviet Union has not signed any of the labor conventions. 

It was the Conference on the Progressive Codification of International 
Law, held under the auspices of the League of Nations at The Hague in 1930, 
which removed all doubts as to the great difficulties in codifying any branch 
of international law, however technical, once the nations concerned have 
identified themselves with a particular point of view. It revealed also outright 
impossibility of codification when the national interests of the nations, how- 
ever insignificant in themselves, are involved. The League of Nations 

® See above, pp. 178 ff. 
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requested the conference to codify three branches of international law consid- 
ered to be ripe for codification: the international law of nationality, of terri- 
torial waters, and of state responsibility. The conference was unable to reach 
any agreement with respect to territorial waters and state responsibility, and it 
could do no more than draft four conventions dealing with certain limited 
aspects of the international law of nationality. Even these conventions, which 
far from codify the whole international law of nationality, have been ratified 
by only ten states and hardly deserve to be called codifications in the sense 
in which the term is generally used. This spectacular failure not only demon- 
strated the inherent weakness of international law from the legislative point 
of view, but the fear of governments to compromise their national interests in 
some unforeseen way by agreeing to a certain rule of international law or a 
certain interpretation of an already recognized rule also raised doubts and 
created insecurity where there had been none before. As Professors Keeton 
and Schwarzenberger put it: “Foreign Offices added so many qualifications 
to what had been considered perfectly straightforward rules of international 
customary law that the attempt at codification merely compromised formerly 
unchallenged principles of international customary law.” 

Interpretation and Binding Force 

The difficulty of substituting the unanimous consent of all subjects of in- 
ternational law for genuine international legislation becomes still more acute 
when states try to conclude general treaties dealing with political matters with 
binding effect for all or virtually all subjects of international law. This diffi- 
culty is illustrated by the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes of 1899 and 1907, the Statute of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice and of the International Court of Justice, the General 
Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of 1928, the General 
Treaty for the Renunciation of War (Briand-Kellogg Pact), the Minorities 
Treaties, the Covenant of the League of Nations, and the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Leaving aside for the moment the treaties dealing with judicial organ- 
izations which pose particular problems to be discussed later,^^ we find that 
documents, such as the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Charter 
of the United Nations, present, from the point of view of legislation, a prob- 
lem which in this form is alien to domestic law. We are referring to the 
problem of ascertaining the meaning of the particular provisions of these 
documents, of the rights they confer, of the obligations they impose. In the 
domestic sphere, this problem is solved by the legislative bodies themselves 
which generally try to make the legal rules they enact as precise as possible; 
by the courts which are continually engaged in the task of interpreting the 
laws by applying them to concrete cases; and by the executive and administra- 
tive agencies which issue orders performing the same function. International 
legal documents, such as the Covenant of the League of Nations and the 

George W. Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger, Ma\ing International Law Work (Lon- 
don: Stevens and Sons, Ltd., 1946), p. 122. 

* ^ See below, pp. 220 ff., 346 ff. 
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Charter of the United Nations, as well as many others of a purely technical 
character, are vague and ambiguous not by accident or, like the American 
Constitution, for particular and exceptional reasons, but regularly and of 
necessity. For such documents, in order to obtain the approval of all subjects 
of the law, necessary for their acquiring legal force, must take cognizance of 
all the divergent national interests which will or might be affected by the 
rules to be enacted. In order to find a common basis on which all those dif- 
ferent national interests'" calf 'meet in harmony, rules of international law 
embodied in general treaties must often be vague anJ arribiguous, allowing 
all the signatories to read the recognition of their own national interests into 
the legal text agreed upon. If this should happen in the domestic'sphere, as it 
has actually happened to a considerable extent with regard to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, some authoritative decision, whether of the Supreme 
Court as in the United States, or of Parliament as in Great Britain, would 
give concrete meaning to the vague and ambiguous provisions of the law. 

In the international field, it is the subjects of the law themselves which not 
©nly legislate f®r themselves, but are also the supreme authority for interpret- 
ing and giving concrete meaning to their own legislative enactments. TJiey 
will naturally interpret and apply the provisions of international law in the 
particular and divergent conceptions of the national interest. 
They will naturally marshal them to the support of their particular inter- 
national policies and will thus destroy whatever restraining power, applicable 
to all, these rules of international law, despite their vagueness and ambiguity, 
might have possessed. Mr. Jean Ray has well analyzed this situation when he 
said with regard to the Covenant of the League of Nations: “But the danger 
is obvious. If the members of the League as individuals have ultimate author- 
ity in matters of interpretation, divergent interpretations, all equally authorita- 
tive, are going to perpetuate themselves; and when an ambiguous text is being 
invoked in a conflict between two nations, there will be an impasse.” This 
has happened time and again in the history of the League of Nations, and the 
brief history of the United Nations has given us a number of instances of 
a similar nature.^^ 

There is, finally, another difficulty which contributes to the weakness of 
international law from the legislative point of view, and that is the insecurity 
as to whether a certain international treaty, duly signed and ratified, contains 
actually, in whole or in part, valid rules of international law binding upon 

signatories. Such a question could hardly arise with regard to a piece of 
domestic legislation in the United States. For a federal law has either been 
passed by Congress and signed by the President in conformity with the con- 


Commentaire du Pacte de la SociSti des Nations (Paris: Sirey, 1930), p. 44. 

18 In order to remedy this situation, the General Assembly of the United Nations passed in 
its Second Session, on November 14, 1947, a resolution declaring it to be of paramount im- 
portance that the interpretation of the Charter and of the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies be based on recognized principles of international law. The resolution called specifically 
upon the agencies of the United Nations to seek advisory opinions from the International Court 
of Justice on points of law which have arisen in the course of their activities {United Nations 
Documents, A/459). It remains to be seen, however, to what extent the representatives of the 
member states, speaking for these agencies, will make use collectively of the opportunity of which 
the member states have thus far made no use individually. 
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stitutional requirements or it has not, and it has either been invalidated by 
the Supreme Court or it has not. There may be insecurity as to its constitu- 
tionality or interpretation until the Supreme Court has spoken with final 
authority, but not as to its very existence as a valid rule of law. It is this in- 
security as to the existence of certain fundamental rules of international law, 
duly signed and ratified by virtually all members of the international com- 
munity, which shakes the very foundation of international law. 

Let us consider what is probably the most spectacular example of this type 
of international law, the ^ri^d^Kdlogg m which virtually all nations 
agreed “to renounce war as an instrument or national policy in their relations 
with one another.” Has this agreement been from the beginning a rule of 
international law binding upon all signatories, or is it merely a statement of 
moral principle without legal eTect^^ Has the international law of the Nurem- 
berg trials, according to which the preparation for, and the waging of, ag- 
gressive war is an international crime, applied the already existing law of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, or has it created international law which did not exist 
before? And has it done the one or the other only for the specific cases 
decided in Nuremberg or for any similar cases which might occur m the 
future? DifTerent schools of thought have answered these questions m dif- 
ferent ways, and this is not the place to settle the controversy. What is im- 
portant to note in the context of this discussion is the weakness of a legal 
system which is incapable of giving a precise answer to so fundamental a 
question as to whether it forbids collective acts of violence for certain pur- 
poses. Thus there is today no way of stating with any degree of authority 
whether any country which went to war after 1929 in pursuance of its national 
policies has violated a rule of international law and is liable before interna- 
tional law for Its violation; or whether only those individuals responsible for 
preparing and declaring the Second World War are liable in this way; or 
whether all countries and individuals which will prepare for, and wage, 
aggressive war m the future will thus be liable. 

What about the legal validity of the Convention with Respect to the Laws 
and Customs of War on Land of 1899 and 1907 and its binding force upon its 
signatories in the Second World War and in a future war? This convention, 
which was fairly well observed during the First World War and whose viola- 
tions were then pointed out regularly, was, as we have seen,^^ violated regu- 
larly and on a mass scale by all belligerents during the Second World War. 
Have these violations, unprotested and unpunished, brought the legal validity 
and the binding force of this convention to an end, or has the convention 
survived the Second World War as a legal instrument which can be invoked 
and made the standard of action m a future war? And what about similar 
questions with respect to the rules of maritime warfare which were also gen- 
erally violated in the Second World War with hardly an attempt at enforce- 
ment being made? The Axis sank enemy ships indiscriminately and without 
warning and so did the United Nations, and both sides bombed civilians, justi- 
fying these violations of the rules of war with military necessity. If rules of 

CL Hans J. Morgenthau, Eric Hula, Moorhouse F. X. Millar, in America, Vol. 76, No. 10 
(December 7, 1946), pp. 266-268. 

See above, pp. 181 ff. 
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international law are consistently violated and the violations are accepted as a 
matter of course by all subjects of the law, if, therefore, the legal rules are treated 
by those who ought to enforce them as though they did not exist, the ques- 
tion arises: Do they still exist as binding legal rules? No precise answer can be 
given to these questions at the moment. But, in view of the probable develop- 
ment of the technology of war and of international morality, the odds are 
against survival of these rules. 

In 1936 the League of Nations’ sanctions against Italy failed, and in the fol- 
lowing years the wholesale violations of the most important provisions of the 
Covenant were treated with indilTerence by all governments concerned. Then 
similar questions were raised with respect to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as a whole and to certain of its provisions. Governments acted as 
though those provisions had lost their binding force, but did they actually 
lose It or did their legal validity survive the crisis of the late thirties and of 
the Second World War to expire only with the formal dissolution of the 
League in 1946^ No unequivocal and precise answer to these questions was 
forthcoming when they were first raised, nor is there an answer now. There 
can be little doubt that the transformation of the United Nations from what 
the Charter intended it to be into something quite different with the con- 
comitant disregard of legal rules will confront the observer with similar ques- 
tions and that his answers can only be uncertain, ambiguous, and tentative. 
The tentative, ambiguous, and uncertain character of the answers to so im- 
portant and fundamental questions is again the measure of the deficiency of 
international law from the legislative point of view. 


3. THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION IN 
INTERNATIONAL I> A W 

Despite these deficiencies resulting from the decentralized character of the 
legislative function, a legal system might still be capable of holding the as- 
pirations for power of its subjects in check if there existed judicial agencies 
which could speak with authority whenever a dissension occurred with regard 
to the existence or the import of a legal rule. Thus the ambiguities and gen- 
eralities of the American Constitution have been made largely innocuous 
through the compulsory jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in matters of con- 
stitutional interpretation. More particularly, the English common law has 
been given certainty and precision primarily by the decisions of courts and 
only to a small extent by formal legislative enactments. A hierachy of judi- 
cial agencies performs in all developed legal systems the task of determining 
authoritatively and with finality the rights and duties of the subjects of 
the law. 

If an individual citizen of the United States maintains against another 
American citizen that a federal statute does not apply to him either because 
of constitutional defects or in view of the meaning of the statute itself, either 
citizen can under certain procedural conditions submit his claim for an au- 
thoritative decision of the issue to a federal court. The jurisdiction of the 
court is established when the claim is made by either party; it is not dependent 
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upon the consent of the other party. In other words, aii American citizen can 
summon another ciuzen before a court of law to have their legal relations 
authoritatively determined, and is thus able to establish the jurisdiction of 
the court by his own unilateral action. The party which is dissatisfied with 
the decision can appeal to a higher court, until as the court of last resort the 
Supreme Court will say with finality what the law is in the case. That de- 
cision has, by virtue of the rule of stare decisis, the quality of a legislative 
action in that it creates law not only between the parties and with respect to 
the particular case, but with regard to all persons and situations to which the 
rationale of the decision applies. 

International law is deficient in all three fundamentals of an efficient judi- 
cial system; compulsory jurisdiction, hierarchy of judicial decisions, and the 
application of the rule of stare decisis at least to the decisions of the highest 
court. 


a) Compulsory J ur is diction 

The sole source for the jurisdiction of international courts is the will of the 
states submitting disputes for adjudication. It is axiomatic in international 
law that no state can be compelled against its will to submit a dispute with 
another state to an international tribunal. In other words, no international 
court can take jurisdiction over international disputes without the consent 
of the states concerned. ‘‘It is well established in international law,” the 
Permanent Court of International Justice said in the Eastern Carelta Case, 
“that no state can, without its consent, be compelled to submit its disputes 
with other states either to mediation or to arbitration, or to any other kind of 
pacific settlement. Such consent can be given once and for all in the form of 
an obligation freely undertaken, but it can, on the contrary, also be given in 
a special case apart from any existing obligation.” 

In the case of so-called isolated arbitration,^^ that is, when the parties agree 
to submit one individual dispute, after it has occurred, to the jurisdiction of 
an international tribunal, this principle manifests itself simply in the require- 
ment of a contractual obligation between the parties establishing the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. Thus, when the United States and Great Britain were un- 
able to settle the Alabama claims by diplomatic negotiations, they agreed in a 
treaty to submit the dispute to an international tribunal. After the tribunal 
had rendered its judgment in this particular case, it disbanded; for its juris- 
diction, derived from the treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
was exhausted with the decision of this single case. If another dispute arose 
between the United States and Great Britain to be settled by international 
adjudication, another treaty would have to be concluded and a similar pro- 
cedure followed. If no agreement could be reached between the parties as to 

P. C. I. J. Senes B, No. 5, p. 27. 

We arc using the terms “arbitration” and “adjudication” indiscriminately. While the 
former term is being used primarily for the judicial agencies which, prior to the establishment of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, were created by bilateral agreements, the term 
“adjudication” is now generally used for all judicial agencies of an international character, 
regardless of the mode of their establishment. 
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the definition of the dispute, the composition and the procedure of the 
tribunal, and the legal rules to be applied, no judicial settlement would be 
possible. 

In the case of so-called institutional arbitration, that is, when a whole class 
of disputes — for example, those of a legal character or those arising from a 
peace or commercial treaty — are submitted in advance of their occurrence to 
international adjudication by a general agreement, the consent of the parties 
is generally required for two different stages in the proceedings. It is required 
for the general agreement to submit certain classes of disputes to the jurisdic- 
tion of an international court. It is required for the particular agreement, also 
called compromis, that this particular dispute belongs to the class for which 
the general agreement provides international adjudication. When, for 
instance, an arbitration treaty between two nations provides that all legal dis- 
putes arising between them in the future shall be submitted to an interna- 
tional tribunal, neither state has as a rule the right to establish the jurisdiction 
of the court unilaterally, by simply submitting a particular legal dispute for 
adjudication. A special agreement relative to this particular dispute is neces- 
sary to establish the jurisdiction of the court. 

The care with which states generally guard the contractual character of the 
jurisdiction of international courts is illustrated by Professor Lauterpacht: 

. . the majority of the judgements given by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice has been concerned with so-called ‘pleas to the jurisdiction,’ 
i.e., with the refusal of one party, supported by a rigid and ingenious inter- 
pretation of relevant arbitration agreements, to accord to the other party the 
right, which Hobbes regarded as elementary even in a state of nature, of im- 
partial adjudication. This has been done, as a rule, not for the reason that an- 
other international agency was competent to decide the issue, but on the 
ground that the state in question was not bound by any commitment to have 
recourse to judicial settlement.” Professor Lauterpacht adds that “even when 
the elementary duty of submission to adjudication is accepted [that is, in a 
general agreement], it is in practice often attended by elaborate reservations 
, which reduce it to a mere formula devoid of any legal obligation.” 

' ^ The Optional Clause. It is obvious that under such circumstances it is 
Tiardly possTBlelo spealc oF i general obligation on the part of states to submit 
disputes to judicial settlement in advance of their occurrence. The require- 
ment of a special agreement concerning the particular dispute to be adjudi- 
cated and the qualification of the general agreement by reservations virtually 
preclude compulsory litigation. They allow a state to preserve its freedom of 
action in all stages of the preliminary proceedings if it so wishes. It was for 
the purpose of assimilating the international judicial function, at least with 
regard to certain classes of disputes, to the strict compulsion of domestic liti- 
gation that Article of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has created the so-called “optional clause.” This ingenious device is 
incorporated without change in Article 36 of the Statute of the new Inter- 


H. Lauterpacht, The Function of Jmw m the International Community (Oxford* The 
Clarendon Press, 1933), p. 427. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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national Court of Justice. The provision gives the signatories of the Statute 
the opportunity to “recognize as compulsory Jpso facto and without special 
agreement, in relation to any other state accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of the Court in all legal disputes.” 

Under the regime of the old Court the clause was binding, at one time or 
another, for close to fifty states. Under the new Statute the number of signa- 
tories by the end of 1947 fell short of thirty. Veiy few states, however, have 
signed without reservations. It must be emphasized that Article 36 itself con- 
tains two reservations, one implicit, the other explicit, which qualify for all 
signatories the compulsory character of the jurisdiction of the court under the 
optional clause. By limiting compulsory jurisdiction to legal disputes, the 
statute excludes all disputes of a nonlegal character. Since this limitation is, 
as we shall see,^'*" very difficult to define, it opens avenues of evasion for states 
intent on preserving their freedom of action. The other reservation is ex- 
plicitly one of reciprocity; compulsory jurisdiction is operative only if both 
parties to the dispute have accepted it. 

To these reservations which limit the jurisdiction of the Court for all 
signatories, the signatories have added numerous others, some of limited 
importance, others virtually nullifying the compulsory character of the juris- 
diction. Thus certain states have exempted territorial questions from the 
operation of the optional clause. A great number of others have exempted 
questions which fall under the domestic jurisdiction of the state concerned. 
Others have made an exception of disputes for which the parties have agreed, 
or shall agree, upon another kind of settlement. A further exception has 
been made of disputes of which the underlying facts and situations arose 
before the compulsory jurisdiction of the court became binding upon the 
states concerned. 

Referring to the use of this last reservation by Great Britain, Professor 
Brierly has said: “It would be difficult to devise a more indefinite formula; 
but one thing at least is clear about it, that it most seriously limits the scope 
of our undertaking.” International disputes are often protracted and the 
factual situations underlying many of them have a long history. This reser- 
vation is, therefore, particularly liable to remove great numbers of disputes 
from the operation of the optional clause. The considerable number of states 
which have made use of several reservations cumulatively have reduced to a 
minimum the compulsory character of the Court’s jurisdiction under the 
optional clause. The corroding influence of such reservations may completely 
eat away the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. The acceptance of such 
jurisdiction may become again, as it was so often in arbitration treaties con- 
cluded before the First World War, in the words of Professor Lauterpacht, 
“a mere formula devoid of any legal obligation.” 

The declaration of the United States of August 14, 1946, accepting the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice is the prototype 
of an acceptance so weakened by far-reaching reservations as to reduce the 
strict legal obligation to the vanishing point. According to its terms: 


See below, pp 341 ff 
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. , . tVlis declaration shall not apply to 

a. disputes the solution of which the parties shall entrust to other tribunals 
by virtue of agreements already in existence or which may be concluded in the 
future; or 

B. disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States of America as determined by the United States 
of America; or 

c. disputes arising under a multilateral treaty, unless (i) all parties to the 
treaty affected by the decision are also parties to the case before the Court, or 
( 2 ) the United States of America specially agrees to jurisdiction . . 

While the reservation under a. is of minor im[jortance, it is hard to visu- 
alize an international dispute which might not be interpreted so as to be cov- 
ered by either reservation b. or c. '1 here arc few matters liable to become the 
object ot an international dispute on which the domestic jurisdiction of the 
countries concerned would not have some bearing. Does a trade agreement 
concluded between the United States and a foreign country remove the sub- 
jects which It regulates from the category of matters which are “essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States”^ What about interna- 
tional treaties concerning immigration, foreign loans, limitation of arma- 
ments^ Matters thus dealt with by international law are surely no longer 
“exclusively” within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States. But when 
do they cease to be “essentially” within that jurisdiction? Obviously, when the 
United States is no longer interested in preserving its freedom from judicial 
control with regard to such matters. Since what is and what is not “essen- 
tially” within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States is thus a matter 
of political opinion and since according to reservation b, the opinion of the 
United States will decide this issue without appeal, the United States will be 
able, if It so wishes, by virtue of reservation b. alone to exclude from the 
jurisdiction of the Court most disputes to which it might be a party. Even if 
the opinion of the United States in this respect ,vere clearly arbitrary and 
without factual foundation, the terms of the declaration make the United 
States the final judge in the matter. 

Reservation c. takes care of whatever reservation b. might have left to the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court In modern times many of the more 
important international treaties, especially in view of their bearing on inter- 
national politics, are multilateral, such as the Pan-American Treaties, the 
Charter of the United Nations, and the peace treaties terminating the Second 
World War. Considering the limited number of adherences to the optional 
clause and considering the possibilities of evasion with the aid of reservations, 
it is not likely that in the case of a dispute arising under such a treaty all the 
signatories of the treaty, numbering often more than a score or two of states, 
can simultaneously be made parties before the Court. The United States, then, 
is likely to retain its freedom of action in most cases where its acceptance of 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court with regard to multilateral treaties 
is involved. 

Thus, in the end, the development of compulsory jurisdiction under the 

21 Document United States /Iniern.itu)nal Court of Justicc/s, Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. 15, No ^75 (September 8, i946)» P* *152 
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optional clause reverts to where it started from: the preservation, in a large 
measure and for the most important disputes, of the freedom of action of 
states with regard to the jurisdiction of international courts. The legal instru- 
mentalities designed to preserve that freedom have become more refined 
under the regime of the optional clause. Instead of frankly exempting from 
adjudication the most important classes of disputes, they now serve primarily 
the purpose of smoothing over and concealing the contrast between verbal 
adherence to compulsory jurisdiction and actual unwillingness to accept it. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice has been in the main concerned, not with the limitation of the strug- 
gle for power on the international scene, but with the preliminary question 
whether the parties were at all under obligation to submit the case to the juris- 
diction of the Court. Only once did the Permanent Court of International 
Justice have to face squarely the problem of limiting a state’s aspirations for 
power. That was in the case of the German-Austrian Customs Union, and 
there the jurisdiction of the Court was founded, not upon an agreement freely 
entered into by the parties, but upon Article 14 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations authorizing the Council of the League to request advisory opin- 
ions from the Court. It is also worthy of note that, although the community 
of nations has been rent apart by many disputes of different kinds, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, organized in the spring of 1946, had still to hear 
and decide its first case two years later. 

All theoretical and practical considerations point to the conclusion that the 
optional clause has left the substance of the problem of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion where it found it. In the field of adjudication only slightly less than in the 
field of legislation, it is still the will of the states which is decisive in all stages 
of the proceedings. Hence, international adjudication is unable to impose 
effective restraints upon the struggle for power on the international scene. 
Loose and ambiguous formulations of the general duty to submit to litigation 
and, in particular, a great variety of indefinite and sweeping reservations pro- 
tect all states against the risk to have to submit any specific dispute to inter- 
national litigation against their will. Hence, with regard at least to com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over important disputes, the decentralization of the 
judicial function in the international sphere is complete, barely disguised by 
formulae of legal obligation which, in turn, are rendered meaningless by 
reservations. 

b) International Courts 

Since no legal system can be effective in limiting the activities of its sub- 
jects without compulsory jurisdiction over their disputes, the two other 
fundamental problems of adjudication — the organization of the judicial 
agencies and the effects of their decisions — are of subordinate importance. 
The establishment of the Permanent Court of International Justice and of its 
successor, the International Court of Justice, marks an important step, per- 
haps the most important of all, toward the centralization of functions in the 

P. C. I. J. Scrie> A/B, No. 41. 
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field of international law. Up to the establishment of the Permanent Court in 
1920 judicial organization in the international sphere was completely de- 
centralized. That is to say, whenever two states agreed upon the judicial 
settlement of a specific dispute, they also agreed upon a particular person, 
such as the Pope, a prince, a famous international lawyer, or a group of per- 
sons to function as a tribunal for the decision of this particular case. With the 
settlement of this dispute, the judicial function of this tribunal was auto- 
matically at an end. The judicial settlement of another dispute required the 
establishment of another tribunal. The Tribunal of Geneva which decided 
the Alabama case referred to above well illustrates this situation. 

The Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes of 1899 ^9^7 tried to overcome this decentralization of the judicial 

organization by creating the so-called permanent Court of Arbitration. The 
latter consists only of a panel of some 120 judges appointed by the different 
signatories to the convention. From this panel the parties to a specific dispute 
can select the members of a tribunal to be constituted for the adjudication 
of this specific dispute. It might, therefore, well be said that this institution 
is neither permanent nor a court. The so-called Court does not exist as a 
body; as such it does not fulfill judicial or any other functions. It is actually 
nothing more than a list of individuals “of recognized competence in ques- 
tions of International Law, enjoying the highest moral reputation.” It facili- 
tates the selection of judges for one of the special tribunals to be organized for 
the adjudication of a specific dispute. The so-called Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration has never decided a case; only individual members of the panel have. 
It perpetuates the decentralization of judicial organization in the international 
field, while at the same time recognizing in the pretense of its name the need 
for a centralized judicial authority. 

The mam stumbling block for the establishment of a really permanent 
international court was the composition of the court. Nations were as anxious 
to preserve their freedom of action with respect to the selection of judges for 
each specific case, as they have been anxious to preserve their freedom of 
action with regard to the submission of each specific dispute to adjudication. 
More particularly, nations were reluctant to allow a dispute to be decided by 
an international tribunarofwhtchrnrithcr one of their nationals nor a repre- 
sentative of their point of view was a member. No permanent international 
court with jurisdiction over more than a limited number of nations could 
meet the letter of such a requirement; for the number of nations subject to 
the jurisdiction of a world court would of necessity exceed the number of 
judges. The small nations, especially, feared that under these conditions most 
of them would be permanently deprived of representation in such a court, 
which might thus easily become an instrument of the great powers. 

'J^he Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and of its 
snccessor has solved'thls problem. The Court is composed of fifteen members, 
no two of ^om may be nationals oT the same state (Article 3). On the other 
hand, “The electors shall bear in mind . . , that in the body as a whole the 


23 See above, p. 220. 
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representation of the main forms of civilization and of the principal legal 
systems of the world should be assured” (Article 19). The members of the 
Court are nominated and elected through a number of ingenious devices 
designed to insure high professional standards as well as compliance with the 
requirement of Article 19 of the Statute. The nominations are made by the 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, organized into national 
groups, or by national groups appointed by their respective governments 
(Articles 4, 5, 6). The election is by absolute majority of the votes of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council of the United Nations, each body 
voting independently of the other (Articles 8-12). Articles 31 of the Statute 
makes the additional concession of providing for special national judges who 
may be chosen by parties whose nationality is not represented among the 
members of the Court. 

This Court, a truly centralized judicial agency, fulfills through its very 
existence two important functions for the international community. On the 
one hand, the Court, through being established in permanence and indi- 
pendently of any occurring disputes, is always available to states which want 
to settle their differences by means of adjudication. Whatever else may stand 
in the way of a judicial settlement of their disputes, the problems of estab- 
lishing a tribunal, selecting its members, providing for its procedure and sub- 
stantive law have been solved for them once and for all by the Statute of the 
Court. The difficulties to which these problems, to be solved anew for each 
individual case of adjudication, may have given rise before 1920 no longer 
stand in the way of effective administration of international justice. 

The International Court of Justice, whose members are elected for a 
period of nine years and may be re-elected, provides for continuity in the 
performance of its judicial task. This quality is necessarily absent in a tribunal 
convened for the settlement of a specific dispute and terminating its existence 
with the rendering of the judgment. A court whose membership is bound to 
remain approximately identical for almost a decade and may easily remain 
identical much longer cannot fail to develop a tradition of its own which it 
transmits to its successive members and upon whose continuance the prospec- 
tive parties can rely. This element of calculabihty and stability which is thus 
introduced into the operations of an international tribunal is in sharp con- 
trast to the haphazard proceedings typical of the arbitration courts before the 
First World War. It surrounds the Court with an atmosphere of confidence 
which is something quite novel in the annals of international relations. 

c) The Effect of fudicial Decisions 

It is true that in so far as this stability and calculability go beyond mere 
matters of organization they are the psychological result of a permanent or- 
ganization rather than the effect of legal enactment. Indeed, concerning the 
legal effect of the judicial pronouncements of the Court, the Statute pays 
tribute to the principle of decentralization by providing in Article 59 that 
“the decision of the Court has no binding force except between the parties 
and in respect of that particular case.” Although the social fact of the con- 
tinuing operation of the same persons within one organization is conducive 
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to the development of uniformity and of a tradition in the jurisprudence of 
the Court, the latter is under no legal duty, as the Anglo-American courts are, 
to follow the rule of stare decists and to justify its decisions in the light of 
precedent. Nevertheless, because of the social pressure for uniformity dis- 
cussed above, the jurisprudence of the Court during the first two decades of 
Its existence would hardly have been different even if the Court actually had 
been bound by the rule of stare decisis. Nevertheless, the Court was and re- 
mains free to disregard its previous decisions should it so choose, and situa- 
tions may arise where a court bound by the rule of stare decisis would hesi- 
tate to disregard its previous decisions, while the International Court of 
Justice might not. 

This element of uncertainty within the jurisprudence of the International 
Court of Justice itself is, however, small in comparison with the one which, 
by virtue of Article 59 of the Statute, affects the relations between the juris- 
prudence of the Court and the many and heterogeneous other judicial agencies 
operating in the international field. The strength of the national systems of 
adjudication as a means of putting effective restraints upon the actions of the 
individual citizens derives in large part from the hierarchical nature of that 
system. Whatever act the individual citizen may perform, a court stands ready 
to say whether or not the act meets the requirements of the law. When these 
courts have spoken, a higher court can be appealed to in order to approve 
or disapprove the decision of the lower court. And, finally, a supreme court 
will state with ultimate authority the law in the case. Since all these courts 
operate under the rule of stare decisis, their decisions are logically consistent 
with each other not only within the same court, but also within the whole 
system of courts. The hierarchical character of their relations guarantees the 
uniformity of the decisions throughout the system.’'^ The combination of 
hierarchical organization and of the rule of stare decisis, then, produces one 
system of jurisprudence throughout the judicial system, one body of coherent 
law ever ready to go into action at the request of whoever claims to need the 
protection of the law. 

Nothing in the international sphere even remotely resembles this situation. 
The International Court of Justice is the one court which has potentially 
world-wide jurisdiction. But the multitude of other courts, created by special 
treaties for particular parties, for special types of disputes, or for specific sin- 
gle cases, have no legal connection at all either with each other or with the 
International Court of Justice. The International Court of Justice is in no 
sense a supreme court of the world which might decide, with final authority^ 
appeals from the decisions of other international tribunals. It is but one inter- 
national court among many others, outstanding through the permanency of 


25 This is true only ideally; it suffers exceptions in the actual operation of the domestic 
judicial systems. In the federal ludicial system, for example, logical consistency of the decisions 
of the different federal courts is assured only in so far as the Supreme Court has and takes 
jurisdiction as the highest court of appeals. Where, cither by law or because the Supreme Court 
refuses to grant certtorau, the several Circuit Courts of Appeals decide similar cases without 
recourse to a higher tribunal, the legal rules applied by them to similar cases may, and frequently 
do, differ from each other To this extent, then, there exists within the federal ludicial system an 
exceptional situation which is rather normal in the realm of international adjudication. 
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Its organization, the potential reach of its jurisdiction, and the generally high, 
legal quality of its predecessor’s decisions. Yet in no sense is it hierarchically 
superimposed upon the other international courts. The decisions of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and of its successor may, by virtue of 
their professional excellence, put their imprint upon the decisions of other 
international courts. But, since they are not bound by the rule of stare decisis, 
other international courts are no more under the legal obligation to make 
their decisions consistent with the decisions of the International Court of 
Justice than they are to make their own decisions consistent with each other. 
Here again, decentralization is the earmark of the judicial function in the 
international field. 

4. THE ENFORCEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 
a) Its Decentralized Character 

What for the legislative and judicial functions required elaborate proof 
IS clear for all to see in the case of the executive function: its complete and 
unqualified decentralization. International law does not even provide for 
agencies and instrumentalities for the purpose of its enforcement apart from 
the agencies and instrumentalities of the national governments. Professor 
Brierly describes the situation thus: 

The international system does not directly provide for the exercise of the ex- 
ecutive function of government. It has no central organ with a duty to see that in- 
ternational law is observed, and no instruments in the shape of an army or police 
force to enforce its observance. , . , This absence of an executive power means 
that each state remains free ... to take such action as it thinks fit to enforce its 
own rights. This does not mean that international law has no sanction, if that 
word is used in its proper sense of means for securing the observance of the law; 
but it is true that the sanctions which it possesses are not systematic or centrally 
directed, and that accordingly they are precarious in their operation."'^ 

In the same sense in which the individual state is its own legislator and 
the creator of its own tribunals and of their jurisdiction, it is also its own sheriff 
and policeman. When individual A violates the rights of individual B within 
the national community, the law enforcement agencies of this state will inter- 
vene and protect B against A and force A to give B satisfaction according to the 
law. Nothing of the kind exists in the international sphere. If State A violates 
the rights of State B, no enforcement agency will come to the support of B. 
B has the right to help itself if it can, that is to say, if it is strong enough in 
comparison with A to meet the infringement of its rights with enforcement 
actions of its own. Only under very exceptional and narrow conditions, in the 
forms of self-help and self-defense, does domestic law give the victim of 
a violation of the law the right to take the law into his own hands and en- 
force it against the violator. What is a narrowly circumscribed exception in 
domestic law is the principle of law enforcement in international law. Ac- 

2® The Law of Nations, pp. 71, 72. (Reprinted by permission of The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.) 
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cording to this principle, the victim, and nobody but the victim, of a violation 
of the law has the right to enforce the law against the violator. Nobody at all 
has the obligation to enforce it. 

There can be no more primitive and no weaker system of law enforcement 
than this; for it delivers the enforcement of the law to the vicissitudes of the 
distribution of power between the violator of the law and the victim of the 
violation. It puts a premium upon the violation of the law as well as upon 
the enforcement of the law by the strong and, consequently, puts the rights 
of the weak in jeopardy. A great power can violate the rights of a small nation 
without having to fear effective sanctions on the latter’s part. It can afford to 
proceed against the small nation with measures of enforcement under the 
pretext of a violation of its rights, regardless of whether the alleged infraction 
of international law has actually occurred or whether it justifies the measures 
taken. 

The small nation must look for the protection of its rights to the assistance 
of powerful friends which can marshal superior power in order to oppose an 
attempt at infringement with a chance of success. Whether such assistance 
will be forthcoming is not a matter of international law, but of the national 
interest as conceived by the individual nations which must decide whether 
or not to come to the support of the weak member of the international com- 
munity. In other words, whether or not an attempt will be made to enforce 
international law and whether or not the attempt will be successful do not 
depend primarily upon legal considerations and the disinterested operation 
of law-enforcing mechanisms. Both attempt and success depend upon politi- 
cal considerations and the actual distribution of power in a particular case. 
The protection of the rights of a weak nation, threatened by a strong one, is 
then determined by the balance of power as it operates in that particular sit- 
uation. Thus the rights of Belgium were safeguarded in 1914 against their 
violation by Germany, for it so happened that the protection of those rights 
seemed to be required by the national interests of powerful neighbors. On 
the other hand, the rights of Colombia, when the United States supported 
the revolution in 1903 which led to the establishment of the Republic of 
Panama, and the rights of Finland, when attacked by the Soviet Union in 
1939, were violated either with impunity or, as in the case of Finland, without 
the intervention of effective sanctions. There was no balance of power which 
could have protected these nations. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the actual situation is much less 
dismal than the foregoing analysis might suggest. The great majority of the 
rules of international law are generally observed by all states without actual 
compulsion, for it is generally in the interest of all states concerned to honor 
their qbligations under international law. A state will hesitate to infringe 
upon the rights of foreign diplomats residing in its capital; for it has an inter- 
est, identical with the interests of all other states, in the universal observance 
of the rules of international law which extend their protection to its own 
diplomatic representatives in foreign capitals as well as to the foreign diplo- 
mats in its own capital. A state will likewise be reluctant to disregard its 
obligations under a commercial treaty, since the benefits which it expects from 
its execution by the other contracting parties are complementary to those 
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anticipated by the latter. It may thus stand to lose more than it would gain by 
not fulfilling Its part of the bargain. This is particularly so in the long run, 
since a state which has the reputation of reneging on its commercial obli- 
gations will find It hard to conclude commercial treaties beneficial to itself. 

Most rules of international law formulate in legal terms such identical or 
complementary interests. It is for this reason that they generally enforce 
themselves, as it were, and that there is generally no need for a specific en- 
forcement action. In most cases in which such rules of international law are 
actually violated despite the underlying community of interests, satisfaction 
is given to the wronged party either voluntarily or in consequence of adjudi- 
cation. And It IS worthy of note that of the thousands of such judicial de- 
cisions which have been rendered in the last century and a half, voluntary 
execution was refused by the losing party in fewer than ten cases. 

Thus the great majority of rules of international law are generally unaf- 
fected by the weakness of its system of enforcement, for voluntary compliance 
prevents the problem of enforcement from arising altogether. The prob- 
lem of enforcement becomes acute, however, in that minority of important and 
generally spectacular cases, particularly important in the context of our dis- 
cussion, m which compliance with international law and its enforcement have 
a direct bearing upon the relative power of the nations concerned. In those 
cases, as we have seen, considerations of power rather than of law determine 
compliance and enforcement. Two attempts have been made to remedy this 
situation and to give the executive function in international law at least a 
semblance of objectivity and centralization. Both attempts have failed, and 
for the same reason. One attempt, in the form of international guarantee, can 
be traced to the beginning of the modern state system; the other, collective 
security, was first undertaken by the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

b) Treaties of Guaranty 

Taught by sad experience that the sacred and inviolable duty of fidelity to 
treaties is not always a safe assurance that they will be observed, men have 
sought to obtain securities against perfidy, means for enforcing observance inde- 
pendently of the good faith of the contracting parties. A guaranty is one of these 
means. When those who conclude a treaty of peace, or any other treaty, are not 
absolutely confident of its observance they ask to have it guaranteed by a power- 
ful sovereign. The guarantor promises to uphold the terms of the treaty and to 
procure their observance. As he may find himself obliged to use force, if either 
of the contracting parties should try to avoid the fulfillment of its promises, the 
position of guarantor is one which no sovereign will assume lightly or without 
good reasons. Princes seldom do so unless they have an indirect interest in the 
observance of the treaty or are induced by motives of friendship.-^ 

This statement by Vattel defines well the motives and the legal content of 
treaties of guaranty and does not fail to allude to their problematical nature 
as substitutes for a truly centralized organization of international law en- 
forcement. 

Emmerich de Vattel, The Law of Nations (Washinj^ion: Carnegie Institution, 1916), 
Book II, § 235, p. 193. 
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The simplest type of a treaty of guaranty is exemplified by what is gen- 
erally considered to be the earliest such treaty in modern history: the Treaty 
of Blois of 1505 between France and Aragon, guaranteed by England. This 
guaranty signified that England took upon itself the legal obligation to per- 
form the task of the policeman with regard to the execution of this treaty, 
promising to see that both parties remained faithful to it. 

A more advanced type of international guaranty is to be found, for in- 
stance, in the guaranty of the territorial integrity of Turkey by the signatories 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and of the Treaty of Berlin of 1878, and in the 
guaranty of the neutrality of Belgium and Luxembourg by the signatories 
of the treaties of 1831 and 1839, and 1867, respectively. In the Treaty of Mutual 
Guarantee of October 16, 1925, which forms part of the so-called Locarno 
Pact, Great Britain, Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy “collectively and 
severally guarantee . . . the maintenance of the status quo resulting from the 
frontiers between Germany and Belgium, and between Germany and France, 
and the inviolability of the said frontiers.” In this type of treaty of guaranty 
not one but a group of nations, generally most, if not all of the great powers, 
pledge themselves, either severally or collectively, to enforce the legal pro- 
visions which they have guaranteed against whomever tries to infringe upon 
them. 

In order to be able to fulfill their function as a substitute for centralized 
executive agencies, both types of treaties must meet two prerequisites: they 
must be effective in thHf "execution, and the execution must be automatic. 
The effectiveness of the execution, however, is again a function of the balance 
of power, that is to say, it depends upon the distribution of power between 
the guarantor nations and the lawbreaker. The distribution of power may 
favor the guarantor nations, especially in the case of collective guaranty, but 
not necessarily so. Particularly under modern conditions of warfare, situations 
can easily be visualized in which one lawbreaking great power will be able 
to withstand the united pressure of a great number of law-abiding guarantor 
nations. 

Yet it is the uncertainty in applying the guaranty which vitiates its effec- 
tiveness altogether. The authoritative textbook of international law has aptly 
pointed to the many loopholes through which a guarantor is able to evade the 
execution of the treaty without violating it. We read in Oppenheim-Lau- 
terpacht : 

But the duty of the guarantors to render . . . the promised assistance to the 
guaranteed State depends upon many conditions and circumstances. Thus, first, 
the guaranteed State must request the guarantor to render assistance. Thus, sec- 
ondly, the guarantor must at the critical time be able to render the required 
assistance. When, for instance, its hands are tied through waging war against a 
third State, or when it is so weak through internal troubles, or other factors, that 
its interference would expose it to a serious danger, it is not bound to fulfil the 
request for assistance. So too, when the guaranteed State has not complied with 
previous advice given by the guarantor as to the line of its behaviour, it is not 
the guarantor’s duty to render assistance afterwards.^® 


2® International Law, 1 , 870-1. (Reprinted by permission of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.) 
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In other words, the obligation to guarantee compliance with international 
law through enforcement actions is no more stringent — and, if possible, 
rather less so — than the obligation to submit disputes to adjudication by an 
international court. In both cases the obligation is rendered virtually valueless 
by qualifications, reservations, and exceptions, covering all possible contin- 
gencies. Treaties of guaranty leave the executive function in the international 
field for all practical purposes as decentralized as it would be without them. 

c ) Collective Securi ty 

Collective security is the most far-reaching attempt on record to overcome 
the deficiencies of a completely decentralized system of law enforcement. 
While traditional international law leaves the enforcement of its rules to the 
injured state, collective security envisages the enforcement of the rules of 
international law by all the members of the community of nations, whether 
or not they have suffered injury in the particular case. The prospective law- 
breaker, then, must always expect to face a common front of all nations, 
automatically taking collective action in defense of international law. As an 
ideal, collective security is without flaw; it presents indeed the ideal solution 
of the problem of law enforcement in a community of sovereign states. How- 
ever, the two attempts which have been made to put the idea of collective 
security into practice — Article i6 of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations — fall far short of the 
ideal. In turn, the actual practice of the members of these two organizations 
has fallen far short of the collective measures authorized by those two 
documents. 

Article t6 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. While the 
Covenant of the League of Nations today has only historic interest, the first 
three paragraphs of its Article remain the pioneering attempt at putting 
a system of collective security into effect and, furthermore, the only one which 
thus far actually has been put into effect. The system of collective security 
provided for in these three paragraphs is from the outset limited to one type 


Article 1 6 of the Covenant of the League of Nations reads: 

1. Should any Member of the League fesort to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Articles 12, or 15, it shall ipso fuefo be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their na- 
tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of anv other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several Governments 
concerned what effective military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall severally 
contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support one another in 
the financial and economic measures which arc taken under this Article, in order to minimise 
the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number by the 
covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through 
their territory to the forces of any of the Members of the League which arc cooperating to pro- 
tect the covenants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant of the League may be dc- 
clareil to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the 
Representatives of all the other Members of the League represented thereon. 
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of violation of international law, that is, resort to war in violation of the 
provisions for the peaceful settlement of international disputes laid down in 
Articles 12, 13, and 15 of the Covenant/'^ For all other violations of inter- 


Articles 12, 13, and 15 read: 

Article 12 

1. The Members of the League agree that if there should arise between them any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter cither to arbitration or judicial settlement 
or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article the award of the arbiiiators or the judicial decision shall 
be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall be made within six 
months after the submission of the dispute. 

Aiticlc I j 

I. 'fhe Members of die League agree diat whenever any dispute shall arise between them 
which they recognise to be suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement, and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diph'macy, they will submit the whole subject-matter to 
arbitration or judicial settlement 

2 Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of international law, as 
to the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the rcparatiem to be made for an> such breach, arc 
declared to be among those which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial 
settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such disjiute, the court to which the case is referred shall be 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, established in accordance with Article 14, or any 
tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between 
them. 

4 '1 he Members of the League agree that thev will carry out in full good faith an> award 
or decision that may be rendered, anti that they will not resort to war against a Member of the 
League which eomphts therewith In tlic event of any failure to carry out such an award or 
decision, the Council shall propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto 

Aitule i y 

1. If there sliould arise between Members of the League any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance with \rncle i 
the Members of the League agree that liny will submit the matter to the Council Any paitv to 
the dispute may effect such submission by giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the 
Secretary 'General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and con- 
sideration thereof. 

2. P'or this purpose, the parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary -(1 ‘neral, as 
promptly as possible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts and pajiers, and the 
Council may forthwith liirect the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and if such efforts arc 
successful, a statement shall be made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may deem appropriate. 

4. If the disjiute is not thus settled, the Council either unanimously or by a majority vote 
shall make and publish a report containing a statement of the tacts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public a statement of 
the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than 
the Representauves of one or more of the parties to tile dispute, the Members of the League 
agree that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which comjilies with the 
recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof, other than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary 
for the maintenance of right and justice 

8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by the 
Council, to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its 
settlement. 

9. The Council may in any case under this Article refer the dispute to the Assembly. The 
dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to the dispute provided that such request 
be made within fourteen days after the submission of the dispute to the Council. 
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national law only the individualized, decentralized system of enforcement 
provided for by general international law is available. 

The violations of international law which put the first three paragraphs of 
Article i6 into operation create the following four legal effects: (i) The law- 
breaking state “is deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League.” (2) The latter are under the legal obligation to 
isolate the lawbreaking state, through a complete boycott, from any kind 
of intercourse with any other member of the community of nations. (3) The 
Council of the League is under the legal obligation to recommend to the 
member states the military contribution to be made by them for the defense 
of the violated provisions of the Covenant. (4) The members of the League 
are under the legal obligation to give each other all economic and military 
assistance in the execution of the collective action. 

While the literal text of these provisions seems to create automatic obli- 
gations of a collective character with respect to points (1), (2), and (4), it 
limits Itself with regard to point (3), which obviously is the most important, 
to a recommendation which, as such, the member states must be free either to 
accept or to reject at their discretion. Yet the appearances of points (i), (2), 
and (4) are deceptive. The interpretative Resolutions, accepted by the As- 
sembly of the League in 1921 and generally considered to be authoritative in 
fact, if not in law, have virtually eliminated the compulsory and automatic 
elements of Article 16 and have reduced the apparent obligations of the text 
to mere recommendations supported by nothing but the moral authority of 
the Council of the League.'"’' 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article and of Article 12 
relatinj; to the action and powers of the Council shall appl> to the action and powers of the 
Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives 
of those Members of the League represented on the Council and ot a majority of the other 
Members of the League, exclusive in each case of the Representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
shall have the same force as a report by the Council concurred in by all the members thereof other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

The relevant Resolutions read as follows 

3. d'he unilateral action of the defaulung State cannot create a state of war' it merely entitles 
the other Members of the League to resort to acts of war or to declare themselves m a state of 
war with the covenant-breaking State; but it is in accordance with the spirit of the Covenant 
that the League of Nations should attempt, at least at the outset, to avoid war, and to restore 
peace by economic pressure 

4. It IS the duty of each Member of the League to decide for itself whether a breach of the 
Covenant has been committed The fulfilment of their duties under Article 16 is required from 
Members of the League by the express terms of the Covenant, and they cannot neglect them 
without breach of their Treaty obligations 

9. All States must be treated alike as regards the application of the measures of economic 
pressure, with the following reservations 

(a) It may be necessary to recommend the execution of special measures by certain states: 

(b) If It is thought desirable to postpone, wholly or partially, in the case of certain States, 
the effective application of the economic sanctions laid <lown in Article 16, such postponement 
shall not be permitted except in so far as it is desirable for the success of the common jdan of 
action, or reduces to a minimum the losses and embarrassments which may be entailed in the 
case of certain Members of the League by the application of the sanctions. 

10 It is not possible to decide beforehand, and in detail, the va'-ious measures of an eco- 
nomic, commercial and financial nature to be taken in each case where economic pressure is to 
be applied. When the case arises, the Council shall recommend to the Members of the League a 
plan for joint action 

11. The interruption of diplomatic relations may, in the first place, be limited to the with- 
drawal of the heads of Missions 

12. Consular relations may possibly be maintained. 
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First ot all, the Resolutions, m contrast to the apparent purport oi Article 
10, establish the individualized, decentralized character o£ the League sanc- 
tions by declaring it to be the duty of each individual member state to decide 
for itself whether a violation of international law has been committed and 
whether, therefore, Article i6 ought to apply at all. Furthermore, as inter- 
preted by the Resolutions point (i) authorizes the members of the League to 
resort to war with the lawbreaking state, but does not create, as the literal 
meaning would indicate, a legal obligation in this respect. As regards points 
(2) and (4), the Resolutions leave to the individual states the decision as to 
what measures they want to take against the lawbreaker and in support of 
each other. The Council acts as a mere co-ordinating agency with the power 
to make recommendations as to what measures ought to be taken, at what 
time, and by what states, but without authority to bind the individual mem- 
bers against their will. 

In sum, while the obligation to take action under Article 16 remains de- 
centralized, the actions decided upon by the individual states are to be exe- 
cuted under the centralized direction of the Council of the League. The Reso- 
lutions take a forward step in centralizing the technique of enforcement 
action decided upon by a number of individual states. But, with respect to 
the compulsory and automatic character of the enforcement action, they fulfill 
the same function which reservations perform for compulsory adjudication 
and which exceptions and qualifications perform for treaties of guaranty — 
they reduce to the vanishing point the compulsory character of what pur- 
ports to be a legal obligation. 

The reformulation of Article 16 by the Assembly Resolutions amounts to 
the reaffirmation of the decentralized character of law enforcement. The prac- 
tice of the League of Nations demonstrates the reluctance of the member 
states to avail themselves even of the limited opportunities for the cen- 
tralized execution of sanctions which the reformulated Article 16 offers. Article 
16 was applied in only one of the five cases in which undoubtedly a member of 
the League resorted to war in violation of the Covenant. With regard to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict which started in 1931, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations found unanimously that “without any declaration of war, part of the 
Chinese territory has been forcibly seized and occupied by the Japanese 
troops,”^" and that far-flung hostilities, initiated by Japan, had taken place 
between troops of the Chinese and Japanese governments. Yet the Assembly 


13. For the purposes of the severance of relations between persons belonging to the covenant- 
breaking State and persons belonging to otlier States Members of the League, the test shall be 
residence and not nationality. 

14. In cases of prolonged application of economic pressure, measures of increasing stringency 
may be taken. The cutting off of the food supplies of the civil population of the defaulting 
State shall be regarded as an extremely drasuc measure which shall only be applied if the other 
measures available are clearly inadequate. 

15. Correspondence and all other methods of communication shall be subjected to special 
regulations. 

16. Humanitarian relations shall be continued. 

For the complete text, see League of Nations Official Journal, Special Supplement No. 6 
(October 1921), pp. 24 ff. 

32 “League of Nations Assembly Report on the Sino-Japancse Dispute,” American Journal 
of International Lmw, Vol. 27 (1933), Supplement, p. 146. 
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found also that Japan had not resorted to war in violation of the Covenant 
and that, therefore, Article i6 did not apply. 

In 1934, during the Chaco War of 1932-35, when Paraguay continued hostili- 
ties against Bolivia in violation of the Covenant, many members of the League 
limited the arms embargo, originally imposed upon both belligerents, to Para- 
guay. This was a discriminatory measure falling far short of the spirit and the 
letter of the first paragraph of Article 16. When Japan, which by then had 
resigned from the League, invaded China in 1937, the Assembly found that 
Japan had violated the Nine Power Treaty of 1922 and the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, that Article 16 was applicable, and that the members of the League had 
the right to taken enforcement measures individually under that provision. 
No such measures were ever taken. When the Soviet Union went to war with 
Finland in 1939, it was expelled from the League by virtue of Article 16, 
paragraph 4, but no collective action of enforcement was taken against it. 

In contrast to these cases, the Assembly found in 1935 that the invasion of 
Ethiopia by Italy constituted resort to war within the meaning and in viola- 
tion of the Covenant and that, therefore, Article 16, paragraph i, was to apply. 
In consequence, collective economic sanctions against Italy were decided upon 
and applied. Yet the two measures, provided for by Article 16, paragraph i, 
which offered the best chance of making international law prevail under the 
circumstances and which m all probabiUty would have compelled Italy to 
desist from its attack upon Ethiopia, namely, an embargo on oil shipments 
to Italy and the closure of the Suez Canal, were not taken. “However,” as 
Professor Lauterpacht puts it, “although the sanctions of Article 16, para- 
graph I, were formally put into operation and although an elaborate machin- 
ery was set up with a view to their successive and gradual enforcement, the 
nature of the action taken was such as to suggest that the repressive measures 
were being adopted as a manifestation of moral reprobation rather than as 
an effective means of coercion.” 

One can, therefore, sum up the attempts at establishing a centralized sys- 
tem of law enforcement under Article 16 of the Covenant by saying that in 
most of the cases which would have justified the application of sanctions, 
sanctions were not applied at all. In the sole case in which they were applied, 
they were applied in such an ineffective fashion as virtually to assure both 
their failure and the success of the recalcitrant state. 

Chapter VII or the Charter of the United Nations. Chapter VII of 
the Charter of the United Nations, comprising Articles 39-51, constitutes the 
counterpart to Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations as the at- 
tempt to overcome the weakness of a decentralized system of international law 
enforcement. As such, it takes a long step toward the establishment of a cen- 
tralized law-enforcement agency. Articles 39, 41, and 42 of the Charter, which 
are the heart of the United Nations system of law enforcement, go far beyond 
anything that either the Covenant of the League of Nations or any other 
source of international law has contemplated. They are, however, subject to 

33 Oppenhcim-Lautcrpacht, International Law ( 6 th Ed. 1944), II, 139, 140. (Reprinted bv 
permission of Longmans, Green & Co., Inc.) 
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three important qualifications and exceptions which, as we shall see, limit and 
under certain conditions even nullify the centralization of law enforcement 
for which the text of those articles provides. 

Thq Covenant of the League of Nations leaves it to the individual nations 
to decide whether the Covenant has been violated. Resolution 4, interpreting 
Article 16 of the Covenant, reads: “It Is the duty of each member of the 
League to decide for himself whether a breach of the Covenant has been com- 
mitted.” According to Resolution 6, the Council of the League renders no 
decision in this matter, but only a recommendation with nothing more than 
moral authority. In contrast. Article 39 of the Charter of the United Nations 
reads: ‘‘The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall . . . decide what 
measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42 to maintain or 
restore international peace and security.” It is the Security Council, and not 
the individual member states, which decides authoritatively in what situations 
measures of enforcement are to be taken. Such a decision is not a recom- 
mendation whose execution depends upon the discretion of the individual 
member states, but is binding upon the latter which in Article 25 of the 
Charter “agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
in accordance with the present Charter.” 

It is the same kind of binding, authoritative decision on the part of the 
Security Council which determines the enforcement action to be applied in a 
particular case, and here again the discretion of the individual member states 
does not enter into the picture at all. With respect to economic sanctions dealt 
with in Article 41, it is the Security Council which may “decide” and “call 
upon” the members to comply with its decisions. With respect to military 
sanctions, provided for in Article 42, it is the Security Council which “may 
take . . . action.” In order to make military action on the part of the Security 
Council possible, Article 43 imposes upon the member states the obligation “to 
make available to the Security Council . . . armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities . . . necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security,” and Article 45 emphasizes this obligation especially with respect 
to air-force contingents “for combined international enforcement action.” 
These obligations are to be discharged by way of agreements between the 
member states and the Security Council. The agreements shall determine 
“the numbers and types of forces, their degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided.” 

These agreements present the sole decentralized element in the enforce- 
ment scheme of Chapter VII of the Charter; for, by refusing to agree to more 
than a modest contribution to the military effort of the Security Council, a 
nation is in a position to limit correspondingly its subsequent subordination 
under the decisions of the Security Council. Or by withholding agreement 
altogether, it may evade completely the obligation to partake in military en- 
forcement actions decided upon by the Security Council. In other words, the 
military factor of the enforcement mechanism of Chapter VII can be put into 
existence and operation only under the condition that the individual member 
states agree individually to allow it to exist and operate. Once the military 
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contingents have been created by individual agreements, the Security Council 
reigns supreme, and the discretionary power of the contracting nations has 
come to an end, at least within the limits of the law of the Charter. 

Actually the member states are still able, even after the conclusion of the 
agreements, to refuse, in violation of their obligation under Article 43, to 
heed the “call” of the Security Council and to make available to it the con- 
tingents and military facilities agreed upon. They can thus make the Security 
Council powerless to act. This, however, would be a kind of “mutiny” and 
as such an illegal act, the possibility of which all military establishments must 
take into account. Unlike other military establishments, however, the mili- 
tary establishment of the United Nations faces the possibility of not coming 
into existence at all if the subjects of the law do not take it upon themselves 
through voluntary agreements to bring it into existence. 

At the moment of this writing, no agreement under Article 43 has been 
concluded or even started to be negotiated. Hence, the provisions of the 
Charter relative to military measures of law enforcement have thus far re- 
mained a dead letter. In consequence, Article 106 of the Charter applies. This 
article provides that in the absence of such agreements the United States, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and France shall “consult with one 
another and as occasion requires with other members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf of the organization as may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” With 
this the Charter of the United Nations reverts to the decentralization of the 
use of force to be found in Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and in common international law. Thus the will of the individual states, 
that is, decentralization, which we found at the foundation of international 
law with regard to legislation and adjudication, is at present still of the 
essence of law enforcement, in so far as the existence of the military estab- 
lishment of the United Nations and, in its absence, the use of force in defense 
of the Charter are concerned. 

This qualification of the enforcement system of Chapter VII of the Charter 
of the United Nations is not necessarily of an organic nature, for it will 
automatically become immaterial if and when the agreements of which Arti- 
cle 42 speaks will have been concluded. The Charter contains, however, two 
provisions which are of a different nature. Their operation is not dependent 
upon a contingency, such as the one envisaged by Article 106. They limit the 
operation of the enforcement system of Chapter VII necessarily and per- 
manently. One is Article 51, the other is to be found in Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Article 51 stipulates that “nothing in the present Charter shall impair the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs 
against a member of the United Nations.” Individual self-defense as the right, 
in the absence of the law-enforcement agent of the state, to meet an attack 
with commensurate force is an exception to centralized law enforcement, in- 
herent in all legal systems, domestic or international. It would limit the law- 
enforcement mechanism of the United Nations even though it were not 
expressly recognized by Article 51. It is different with collective self-defense 
which is a newcomer to legal terminology and might even be considered a 
contradiction in terms. What Article 51 obviously aims at is the recognition of 
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the right of any state, whether directly attacked or not, to come to the aid of 
any state which has been so attacked. This is, however, tantamount to the 
reaffirmation of the traditional principle of common international law: it is 
for the injured state to enforce international law against the lawbreaker, and 
that state can rely only upon the voluntary co-operation of other states to 
make international law prevail. It is the reaffirmation, as far as a violation of 
international law takes the form of an armed attack, of the decentralization of 
law enforcement, not only for the immediately injured state, but for all other 
states as well. 

It is true that Article 51 subjects this reaffirmation to three qualifications. 
They are, however, of a verbal rather than a substantive nature. First, the 
right of collective self-defense shall remain unimpaired only “until the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain international 
peace and security.” Second, measures taken in collective self-defense have to 
be reported immediately to the Security Council. And, third, such measures 
shall not affect the authority and responsibility of the Security Council to take 
appropriate action itself. 

While the second qualification is obviously redundant since it will dupli- 
cate the information which the Security Council must have already received 
through press, radio, and ordinary diplomatic channels, the other two quali- 
fications are, in view of the situations likely to occur, virtually devoid of 
practical importance. An armed attack of A against B, to whose assistance C, 
D, and E come with their air, land, and naval forces, confronts the Security 
Council, especially under the conditions of modern warfare, with an accom- 
plished fact to which it must adapt its enforcement measures. Air attacks will 
have been executed, battles will have been fought, territories will have been 
occupied, that is to say, a full-fledged war will have started by virtue of the 
right of collective self-defense. The Security Council, far from being able to 
stop that war and substitute for it its own enforcement measures, can only 
participate in it on terms which will necessarily be subordinated to the 
strategy of the individual belligerent states already engaged in full-scale hos- 
tilities. Once started as a measure of collective self-defense, a coalition war 
may receive the legal and political blessings and the active support of 
the United Nations. But it will hardly lose its initial character and be trans- 
formed into an enforcement action under the actual guidance of the Security 
Council. 

The Ve to* . TQie real crux of the cnforcernent system of the United Na- 
tions, affecting every action to be taken ty the Security Council under the 
provisions of Chapter VII, is Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter. It stipu- 
lates that “decisions of the Security Council . . . shall be made by an affirma- 
tive vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the permanent 
members.” The perrnanent- members, according to Article 23, are China, 
France^ Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States. This means 
that the consent of all five permanent members is needed for putting the en- 
forcement machinery of Chapter VII into effect. Dissent by one of the 
permanent members is sufficient to make the execution of any enforceihHu 
ineasure impossible even when all the other ten members of the Security Coun- 
cil have consented. In other words, each of the permanent members has a 
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veto with regard to any enforcement measure to be taken in pursuance of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. 

Thus the veto reintroduces into the system of law enforcement of the 
United Nations the principle of decentralization by making the operation of 
the system dependent upon the will of each of the permanent members. The 
provisions of Chapter VII which, as we have seen, constitute in themselves 
an important step toward the centralization of law enforcement in the inter- 
national field, must be read in the light of Article 27, paragraph 3, which 
deprives them of much of their centralizing effect. More particularly, it in- 
capacitates them for the performance of the function which concerns us here 
above all, namely, the imposition of effective restraints upon the struggle for 
power on the international scene. Three consequences of the veto are in this 
respect especially worthy of note. 

First of all, the veto eliminates any possibility of centralized measures of 
law enforcement being applied against any of the permanent members. A 
permanent member as the prospective victim of such enforcement measures 
would simply veto the determination, required of the Security Council by 
Article 39, that “any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of ag- 
gression’' exists and that, therefore, any legal grounds exist for the application 
of enforcement measures. Even the raising of the issue of such measures would 
thus be precluded. 

Second, if in view of Article 27, paragraph 3, the Security Council is capa- 
ble at all of putting the enforcement machinery of the Charter into operation, 
it can do so only with regard to small and medium powers, that is, those 
which are not among the permanent members of the Security Council and, 
hence, cannot make centralized enforcement measures impossible through 
the veto. Such measures, if they apply at all, apply only to small and medium 
powers. Yet, in view of the veto of the great powers, they will apply even to 
the small and medium powers only under rare and extraordinary circum- 
stances. As international politics is constituted today, most of the small and 
medium powers are intimately aligned with one or the other of the great 
powers which dominate the international scene. They are very unlikely to 
commit a breach of international law calling for enforcement measures under 
Chapter VII of the Charter without the encouragement or, at least, the ap- 
proval of the great power with which they are aligned. Even if there were no 
such alignment, any change in the status quo between two small nations any- 
where m the world will have direct repercussions upon the relative power 
positions of the great powers which are the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The global political and military strategy of our time makes 
this inevitable. 

Whether or not these permanent members will give their unanimous con- 
sent to enforcement measures against a medium or small nation will depend, 
therefore, not so much upon questions of international law as upon the power 
relations among the permanent members. If the latter are not pitted against 
each other in actual power contests, they might agree upon centralized en- 
forcement measures. For, then, they can envisage with relative equanimity 
any future change in the power relations between the two quarreling nations. 
Whenever, on the other hand, two or more permanent members are actively 
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engaged in the competition for power and, hence, when such enforcement 
measures will have a direct bearing upon their power positions, the unan- 
imous consent of the permanent members will be impossible to obtain. By 
consenting to enforcement measures, at least one permanent member will 
weaken its own power position by weakening that of its friend and ally, 
that IS, the prospective victim of enforcement measures. That permanent 
member would have to take a stand against what it considers its own na- 
tional interest. Such an eventuality must, of course, be discounted. Under any 
circumstances, putting into operation the centralized enforcement measures 
of Chapter VII depends upon the discretion of the permanent members of 
the Security Council, acting as individuals. The centralization of law enforce- 
ment, in large measure achieved by Chapter VII, is, therefore, largely nulli- 
fied by Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Finally, the veto eliminates for all practical purposes the qualifications by 
which Article 51 endeavors to subordinate the right of collective self-defense 
to the centralized enforcement system of Chapter VII. For it is hard to en- 
visage a case of collective resistance to aggression by a number of nations m 
which not at least one of the permanent members of the Security Council is 
involved on one or the other side. Under such circumstances, however, the 
requirement of unanimity of the permanent members according to Article 
27, paragraph 3, either prevents the Security Council from taking any action, 
in which case the decentralized measures of self-defense will prevail as 
though the United Nations did not exist, or else vouchsafes the approval by 
the Security Council of the decentralized measures taken. In either case, the 
threat or the actuality of the veto will make it impossible for the Security 
Council to take centralized enforcement measures independently in the pres- 
ence of decentralized measures already taken. 

The picture which the Charter of the United Nations presents to us is, 
therefore, different from common international law only in its legal poten- 
tialities, hardly to be realized under present world conditions, but not in the 
actual operation of its system of law enforcement. The most important task of 
any such system is the imposition of effective restraints upon the struggle for 
power. This task the United Nations is incapable of performing at all where 
the need for its performance is greatest, that is, with respect to the great 
powers. For Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Charter puts the great powers 
beyond the reach of any enforcement action to be taken by virtue of the 
Charter. In so far as the other nations are concerned. Articles 51 and 106 of 
the Charter operate as far-reaching reservations upon the general obligations 
under Articles 39, 41, and 42. The general political situation, as it affects the 
relations between the permanent members of the Security Council, in con- 
junction with Article 27, paragraph 3, incapacitates the latter at present for 
any action in the field of law enforcement. 

The actuality of international law enforcement remains, therefore, just as 
decentralized under the Charter of the United Nations as we found it to be 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations and in common international 
law. Wherever an attempt has been made to give international law the effec- 
tiveness of a centralized legal system, reservations, qualifications, and the 
general political conditions under which nations must act in the modern state 
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system have nullified the legal obligations entered into for the purpose of 
establishing centralized functions. 

No concerted efforts have been made to reform the legislative function of 
international law. But successive attempts have been made to reform the 
judicial and executive function. Against each such attempt the decentralized 
character of international law has reasserted itself. Decentralization, then, 
seems to be of the essence of international law itself. And the basic principle 
which makes decentralization inevitable is to be found in the principle of 
sovereignty. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Sovereignty 


I. THE GENERAT. NATURE OF SOVEREIGNTY 

Denunciations of the principle of sovereignty by those who realize the intimate 
connection between that principle and the weakness of a decentralized system 
of international law are much more frequent than a serious endeavor to com- 
prehend Its nature and the function it performs for the modern state system. 
In consequence, despite the brilliant edorts of a few outstanding scholars, 
there is much confusion about the meaning of the term, about what is and 
what IS not compatible with the sovereignty of a particular nation. 

The modern conception of sovereignty was first formulated in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century with reference to the new phenomenon of the 
territorial state. It referred in legal terms to the elemental political fact of that 
age — the appearance of a centralized power which exercised its lawmaking 
and law-enforcing authority within a certain territory. This power, vested at 
that time primarIIy,T)uf hot necessarily, in an absolute monarch, was superior 
to the other forces which made themselves felt in that territory. In the span of 
a century, it became unchallengeable either from within the territory or from 
without. In other words, it was supreme. 

By the end of the Thirty Years’ War, jover cign ty as suprerne power over 
a^ertain territory was a political fact, signifying the victory of the territorial 
princes over the universal authority of emperor and pope, on the one hand, 
and over the particularistic aspirations of the feudal barons, on the other. The 
inhabitant of France found that nobody but the royal power could give him 
orders and enforce them. This experience of the individual French citizen was 
duplicated by the experience of the king of England or the king of Spain; that 
IS to say, the supreme authority of the French king within French territory 
precluded them from exerting any authority of their own within that terri- 
tory save by leave of the French king himself or by defeating him in war. 
But if ^^kin£ of J^igland and the king of Spain had no power in France, 
tTieyTiad exclusive power in their own territories. 

These political factsi^^resent in the experience of the contemporaries, could 
not be explained by the medieval theory of the state. The doctrine of sov- 
ereignty elevated them into a legal theory and thus gave them both moral ap- 
probation and the appearance of legal necessity. The monarch was now su- 
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preme within his territory not only as a matter of political fact, but also as a 
matter of law. He was the sole source of man-made law, that is, of all positive 
law, but he was not himself subject to it. He was above the law, legibtis 
solutus. His powers were, however, not limitless, for he remained bound by 
the divine law as it revealed itself in his conscience and as it was manifested 
in human reason as natural law. 

The doctrine of sovereignty has retained its importance throughout the 
modern period of history, and in the conception of popular sovereignty it has 
provided the national democratic state with a potent political weapon. Yet 
It has been also subject to reinterpretations, revisions, and attacks, especially 
in the field of international law. The source of these doubts and difficulties 
lies in the fact that the assumption of international law imposing legal re- 
straints upon the individual states seems to be logically incompatible with the 
assumption of these states being sovereign, that is, being the supreme law- 
creating and law-enforcing authorities, but not themselves subject to legal 
restraints. In truth, however, sovereignty is incompatible only with a strong 
and effective, because centralized, system of international law. It is not at all 
inconsistent with a decentralized, hence, weak and ineffective, international 
legal order. For national sovereignty is the very source of that decentraliza- 
tion, weakness, and ineffectiveness. 

International law is a decentralized legal order in a dual sense. In the 
first place, its rules are, as a matter of principle, binding only upon those 
states which have consented to them. In the second place, many of the rules 
that are binding by virtue of the consent given arc so vague and ambiguous 
and so qualified by conditions and reservations as to allow the individua l s tates 
a very great degree of freedom of action whenever they are called upon to 
comply with a rule of international law. While the latter type of decentraliza- 
tion puts Its imprint upon the judicial and executive functions of international 
law, the former is of paramount importance in the field of legislation. 

Only a relatively small number of rules of international law do not owe 
their existence to the consent of the members of the international community. 
They arc either the logical precondition for the existence of any legal system, 
such as rules of interpretation and rules providing sanctions, or they are the 
logical precondition for the existence of a multiple state system, such as the 
rules delimiting the jurisdiction of individual states. Rules of this kind are 
binding upon all states regardless of their consent and might be called the 
common international law or the ]iis necessarium of the modern state sys- 
tem. Their binding force does not affect the sovereignty of the individual 
nations. Indeed, it makes sovereignty as a legal concept possible. For, without 
the mutual respect for the territorial jurisdiction of the individual state and 
without the legal enforcement of that respect, international law and a state 
system based on it could obviously not exist. 

Aside from these few common and necessary rules of international law, 
each individual state is the highest lawgiving authority, in so far as the 
rules of international law binding upon it are concerned. No rules of inter- 
national law are binding upon it but those which it has created for itself 
through its consent. There is no lawgiving authority above it, for there is no 
state or group of states which can legislate for it. The decentralization of the 
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legislative function in international law is, therefore, nothing but the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty as applied to the problem of legislation. 

What holds true for the legislative function, only with the qualiiication 
just mentioned, applies absolutely to the judicial and executive functions. 
The individual state remains the supreme authority for deciding whether and 
under what conditions to submit a dispute to international adjudication, and 

other state can summon it before an international court without its con- 
sentrTVhere such consent is given in a general form, reservations make it 
generally possible to evade the jurisdiction of an international court in a 
concrete case without violating international law Here again, decentraliza- 
tion of international adjudication is but another term for national sovereignty 
in respect to the judicial function. 

As concerns sovereignty m the field of law enforcement, two situations 
must be distinguished. The sovereignty of the state as law-enforcing agent is 
identical with sovereignty in the judicial field, that is, the ultimate decision 
as to whether and how to engage in a law-enforcing action lies with the 
individual state. On the other hand, the sovereignty of the state as the intended 
object of a law-enforcing action manifests itself in what is called the “im- 
penetrability” of the state This is another way of saying that on^giyen ter- 
ritory only one state can have sovereignty, that is, supreme authority, and 
that no other state has the right to perform governmental acts on its territory 
without Its consent. In consequence, all enforcement actions provided for by 
international law, short of war, are limited to the exercise of pressure upon the 
recalcitrant government — such as diplomatic protests, intervention, reprisal, 
blockade — all of which leave intact the territorial sovereignty of the law- 
breaking state. War as the extreme form of law enforcement under inter- 
national law IS the only exception to that rule; for it is of the very essence of 
war to penetrate the territory of the enemy while safeguarding the “impene- 
trability” of one’s own territory, and international law allows the occupying 
state to exercise sovereign rights in the territory occupied by its military force. 

As the complete decentralization of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions are but so many manifestations of sovereignty, so are three other 
principles of international law synonymous with the concept of sovereignty 
and are, indeed, the outgrowth of that concept. Thes^ principles are independ- 
ence, equality, and unanimity. 


2. SYNONYMS OF SOVEREIGNTY: INDEPENDENCE, 
EQUALITY, UNANIMITY 

Independence signifies the particular aspect of the supreme authority of 
the individual state which consists in the exclusion of the authority of any 
other state. The statement that the state is the supreme authority, that is» sov- 
ereign within a certain territory, logically implies that it is independent and 
that there is no authority above it. Consequently, each state is free to manage 
i ts inferna l and external affairs according to its discretionTnT^ Far as it is not 
limited by treaty or what we have called above, ^omipon international law. 
The individual state has the right to give itself any constitution it pleases, to 
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enact whatever laws it wishes regardless of their effects upon its own citizens, 
and to choose any systeru .of administration. It is free to have whatever kind 
of military establishment it deems necessary for the purposes of its foreign 
policy which, in turn, it is free to determine as it sees fit. 

As independence is, in the absence of treaty stipulations to the contrary, a 
necessary quality of all states, so the duty to respect that independence is a 
necessary rule of international law. Unless it is abrogated by treaties, this 
rule prohibiting intervention addresses itself to all states. Thus, when in recent 
years the United States and Great Britain intervened in the domestic affairs 
of a number of Eastern European countries by protesting against certain of 
their constitutional and judicial practices, they could do so only by invoking 
certain international treaties which they claimed gave them the right to 
intervene. These Eastern European states rejected the interventions as con- 
trary to international law. They did so by denying the bearing of treaty stipu- 
lations upon their constitutional and judicial practices and by invoking the 
general rule of international law which prohibits intervention in these prac- 
tices by other states. 

In 1931, the League of Nations intervened against a treaty between Ger- 
many and Austria establishing a customs union. This intervention could be 
justified only by certain treaty stipulations in which Austria had taken it upon 
itself to do nothing which might jeopardize its independence. In the absence 
of such special obligations by which Austria itself had limited its freedom of 
action, it would have been free to conclude whatever treaties it pleased with 
whatever parties it chose. In view of the purposes of our discussion, it is 
important to recognize not only the absence, in common international law, 
of any limitations upon the foreign policies of individual nations, but the posi- 
tive duty, imposed upon all states by common international law, not to inter- 
fere with the other states in the conduct of their foreign affairs. 

Equality, too, is nothing but a synonym for sovereignty, pointing to a 
particular aspect of sovereignty. If all states have supreme authority within 
their territories, none can be subordinated to any other in the exercise of that 
authority. No state has the right, in the absence of treaty obligations to the 
contrary, to tell any other state what laws it should enact and enforce, let 
alone to enact and enforce them on the latter’s territory. Being sovereign, 
states can have no lawgiving or law-enforcing power above them operating 
directly on their territory. International law is a law among co-ordinated, not 
subordinated entities. States are subordinated to international law, but not to 
each other; that is to say, they are equal. When, therefore, Article 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations declares that “the Organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its members,” its redundant language 
emphasizes the importance it attributes to the principle of sovereignty and its 
logical corollary, the principle of equality. 

From the principle of equality a fundamental rule of international law is 
derived which is responsible for the decentralization of the legislative and, in 
a certain measure, of the law-enforcing function: the rule of unanimity. It 
signifies that vyith reference to the legislative function all states are equal re- 
gardless of their size, population, and power. In any international conference 
creating new law for the international community, the vote of Panama counts 
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as much as the vote of the United States, and the votes of both are required 
to make the new rules of international law binding for both. Were it other- 
wise, a large and powerful state might be able to use its actual preponderance 
in representation to impose legal obligations upon a weak and small state 
without the latter’s consent. The powerful state would thus make its own 
authority supreme within the territory of the small state, destroying the lat- 
ter’s sovereignty. Under all circumstances, the rule of unanimity gives each 
state participating in the deliberations the right to decide for itself whether it 
wants to be bound by the decision. Whenever the consent of all participating 
states is required in order to give legal validity to the decision, each state has 
a right to veto the decision altogether by voting against the decision or with- 
holding Its consent. 

The veto, then, in contrast to the strict rule of unanimity, has the elTect of 
not only freeing the dissenting ^tate from any legal obligation under the de- 
cision, but of stopping the lawgiving or law-enforcing process altogether. 
While the rule of unanimity is a logical consequence of sovereignty, this can- 
not be said of the veto. The rule of unanimity declares: Without my consent 
your decision does not bind me. The veto declares: Without my consent there 
is no decision at all. The veto, in other words, confronts the states participating 
in the deliberations with the alternative of either agreeing upon a collective 
decision adhered to by all, or of having no decision at all. As concerns this 
dual function, at once destructive and creative, the veto is more than a mere 
manifestation of sovereignty. Of this more is to be said later.^ 


3 . W H A r S O V E R E 1 C N T IS NOT 

After having learned what sovereignty is, we may now turn to the discus- 
sion of what sovereignty is not but is c^ften believed to be. 

1. Sovereignty is not freedom from legal restraint. The quantity of legal 
obligations by which the state limits its freedom of action does not as such 
affect Its sovereignty. The often-heard argument that a certain treaty would 
impose upon a country obligations so onerous as to destroy its sovereignty is, 
therefore, meaningless. It is not the quantity of legal restraints which affects 
sovereignty, but their quality. A state can take upon itself any quantity of 
legal restraints and still remain sovereign, provided those legal restraints do 
not affect its quality as the supreme lawgiving and law-enforcing authority. 
But one single legal stipulation affecting that authority is in itself sufficient to 
destroy the sovereignty of the state. Hence, whatever the merits and demerits 
of the United States’ joining the League of Nations and the Permanent Court 
of International Justice may have been, since these steps could not have af- 
fected the supreme authority of the United States within its territory, they 
had nothing to do with the sovereignty of the United States. 

2. Sovereignty is not freedom from regulation by international law of all 
those matters which are traditionally left to the discretion of the individual 
states or, as Article 15, paragraph 8, of the Covenant of the League of Na- 


^ See below, Clupitfb XX\^ XX VI II 
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tions ^ and Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United Nations put 
it, are within the domestic jurisdiction of the individual states. The relation 
between the matters which international law regulates and those with which 
it does not concern itself is fluid. It depends upon the policies pursued by indi- 
vidual states and upon the development of international law. It is, therefore, 
misleading to assert, for instance, that the international regulation of the 
immigration policies of individual states would be incompatible with their 
sovereignty. This would hold true only for international regulations to which 
the countries concerned had not consented beforehand. The conclusion of 
international treaties concerning matters of immigration would not affect the 
sovereignty of the contracting states. 

3. Sovereignty is not equality of rights and obligations under international 
law. Great inequalities in these respects can go hand in hand with sovereignty. 
Peace treaties frequently impose heavy disabilities upon the vanquished with 
regard to size and quality of the military establishment, armaments, fortifica- 
tions, reparations, economic policies, and the conduct of foreign affairs in 
general. The defeated nation is not thereby deprived of its sovereignty. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria remained sovereign states despite the 
one-sided legal obligations with which the peace treaties of 1919 burdened 
them. The same peace treaties singled out certain of the victorious states, such 
as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania, for special obligations concerning 
the treatment of certain racial and religious minorities among their own sub- 
jects. Rumania, together with Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Serbia, was sub- 
jected to such international obligations by the very treaty which in 1878 recog- 
nized it as a sovereign nation. Frequently nations, having to comply with 
legal obligations of which other nations were free, have invoked the principles 
of sovereignty and equality in order to justify their demands for removal of 
those legal burdens. In such cases, the issue has always been one of revision 
of treaties, but not at all of sovereignty. 

4. Sovereignty is not actual independence in political, military, economic, 
or technological matters. The actual interdependence of states in those matters 
and the actual political, military, and economic dependence of certain states 
upon others may make it difficult or impossible for certain states to pursue 
independent domestic and foreign policies, but it does not affect their supreme 
legal authority within their own territories, that is, their sovereignty. They 
may be unable, because of prevailing actual conditions, to enact and enforce 
the kinds of laws which they would wish and which more powerful states 
are able to enact and enforce. But the legal authority, within the limits of their 
obligations under international law, to enact and enforce the laws they please 
is not thereby abrogated. The actual inequality of states and their dependence 
upon each other has no relevance for the legal status called sovereignty. 
Panama is as sovereign a state as the United States, although in the choice of 
its policies and laws it is much more limited than the United States. 

2 For the text, see above, p. 233 n. 
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4. HOW SOVEREIGNTY IS LOST 

Uitder what conditions, then, does a state lose its sovereignty? What rules 
of international law and what kinds of international institutions created by 
them are actually incompatible with sovereignty? Where is the line to be 
drawn between legal and actual inec]ualities which leave sovereignty intact 
and that impairment of a state’s authority which destroys its independence? 

In theoretical terms, the answer to these questions presents no difficulty. 
Since sovereignty is the supreme legal authority of the state to give and en- 
fofetr fhe law within a certain territory and, m consequence, independence 
from the authority of any other state and equality with it under international 
law, the state loses its sovereignty when it is placed under the authority of 
another state, so that it is the latter which exercises supreme authority to give 
and enforce the laws within the former’s territory. Sovereignty can thus be 
lost in two different ways. 

A state may take upon itself legal obligations which give another state 
final authority over its lawgiving and law-enforcing activities. State A will 
lose its sovereignty by conceding to State B the right to veto any piece of legis- 
lation enacted by its own constitutional authorities or any act of law enforce- 
ment to be performed by its own executive agencies. In this case, the govern- 
ment of A remains the only lawgiving and law-enforcing authority actually 
functioning within the territory of A, but it is no longer supreme, since it is, 
in turn, subject to the control of the government of B. Through the exercise 
of that control, the government of B becomes the supreme authority and, 
hence, sovereign within the territory of A. 

The other way in which sovereignty can be lost consists in the loss of what 
we have called the “impenetrability” of a state’s territory. Here the govern- 
nient of A superseded as the lawgiving and law enforcing authority by the 
government of B which, through its own agents, performs the lawgiving 
and law-enforcing functions within the territory of A. The government of A, 
having lost authority altogether within the territory of A, survives in name 
and in appearances only, while the actual functions of government are per- 
formed by the agents of B. 

Great difficulties, however, beset the application of these abstract standards 
to actual situations and concrete issues. At the root of the perplexities which 
attend the problem of the loss of sovereignty there is the divorce, in contempo- 
rary legal and political theory, of the concept of sovereignty from the political 
reality to which the concept of sovereignty is supposed to give legal ex- 
pression. 

Today, no less than when it was first developed in the sixteenth century, 
sovereignty points to a political fact. That fact is the existence of a person or 
a group of persons who, within the limits of a given territory, are more power- 
ful than any competing person or group of persons and whose power, in- 
stitutionalized as it must be in order to last, manifests itself as the supreme 
authority to enact and enforce legal rules within that territory. Thus the 
absolute monarch of the sixteenth and the following centuries was the su- 
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preme authority, that is, he was sovereign, within his territory not as a matter 
of theoretical speculation or legal interpretation, but as a political fact. He was 
more powerful than pope and emperor, on the one hand, and the feudal 
barons, on the other, and, therefore, he was able to give and enforce laws 
without interference from either. 

Similarly, the federal government is today sovereign within the territory 
of the United States; for there is no supranational authority which coiild 
challenge its power nor are there sectional or functional authorities within its 
territory which could think of doing so. This sovereignty, no less than the 
sovereignty of the French monarchy in the sixteenth century, is the result of 
the actual distribution of power in the state. It is, therefore, primarily the 
result of the Union’s victory over the Confederacy in the Civil War. If 
the supreme authority of the federal government within the territory of the 
United States were to be whittled down by political or economic organiza- 
tions strong enough to legislate for themselves and enforce their laws without 
effective control on the part of the federal government, a situation might arise 
similar to the one which confronted the emperor when at the end of the 
Middle Ages the territorial states substituted their own supreme authority for 
his. The United States would then split into a number of territorial or func- 
tional units which would be actually sovereign although the federal govern- 
mept might still for a time, just like the emperor, retain the legal attributes 
and the prestige of the sovereign power. 

Four conclusions follow from the preceding discussion: 

1. The location of sovereignty depends upon a dual test: (a) in what re- 
spects is the government of the state legally controlled by another govern- 
ment? and (b) which government actually performs governmental functions 
within the territory of the state? 

2. The location of sovereignty is a matter of political judgment as well as 
of legal interpretation.^ 

3. The location of sovereignty may be in temporary suspense if the actual 
distribution of power within a territory remains unsettled. 

4. Sovereignty over the same territory cannot reside simultaneously in two 
different authorities; that is, sovereignty is indivisible. 

The analysis, in the light of these four conclusions, of a number of histori- 
cal situations will provide a test for the usefulness of the concept of sov- 
ereignty developed in these pages in view of the all-important question as to 
which international obligations are compatible with sovereignty, and which 
are not. 

I. Before the declaration of Indian independence in 1947 the relations be- 
tween the Indian states and Great Britain were regulated by treaties. While 
guaranteeing the internal independence of these states, these treaties gave to 
Great Britain the right to protect them against aggression, the administration 
of their foreign affairs, and the general supervision of their internal adminis- 
tration. Although most of these governments had virtually complete control 
within their territories, they were, in turn, completely controlled by the Brit- 

3 Cf Mr. Justice Holmes in American Banana Co. vs. United Fruit Co., 213 U. S. 347 at 
358 (1909): . . sovcrei^ntj' is pure fact”; and in The Western Maid, 257 U. S. 419 at 432 

‘‘Sovereignty is a question of power, and no human power is unlimited.” 
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ish government and, therefore, they were not sovereign. Both British and In- 
dian courts have so decided. 

2. It is instructive to contrast the foregoing situation with the so-called 
Platt Amendment, incorporated into the Treaty of Havana of 1901 between 
the United States and Cuba. The Amendment obligated Cuba not to enter 
into any international treaty impairing its independence or giving control 
over any portion of Cuban territory to any foreign power. Cuba was not to 
contract any public debts which could not be taken care of by its ordinary 
revenue. It was to provide for the sanitation of its cities in order to prevent 
the recurrence of epidemic and infectious diseases. And it was to sell or lease 
to the United States lands necessary for coaling or naval stations at points to 
be agreed upon with the Presidciu of the United States. These provisions 
restricted to an unusual degree the discretion of the Cuban government in 
foreign and domestic affairs and even obligated it to surrender its sovereignty 
over certain parts of Cuban territory. But, since they did not substitute the 
American for the CXiban government as the supreme lawgiving and law- 
enforcing authority within Cuban territory, these provisions did not affect the 
sovereignty of Cuba. 

The situation is not so simple with regard to Article 3 of the Treaty of 
Havana which reads that . . the government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government adequate for the pro- 
tection of life, property, and individual liberty.” This provision gave the gov- 
ernment of the United States the right to take over the government of Cuba 
and thus to destroy Cuban sovereignty under conditions so general as to leave 
the discretion of the United States in this respect virtually without limits. Had 
the government of the United States chosen to avail itself of this right to the 
fullest extent and to establish its control permanently over the government 
of Cuba, Cuba would have been no more a sove^'eign state than were the 
Indian states under British domination. Had the United States, on the other 
hand, never made use of the right stipulated in Article 3 of the Treaty of 
Havana, the sovereignty of Cuba would have remained intact; for then the 
government of Cuba, in its actual lawgiving and law-enforcing operations, 
would have been permanently free from foreign control. It would have 
remained the supreme authority within the national territory, regardless of the 
potential legal possibility of foreign control. 

Actually, however, the United States availed itself of the right under Arti- 
cle 3 of the Treaty of Havana and subjected the Cuban territory to military 
occupation from iqo6 to 1909. During that period, supreme authority within 
the Cuban territory was exercised by the armed forces of the United States 
and not by the government of Cuba. The government of Cuba, therefore, was 
no longer sovereign. Whether or not the government of Cuba regained sov- 
eignty immediately after the evacuation of the American troops in 1909 is a 
question the answer to which depended in 1909 upon the evaluation of the 
future political intentions of the United States with respect to Cuba. It could 
be answered unqualifiedly in the affirmative only if the government of the 
United States had made it clear in 1909 that it would abstain in the future 
from making use of Article 3 of the Treaty of Havana. In the absence of such 
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a clarification of future intentions, the answer to our question could in 1909 
be derived only from hunches as to what the policy of the United States was 
likely to be. Was the United States likely to pursue a policy of abstention in 
spite of its contractual right to intervene in Cuban affairs? Then sovereignty 
would have reverted to the government of Cuba. Was the United States, on 
the other hand, to be expected to resort to Article 3 of the Treaty of Havana 
in order to decide at least all important differences between itself and Cuba 
in its favor? Then supreme authority within the territory of Cuba would 
have passed to the United States. The question was answered definitely only 
in the Treaty of May 31, 1934, which abrogated Article 3 of the Treaty of 
Havana and re-established without equivocation the sovereignty of the gov- 
ernment of Cuba. 

This IS not the place to go into a detailed analysis of the situation as it 
existed between 1909 and 1934, in order to determine where sovereignty over 
Cuba was vested during that period. What is important in view of our discus- 
sion is to realize that the exercise of sovereignty is a political fact, defined and 
circumscribed in legal terms. Therefore, its determination may well depend 
upon gradual shifts in the exercise of political power from one government 
to another. It is to be detected through the appraisal of the political situation 
rather than through the interpretation of legal texts.^ 

3. We have pointed out above that the quantity of legal obligations by 
which a state binds itself in its relations with other states cannot, as such, 
affect its sovereignty. This statement requires elaboration in the light of the 
foregoing discussion. While it is true that a state cannot lose its sovereignty by 
limiting Its freedom of action through the conclusion of a great number of 
international treaties, it will have lost its sovereignty if its freedom of action 
no longer extends to those fundamental lawgiving and law-enforcing func- 
tions without which no government can under contemporary conditions 
maintain its authority within the national territory. In other words, it is not 
the quantity of legal commitments, but their influence upon the quality of 
the government’s political control which determines the issue of sovereignty. 
Three historic examples will make tliat issue clear: the position of the indi- 
vidual states under the United States proposal for the international control 
of atomic energy; the relation between the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council and the other member states of the United Nations; and, 
finally, the position of the individual states with regard to deviations from 
the principle of unanimity in international organizations other than the Se- 
curity Council. 

a) The United States Proposal for International Control of Atomic Energy 

The United States proposal for the international control of atomic energy 
can, for the purposes of our discussion, be divided into management and~t<5Tr- 
trol, on the one hand, an^enforcement actions, on the other. AccordThg to 
the proposal, an internationaragency called the Atom ic D evelopment Author- 

^ The value of the criterion developed in the text might well be tested by tlie analysis of 
the status of countries, such as the BriUsh Dominions, Egypt, and the Philippines, in different 
periods of history. 
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ity would be set up. It wo uld have as its purpose the prevention of the manu- 
f^tjjre or^use of atomic weapons for mass destruction and the promotion of 
the use of atomic energy for peaceful ends. To achieve its purpose, the Atomic 
Development Authority woujd^have “managerial control or ownership of all 
atomic^nergy activities potentially dangerous to world security” and the right 
“to control, m^ecf^'ahd license all other atomic energy activities,” that is, 
those which are directed toward peaceful uses. Specifically, the Ametican pro- 
posal gives the Authority the following powers: 

(a) To obtain and maintain complete and exclusive control or ownership of 
all uranium, thorium, and other material which may be a source of atomic 
energy wherever present in potentially dangerous quantities whether in raw 
material, by-product, processed, or other form; 

(b) To conduct continuous Investigations and surveys of sources of atomic 
energy throughout the world, in aid of the proper exercise of the foregoing and 
the Authority’s other functions and powers; 

(c) To acquire, construct, own, and exclusively operate all facilities for the 
production of U-235, plutonium, and such other fissionable materials as may be 
specified by the Authority and to maintain supplies of fissionable materials ade- 
quate to fulfil the purposes of the Authority; 

(d) To define and determine, in the manner set forth in the charter, any 
other facilities or activities in the field of atomic energy which would be dan- 
gerous unless controlled by the Authority, and to supervise and have complete 
managerial control of all such activities and facilities; 

(e) To have unhindered access to, and power to control, license, and inspect 
all other facilities which possess, utilize or produce materials which are a source 
of atomic energy, and all other activities which utilize or produce, or are capa- 
ble of utilizing or producing, atomic energy; 

(f) To have the exclusive right of research in the field of atomic explosives; 

(g) To foster and promote the non-dangerous use and wide distribution of 
atomic energy for beneficial purposes under licenser or other suitable arrange- 
ments established by the Authority; and 

(h) Subject to the provisions of the treaty and charter, to have power to take 
other necessary action and to issue rules and regulations.® 

The outstanding characteristic of these provisions is the abrogation of the 
principle of “impenetrability” of the national territory, in so far as the pro- 
duction and the use of atomic energy in all its aspects is concerned. For the 
Atomic Development Authority national boundaries cease to exist. Its'^g^s 
can “gdr"wTierever they please. Inspecting, controlling, doing research, con- 
structing, producing, issuing rules and regulations. Theirs is indeed “One 
World” in which they exercise supreme lawgiving authority, subject only to 
the terms of the charter, that is, the constitution under which the Atomic 
Development Authority, like any other governmental agency, would operate. 
Does the Authority thereby become a world government, exercising sov- 
ereignty within the territory of the signatories of the charter and thus making 
the latter’s sovereignty obsolete? The answer to that question depends upon 
the actual distribution of power between the Authority and the national gov- 
ernments within whose territories it would perform its functions. 

* United Nations Documents. Atomic Energy Commission. Official Records. No i, June 14, 
1946. 
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If one assumes, as some do, that atomic energy will soon become the main 
source of power in our civilization and that investigation and control, in 
order to be effective, could not be limited to the known sources of raw me- 
terials and energy, but would have to have the whole industrial establishment 
of all the signatories as its potential object, it could hardly be denied that, as 
a matter of political fact, the power of the Authority would be paramount 
within the territory of its operation. Then the national governments, how- 
ever great their autonomy might be in all other fields but atomic energy, 
would have lost their sovereignty. For the Atomic Development Authority, 
while limited in its functions to only one specific field of governmental activi- 
ties, would, because of the overriding importance of that field, obtain a key 
position in the industry, economy, science, social activities, and political life of 
the nations concerned. They would be under the legal obligation, according 
to the suggested charter, to submit virtually all their socially important na- 
tional activities to the orders and measures of the Authority. By virtue of its 
legal powers according to the charter, the Atomic Development Authority 
would have supreme authority within the national territories and would be 
sovereign. 

If one assumes, however, as most observers seem inclined to do, that, at 
least for the foreseeable future, the managerial and controlling functions of 
the Authority would be strictly limited both in actual operations and in their 
impact upon the national life of the signatories, the national governments 
would retain a decisive advantage in the distribution of power. Hence, they 
would not lose their sovereignty on account of the managerial and controlling 
activities of the Authority. The latter’s powers would then not differ in kind 
from the powers of other international organizations, such as the International 
Danube Commission, which exercise certain powers within national territo- 
ries, but whose activities, due to the strictly limited character of those powers, 
do not affect the sovereignty of the governments concerned. 

The situation relative to the enforcement of the decisions of the Authority 
is not essentially different from what we have found it to be in the field of 
management and control. The United States proposal makes the Security 
Council of the United Nations the primary enforcement agency for the de- 
cisions of the Authority.® It obviously envisages types of enforcement meas- 
ures especially adapted to the illicit production and use of atomic energy and 
as such not specifically considered by the Charter of the United Nations. Yet 
the Security Council operating within the meaning of the United States pro- 
posal is not identical with the Security Council as envisaged by Article 27, 
paragraph 3, of the Charter of the United Nations. For the United States has 
insisted that the veto of the permanent members of the Security Council 
should not operate against enforcement measures to be taken against the vio- 
lation of decisions of the Authority. It has insisted that an affirmative vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council should be sufficient to put the 
enforcement machinery of the United Nations into motion. In other words, jf 
any seven out of eleven members of the Security Council decide that certain 
enforcement measures are to be taken by certain or all member states against 


® I hid , under («). 
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member states are under the legal obligation to execute the 
decision of the Security Council. The United Sfates proposal constitutes the 
Security Council as a supranational centralized agency for the purpose of 
enforcing the decisions of the Atomic Development Authority. 

The Security Council would have no means of enforcement of its own. It 
would have to rely upon measures to be taken by the Authority and,]^*-'!^ the 
member states’ faithfully fulfilling their legal obligations under Articles 41 £f. 
of the Charter of the United Nations. Granted this latter condition, no 
organic obstacle would stand in the way of effective enforcement action. For 
with the consensus of the permanent members being no longer a prerequisite 
for enforcement action — a prerequisite which, as we have seen, is difficult of 
attainment under all circumstances and which is at present altogether impos- 
sible of realization — the mam stumbling block to such action would have 
disappeared. The Security Council would then be m practice as well as in law 
the supreme authority, so far as the enforcement of the decisions of the 
Atomic Development Authority is concerned. 

Whether or not this would make the Security Council the enforcement 
agency of a world government, superseding the national sovereignties, is 
again a question which must be answered m the light of the distribution of 
power between the Security Council and the national governments. Our pre- 
vious considerations relative to management and control apply here. If atomic 
energy should become of paramount and all-permeating importance, sov- 
ereignty would indeed pass from the national governments to a world gov- 
ernment, composed of the Atomic Development Authority and the Security 
Council. If, on the other hand, the over-all impact of atomic energy should 
remain slim and its importance rather strictly limited, the Security Council 
would fulfill the functions of a specialized international agency which by 
common agreement has the authority to request individual states to perform 
certain limited enforcement actions. 


b ) Majority Vote in International Organizations 

It has been said frequently in view of Article 27, paragraph 3, of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations that, while t^ej)ermanent members of the Security 
Council have retained their sovereignty, the other members of the United 
Nations have lost theirs. The text of Article 27, paragraph 3, lends itself to 
such an interpretation; for, in so far as the relations between the permanent 
and the nonpermanent members of the Security Council and between the 
members of the Security Council and the other members of the United Na- 
tions are concerned, the majority principle replaces the principle of unanimity. 
In other words, “an affirmative vote of seven members including the concur- 
ring votes of the permanent members” of the Security Council binds all mem- 
bers of the Security Council as well as all members of the United Nations. If 
such a majority vote could put the instrumentalities of law enforcement of 
the individual states at the disposal of the United Nations to be applied 
against any recalcitrant members, then the Security Council would indeed 
have supreme authority over the member states which are not permanent 
members of the Security Council. It, instead of the governments of those 
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states, would be sovereign. While this result is legally possible by virtue of 
Article 27, paragraph 3, in conjunction with Articles 39, 41, 42 of the Charter,^ 
Its actual realization depends upon three political conditions, none of which 
exists at present and which are not likely to exist simultaneously in the fore- 
seeable future. 

First, there must be unanimity as the legal manifestation of political har- 
mony among the five permanent members of the Security Council in order 
that the Security Council exist at all as an operating law-enforcing agency. 
Second, the military forces which the member states agree, according to Arti- 
cles 43 ff., to put at the disposal of the Security Council must be substantial 
enough to give the forces of the United Nations, available at any particular 
point, unquestioned superiority over the forces of lawlessness. The military 
forces of the world, in other words, must be so distributed as to make the 
forces of the United Nations stronger than the national forces of any single 
state or any likely combination of states. Third, each member state must exe- 
cute its obligations under the Charter, and especially under the military agree- 
ments, in good faith. It must sacrifice its national interests to the common 
good of the United Nations as defined by the Security Council. If these three 
conditions were realized today or were capable of rcalizaaon in the foresee- 
able future, one could indeed say that the Charter of the United Nations had 
eliminated, or was on its way to eliminate, the national sovereignty of those 
member states which are not permanent members of the Security Council. 
Yet only a legalistic conception of sovereignty could disregard these condi- 
tions of a political nature and derive its conclusions from the legal texts alone. 

Owing to a similarly legalistic trend of thought, the contention is fre- 
quently advanced that unequal representation and majority decision in 
international agencies are incompatible with the sovereignty of the states con- 
cerned. It was this argument which defeated all proposals for the establish- 
ment of a genuine international court at the two Hague Peace Conferences. 
It was widely used against the United States’ joining the League of Nations 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice. Here again so sweeping 
an assertion needs to be qualified by political distinctions. In the light of these 
distinctions unequal representation and majority rule may or may not be com- 
patible with sovereignty. The answer would depend on whether or not this 
deviation from the rule of unanimity transfers supreme authority from the 
national governments to an international agency. 

Aside from the International Court of Justice where, as we have seen, the 
principle of unanimity is impossible of realization, there exists a considerable 
number of international agencies, performing legislative, administrative, and 
executive functions, which deviate from the principle of unanimity. A num- 
ber of international administrative organizations — such as the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Telegraphic Union, the Radiotelegraphic 
Union, and the International Union for Weights and Measures — accord rep- 
resentation with voting power to the dependencies of its member states, thus 
giving the latter more than one vote. Others, such as the Telecommunication 
Union, for obviously political reasons allow certain states more than one vote, 


For the text of these provisions see below, — Appendix. 
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in addition to permitting dependencies to vote. Thus Article 21 of the In- 
ternal Regulations of the Madrid Conference of 1932, which was accepted 
by the Cairo Conference of 1938 for all future International Telecommuni- 
cation "Conferences, gives three votes to France and Great Britain (including 
India), two votes to Belgium, Germany, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, the Soviet Union, Spain, and the United States, and one vote to all oilier 
states. 

Many international organizations determine the voting strength of their 
members on the basis of their financial contribution. On that basis the con- 
vention establishing the International Institute of Agriculture gave Great 
Britain twenty-two votes, the United States twenty-one, France nineteen, and 
so on. The international agreements creating the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development cor- 
relate voting strength to financial contribution. As a result, the United States 
has in both organizations more than a "hundred times as many votes as the 
state with the lowest voting strength. 

The most frequent abrogation of the rule of unanimity is, however, the 
outright provision for majority rule. It is found, for instance, in the Universal 
Postal Union, the International Danube Commission, the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions. According to Article 18 of the Charter of the United Nations, each 
member of the General Assembly shall have one vote, and decisions shall be 
made by a majority of the members present and voting. Decisions on what 
Article 18, paragraph 2, calls “important questions” require a two-thirds 
majority. 

The Security Council, in its composition as well as in its voting procedure, 
marks a departure from the principle of equal voting strength. According to 
Article 27, each member of the Security Council shall have one vote and its 
decisions on procedural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of seven 
out of the eleven members. But their permanent representation, according to 
Article 23, gives China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States an automatic preponderance in the decisions of the Security 
Council over the six nonpermanent members to be elected periodically by the 
General Assembly. This preponderance is considerably enhanced by the right 
of the permanent members to veto the nonprocedural decisions of the Security 
Council according to Article 27, paragraph 3. 

Evaluation of the bearing which these departures from the principle of 
equality of voting strength have upon the sovereignty of the states concerned 
must again be guided by the criterion of where, in consequence of these de- 
partures, the supreme lawgiving and law-enforcing authority within the ter- 
ritories of these states is located. What is decisive in this respect is again not 
how and in how many different matters and organizations a state is out- 
voted by others, but in what kinds of matters. Here, too, the test is qualita- 
tive and not quantitative. The fact that a state is under the legal obligation to 
execute the majority decision of an international organization with regard to 
the postage on letters in international traffic does not affect its quality as the 
supreme lawgiving authority within the national territory. The state has con- 
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seated to forego freedom of action where, by virtue of its sovereignty, free- 
dom of action would exist in the absence of such consent. But it has not re- 
nounced Its sovereignty. 

The state would have renounced its sovereignty if it had consented to sub- 
mit to the majority vote of an operating international agency such matters as 
amendments to the constitution, declaration of war and conclusion of peace, 
size, composition, and activities of the armed forces, composition of the gov- 
ernment, and financial policies. Then, by virtue of the international agree- 
ment establishing majority rule, the decisive political power would have 
shifted from the national government to the international agency. It would 
no longer be the national government, but the international agency, which 
would hold supreme power and, hence, exercise supreme lawgiving and law- 
enforcing authority within the national territory. 

It is obvious from what has been said already that nowhere on the con- 
temporary international scene do deviations from the rule of unanimity affect 
the sovereignty of the individual state. International adjudication is sur- 
rounded by elaborate safeguards which prevent matters of political impor- 
tance from being decided by the majority vote of an international court. The 
majority vote in international administrative organizations is able to dispose 
of technical matters only, matters which have no significance for the distribu- 
tion of power among national governments or between national governments 
and international agencies. Concerning the majority vote in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, Professor Lauterpacht has wisely remarked: 
“In assessing the bearing, upon the sovereignty of the members of the Assem- 
bly, of the departure from the traditional principles of unanimity, the fact 
must be borne in mind that the Assembly has no power to adopt decisions 
binding upon the United Nations.”® The strict majority decision of the 
Security Council, according to Article 27, paragraph 2, of the Charter, deals 
only with procedural matters which can have no bearing upon the supreme 
authority of the member states within their territories. The potentialities for 
superseding the national sovereignties with the sovereignty of the Security 
Council, which are legally implicit in Article 27, paragraph 3, are, as has been 
shown, incapable of realization at present or in the foreseeable future. 


5. IS SOVEREIGNTY DIVISIBLE? 

Our discussion has brought us to the last and perhaps the most important 
of the misunderstandings which have obscured the problem of sovereignty in 
the modern world — the belief that sovereignty is divisible. Elucidation of this 
misunderstanding may aid us in assessing the role of sovereignty, and of inter- 
national law in general, in contemporary international politics. We have heard 
it said time and again that we must “surrender part of our sovereignty” to an in- 
ternational organization for the sake of world peace, that we must “share” our 
sovereignty with the Atomic Development Authority, that the latter would 
have a certain “limited sovereignty” while we would keep the substance of it, 


® Oppenhcim-Lauterpacht, International Law, 1 , 396, 
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or vice versa, that there are“quasi-sovereign” and “half-sovereign*' states. We 
shall endeavor to show that the conception of a divisible sovereignty is contrary 
to logic and politically^ unfeasible, that it is,“ho\vever, a significant symptom of 
the discrepancy Between the actual and pretended relations which exist be- 
tween international law and international politics in the modern state system. 

If sovereignty means supreme authority, it stands to reason that not two 
or more entities — persons, groups of persons, or agencies — can be soyereign 
wi^jn the same time and space. He who is supreme is by logical necessity 
superior of everybody else; he can have no superiors above him nor equals 
besides him. If the President of the United States is the Commandcr-in-Chief 
of the armed forces, it is logically absurd to assert that somebody else, let us 
say, the Secretary of Defense, shares with him supreme authority over the 
armed forces. The Constitution might have divided this supreme authority 
between the two officials along functional lines — just as, according to medie- 
val doctrine, supreme authority was divided between emperor and pope — so 
that, let us assume, the President would have supreme authority over the or- 
ganization and supply of the armed forces and the Secretary of Defense over 
their military operations. If this were the actual division of authority and the 
actual distribution of functions, nobody would be Commander-in-Chief be- 
cause nobody would have supreme over-all authority over the armed forces. 
The office of Commander-in-Chief could not logically exist. Either the Presi- 
dent commands the armed forces with ultimate authority, or somebody else 
does, or nobody does. These alternatives are logically conceivable, although 
not all of them, as we shall see, are politically feasible. But that the President 
as well as somebody else commands the armed forces with ultimate authority 
at the same time is both logically untenable and beyond the reach of political 
achievement. 

A consideration of the actual political functions fulfilled by the sovereign 
authority within the state will make it clear that sovereignty cannot be divided 
in political actuality. Sovereignty signifies supreme lawgiving and law-enforc- 
ing authority. That is to say, that authority within the state is sovereign 
which, in case of dissension among the different lawmaking factors, has the re- 
sponsibility for making the final binding decision and which, in a crisis of law 
enforcement, such as revolution or civil war, has the ultimate responsibility for 
enforcing the laws of the land. That responsibility must rest somewhere — or 
nowhere. But it cannot be here and there at the same time. As Mr. Justice 
Sutherland said in United States vs. Curtiss Wright Export Corporation: “A 
political sovereignty cannot endure without a supreme will somewhere. Sov- 
ereignty is nowhere held in suspense.”^ If it rests nowhere — and there are 
constitutions, such as the Constitution of the Third French Republic, which 
seem to assign no place to it — in times of constitutional crisis one of the con- 
stitutional authorities will usurp that responsibility, or else revolution will 
invest somebody, a Napoleon or a Council of People*s Commissars, with su- 
preme authority to make an end to chaos and to establish peace and order. 
If the location of sovereignty seems to be held in abeyance because the con- 
stitution lends itself to different interpretations on that point, a struggle, politi- 
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cal or military, between the pretenders to supreme authority will decide the 
question one way or the other. The struggle between the federal government 
and the states, issuing in a civil war which decided the question in favor of the 
federal government, is a classic example of this situation. 

The simple truth that a divided sovereignty is logically absurd and politi- 
cally unfeasible was never doubted by virtually all members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787.^° Those who believed that sovereignty ought to be 
vested in the states as well as those who wanted it to be located in a central 
government were convinced that it must reside either here or there, but could 
not be divided between both. “I hold it for a fundamental point,” wrote Madi- 
son to Randolph on April 8, 1787, “that an individual independence of the 
states IS utterly irreconcilable with the idea of an aggregate sovereignty.” 
“We have been told,” declared James Wilson on the floor of the Convention, 
“that, each state being sovereign, all are equal. So each man is actually a sov- 
eieign over himself, and all men are therefore naturally equal. Can he retain 
his equality when he becomes a member of a civil government? He cannot. 
As little can a sovereign state, when it becomes a member of a federal gov- 
ernment. If New Jersey will not part with her sovereignty, it is vain to talk 
of government.” In the words of Hamilton: “Two sovereignties cannot 
co-exist within the same limits.” 

It was Madison, however, who put his finger on the qualitative element of 
political authority, in contrast to the “more or less” of treaty obligations, 
as the distinctive characteristic of the sovereignty of a government and, as 
such, incompatible with the sovereignty of those subordinate to it. Madison 
declared on June 28, 1787, on the floor of the Convention: 

This fallacy of the reasoning drawn from the equality of sovereign states, in 
the formation of compacts, lay in confounding mere treaties, in which were 
specified certain duties to which the parties were to be bound and certain rules 
by which their subjects were to be reciprocally governed in their intercourse, 
with a compact by which an authority was created paramount to the parties, 
and making laws for the government of them. If France, England, and Spain, 
were to enter into a treaty for the regulation of commerce, &c., with the Prince 
of Monaco, and four or five other of the smallest sovereigns of Europe, they 
would not hesitate to treat as equals, and to make the regulations perfectly re- 
ciprocal. Would the case be the same if a council were to be formed of deputies 
from each, with authority and discretion to raise money, levy troops, determine 
the value of coin, &c.? 

Democratic constitutions, especially those consisting of a system of checks 
and balances, have purposely obscured the problem of sovereignty and glossed 
over the need for a definite location of the sovereign power. For while it is the 
main concern of these constitutions to create devices for the limitation and 


The exception is Dr. Johnson. See Debates on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
Vol. V of Elliot’s Debates (Washington, 1845), p. 221, 

Ibtd,, p. 107. 

^2 Ibtd., p. 177. 

Ibtd., p. 202; cf. also p. 199. The same point is made by Dr. Johnson who said, in con- 
trast to his remarks referred to in Note 10, that sovereignty “can be but one in the same com- 
munity” {Ibid., p. 448). 

Ibid., p. 250: cf. also Patterson, ibtd., p. 194. 
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control of personal power, the clearest case of a sovereignty, definitely located, 
is the unfettered authority of Hobbes’ Leviathan, the source not only of law, 
but of ethics and mores as well. Thus the popular constitutional doctrines, 
rightly fearful of the unlimited power of absolute monarchy and of the risks of 
personal government, confounded the subjection of the sovereign authority to 
legal controls and political restraints with its elimination. In their endeavor 
to make democracy “a government of laws and not of men” they forgot that 
in any state, democratic or otherwise, there must be a man or a group of men 
ultimately responsible for the exercise of political authority. Since in a de- 
mocracy that responsibility lies dormant in normal times, barely visible 
through the network of constitutional arrangements and legal rules, it is 
widely believed that it does not exist, and that the supreme lawgiving and 
law-enforcing authority, which was formerly the responsibility of one man, 
the monarch, is now distributed among the different co-ordinate agencies of 
the government and that, in consequence, no one of them is supreme. Or else 
that authority is supposed to be vested in the people as a whole, who, of 
course, as such, cannot act. Yet in times of crisis and war that ultimate re- 
sponsibility asserts itself, as it did under the presidencies of Lincoln, Wilson, 
and the two Roosevelts and leaves to constitutional theories the arduous task 
of arguing it away after the event. 

In federal states, monarchical or democratic, ideological satisfaction must 
be given to the individual states which, once having been sovereign, are so no 
longer, yet are loath to admit it. To that end political practice develops a 
whole system of constitutional flatteries which bestows upon the officials and 
symbols of the individual states the honors due the officials and symbols of the 
sovereign states, and which makes use of concepts and constitutional devices 
which have meaning only with reference to sovereign states.^^ Since it is con- 
stitutionally and politically impossible to deny that the federal government is 
sovereign and since it is psychologically impossible to admit that the indi- 
vidual states are no longer sovereign, constitutional theory simply divides 
sovereignty between the federal government and the states, thus trying to 
reconcile political realities with political preferences. So it came about that 
Hamilton and Madison, who had emphatically proclaimed the indivisibility 
of sovereignty on the floor of the Convention of 1787, were just as emphatic in 
their insistence upon the divisibility of sovereignty when a year later in The 
Federalist they endeavored to persuade the states that they could keep their 
sovereignty even though they endowed the federal government with the sov- 
ereign powers provided for in the new constitution.^® 

The constitutional practices of the United States, of the Soviet Union, and of Germany 
under the ConsUtution of 1871 illustrate this point. 

Cf C. E. Merriam, History of the Theory of Sovei‘eignty since Rousseau (New York: 
The Columbja University Press, 1900), p. 161: “The constitution reflected, therefore, the pohneal 
facts and the political theory of the time in its peculiar division of powers between local and 
central governments, and in its failure to define clearly and evplicitly the ultimate source of 
sovereign power.” 

For the general phenomenon of the discrepancy between theories of sovereignty and the 
political reality of sovereignty, see also Ernest Barker, Essays on Government (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1945), pp 88, 89: “It may be said, in a paradox, that France, professing a 
doctrine of national sovereignty, really practises a system of parliamentary sovereignty, while 
Great Britain, professing a dextrine of the sovereignty of Parliament, really practises a s>stem of 
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Because of a similar need for building an ideological bridge between po- 
litical realities and political preferences, the doctrine of divided sovereignty 
has gained wide acceptance in the field of international relations. On the one 
hand, the national state is to a higher degree than ever before the predomi- 
nant source of the individual’s moral and legal valuations and the ultimate 
point of reference for his earthly loyalties. Consequently, its power among 
the other nations and the preservation of its sovereignty are the individual’s 
foremost political concerns in international affairs. On the other hand, it is 
that very power and sovereignty, clashing under the conditions of modern 
civilization with the power and sovereignty of other nations, which imperils 
the existence of that civilization and, with it, of the national states themselves. 

Thus, since the end of the Napoleonic Wars, humanitarians and statesmen 
have with ever increasing frequency and intensity searched for means to 
avoid the self-destructive wars to which the struggle for power among mod- 
ern national states gives rise. It has, however, become more and more obvious, 
especially in recent years, that the main stumbling block which thus far has 
vitiated all attempts at restraining the struggle for power on the international 
scene is national sovereignty itself. As long as the supreme lawgiving and 
law-enforcing authority remains vested in the national governments, war, 
especially under the moral, political, and technological conditions of our age, 
may be said to be unavoidable. Thus the political reality of the likelihood of 
self-destructive war confronts the political preference for the preservation of 
national sovereignty. While people everywhere are anxious to free themselves 
from the threat of war, they are also anxious to preserve the sovereignty of 
their respective nations. Yet if the price of peace were only a slice of sov- 
ereignty and not the whole of it, if in order to lessen the likelihood of war it 
were necessary for the national state only to share sovereignty with an inter- 
national organization and not to give it up altogether, one might have peace 
and national sovereignty at the same time. 

In a public-opinion poll taken in the spring of 1947, 75 
pie answered in the affirmative the question: “Would you like to see the 
United States join in a movement to establish an international police force to 
maintain world peace However, only 15 per cent of the total population 
and 17 per cent of those in favor of an international police force were willing 
to consent to the United States armed forces being smaller than the interna- 
tional police force. “Only 13 per cent of all the people want the United States 
to join in an international police force and are also willing to have the police 
force outnumber the armed forces of this country.’’ In other words, while a 
considerable majority of the American people favor an international organiza- 
tion capable of preventing war, only a small minority of those favoring such 


the virtual sovereignty of cabinet Neither country does what it professes, but either country docs 
something different from the other; and while Great Britain has a dominant cabinet tending to 
control the Parliament, France has a dominant Parliament installing, evicting, and controlling a 
series of cabinets.” 

UNESCO and Ptibltc Opinion Today (Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 
i947)» Report No. 35 , pp. 12 ff. A number of other polls, taken in recent years in this country 
and in Great Britain, have had similar contradictory results. Cf particularly Peace and the Pub- 
lic. A Study by Mass-Obseivation (London, New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947)- 
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an organization (as well as of the people as a whole) are willing to transfer 
supreme law-enforcing authority, that is, sovereignty, from~the United States 
to an international organization. The majority want to have it both ways; 
they want to “divide” sovereignty. It is significant in this respect that while 
32 per cent of those favoring an international police force want the American 
forces to be larger than the international police force, 41 per cent, by far the 
largest of the groups expressing an opinion on the matter, want them to be 
of equal size. They want to “divide” sovereignty fairly and equitably by leav- 
ing 50 per cent with the United States and giving 50 per cent to an interna- 
tional organization. 

Of this contradiction between political reality and political preference, the 
belief in a divisible sovereignty is the ideological manifestation. The doctrine 
of the divisibility of sovereignty makes it intellectually feasible to reconcile not 
only what logic proves to be incompatible — to give up sovereignty while re- 
taining it — but also what experience shows to be irreconcilable under the 
conditions of modern civilization — national sovereignty and international 
order. Far from expressing a theoretical truth or from reflecting the actuality 
of political experience, the advice to give up “a part of national sovereignty” 
for the sake of the preservation of peace is tantamount to the advice to close 
one’s eyes and dream that one can eat one’s cake and have it, too. 
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PART SEVEN 


WORLD POLITICS IN THE 
MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY 



CHAPTER XVIII 


The New Moral Force off/ 

I 

Nationalistic Universalism 


We should now be able to answer the question we asked when we pointed to 
the intellectual and moral tradition of the Western World as the force which 
through the instrumentality of the balance of power kept the modern state 
system together from the end of the religious wars to the First World War. 
What is left of this heritage today? we asked then. What kind of consensus 
unites the nations of the world in the period following the Second World 
War?^ 

The answer can only be that the limitations upon the struggle for power 
oja the international scene are weaker today than they have been at any time 
in the history of the modern state system. The one international society of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been replaced by a number of na- 
tional societies which provide for their members the highest principle of 
social integration. In consequence, the international morality which in past 
centuries kept the aspirations for power of the individual states within certain 
bounds has, except for certain fragmentary restraints, given way to the ethics 
of individual nations. This ethics not only does not recognize any moral obli- 
gations above and apart from it, but even claims universal recognition from 
all the world. World public opinion is but an ideological shadow without even 
that substance of common valuations and reactions which in other times at 
least the international aristocracy shared. The main bulk of the rules of inter- 
national law owes its existence to the sovereignty of the individual nations. To 
surround that sovereignty with legal safeguards is one of their main tasks. 
Far from restraining the aspirations for power of individual nations, they see 
to it that the power position of individual nations is not adversely affected by 
whatever legal obligations they take upon themselves in their relations with 
other nations. What national morality is in the field of ethics, what national 
public opinion is in the domain of the mores, sovereignty is for international 
law. It is the manifestation of the nation as the recipient of the individual’s 

^ This chapter reformulates what has been said above, pp. 184 ff., about the problem of 
nationalism and of nationalistic universalism. 

2 See above, p. t66. 
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ultimate earthly loyalties, as the mightiest social force, as the supreme author- 
ity giving and enforcing laws for the individual citizen. 

The supranational forces, such as universal religions, humanitarianism, 
cosmopolitanism, and all the other personal ties, institutions, and organiza- 
tions, which bind individuals together across national boundaries, are in- 
finitely weaker today than the forces which unite peoples within a particular 
national boundary and separate them from the rest of humanity. This weak- 
ening of the supranational forces, which must be strong in order to impose 
effective restraints upon the international policies of nations, is but the nega- 
tive by-product of the great positive force which shapes the political face of 
our age — nationalism. Nationalism, identified as it is with the international 
policies of individual nations, cannot restrain these policies; it is itself in need 
of restraint. Not only has it fatally weakened, if not destroyed, the restraints 
which have come down to us from previous ages, it has also supplied the 
aspirations for power of individual nations with a good conscience and a 
pseudo-religious fervor. It has inspired them with a thirst and a strength for 
universal dominion of which the nationalism of the nineteenth century knew 
nothing. 

The nationalism of the mid-twentieth century is essentially different from 
what traditionally goes by that name and what culminated in the national 
movements and the national state of the nineteenth century. Traditional na- 
tionalism sought to free the nation from alien domination and give it a state 
of its own. This goal was considered to be a rightful one not for one nation 
only, but for all nations. Once a nation had united its members in one state, 
national aspirations were satisfied, and there was room for as many national- 
isms as there were nations which wanted to establish or preserve a state of 
their own. 

The international conflicts in which nationalism of the nineteenth century 
was involved were, therefore, essentially of two kinds: the conflicts between 
a nationality and an alien master — the Balkan nations and Turkey, the Slav 
nations of the Danube basin and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the Poles 
and Russia — and the conflicts between different nationalities over the delimi- 
tation of their respective spheres of dominion, such as the struggle between 
the Germans, on the one hand, and the Poles and the French, on the other. 
International conflicts in the nineteenth century grew out of either different 
interpretations of the national principle or else the refusal to accept it at all. 
It was hoped as late as three decades ago that, once the aspirations of all 
nations for national states within which to dwell were fulfilled, a society of 
satisfied nations would find in the legal and moral principles of national self- 
determination the means for its own preservation. 

To call by the same name what inspired the oppressed and competing 
nationalities of the nineteenth century and what drives the superpowers of 
the mid-twentieth century into deadly combat, is to obscure the fundamental 
change which separates our age from the preceding one. The nationalism of 
today, which is really a nationalistic universalism, has only one thing in com- 
mon with the nationalism of the nineteenth century, that is, the nation as 
the ultimate point of reference for political loyalties and actions. Here, how- 
ever, the similarity ends. For the nationalism of the nineteenth century the 
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nation is the ultimate goal of political action, the end point of the political 
development beyond which there are other nationalisms with similar and 
equally justifiable goals. For the nationalistic universalism of the mid- 
twentielh century the nation is but the starting point of a universal mission 
whose ultimate goal reaches to the confines of the political world. While na- 
tionalism wants one nation in one state and nothing else, th^jT^a^ipn^lisuc 
universalism of our age claims for one nation and one state the right to im- 
pose its own valuations and standards of action upon all the other nations. 

These rival claims to universal dominion on the part of different nations 
have dealt the final, fatal blow to that social system of international inter- 
course within which for almost three centuries nations were living together 
in constant rivalry, yet under the common roof of shared values and universal 
standards of action. The collapse of that roof has destroyed the common 
habitat of the nations of the world, and the most powerful of them each assert 
the right to build it anew in their own image. Beneath the ruins of that roof 
lies buried the mechanism which kept the walls of that house of nations 
standing: the balance of power. 
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The New Balance of Power 


The destruction of that intellectual and moral consensus which controlled 
the struggle for power for almost three centuries deprived the balance of power 
of the vital energy which made it a living principle of international politics. 
Concomitant with the destruction of that vital energy, the system of the bal- 
ance of power has undergone three structural changes which considerably 
impair its operations.^ 


I . INFLEXIBILITY OF THE NEW 15 A L A N C E 
OF POWER 

The most obvious of these structural changes which impaired the opera- 
tion of the balance of power is to be found in the drastic numerical reduction 
of the players in the game. At the end of the Thirty Years’ War, for instance, 
the German Empire was composed of 900 sovereign states which the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648 reduced to 355. The Napoleonic interventions, of 
which the most notable is the dictated reforms of the Reichstag of Ratis- 
bone of 1803, eliminated more than 200 of the sovereign German states. 
When the Germanic Confederation was founded in 1815, only thirty-six sov- 
ereign states were left to join it. The unification of Italy in 1859 eliminated 
seven sovereign states, the unification of Germany in 1871, twenty-four. In 
1815, *^he end of the Napoleonic Wars, eight nations — Austria, France, 
Great Britain, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Spain, and Sweden — had the diplo- 
matic rank of great powers. With Portugal, Spam, and Sweden granted 
such rank only out of traditional courtesy and soon to lose that undeserved 
status altogether, the number of actually great powers was really reduced 
to five. In the sixties, Italy and the United States joined them, followed toward 
the end of the century by Japan. 

At the outbreak of the First World War, there were then again eight great 
powers, of which for the first time two were located totally outside Eu- 
rope: Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 
the United States. The end of the First World War found Austria definitely. 


^ See above, pp. 139, 140, 1481!, for other clwngcs which occurred earlier in the century. 
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and Germany and Russia temporarily, removed from that list. Two decades 
later, at the outbreak of the Second World War, one could count seven great 
powers, Germany and the Soviet Union having again become first-rate powers 
and tlie others having retained their status. The end of the Second World 
War saw this number reduced to three, namely, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States, while China and France, m view of their past 
or their potentialities, are treated in negotiations and organizations as though 
they were great powers. In the aftermath of the Second World War, British 
power has declined to such an extent as to be distinctly inferior to the power 
of the United States and of the Soviet Union, the only two great powers left 
at present. 

This reduction in the number of states which are able to play a major role 
in international politics has an important effect upon the operation of the 
balance of power. This effect gams added importance from the reduction in 
the absolute number of states through the consolidations of 1648 and 1803 
and the national unifications of the nineteenth century. These reductions 
were only temporarily offset in 1919 by the creation of new states in Eastern 
and Central Europe; for these states have in the meantime either disappeared 
as states, for example, the Baltic states, or, in any case, have ceased to be 
independent factors on the international scene. This development has de- 
prived the balance of power of much of its flexibility and uncertainty and, 
in consequence, of its restraining effect upon the nations actively engaged in 
t he struggl e for power. 

In former times, as we have seen, the balance of power operated in the 
I mam by way of coalitions among a number of nations. The principal nations, 
while differing in power, were still of the same order of magnitude. In the 
eighteenth century, for instance, Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, 
Russia, and Sweden belonged in the same class, in so far as their relative 
power was concerned. Fluctuations in their power would affect their respec- 
tive positions in the hierarchy of powers, but not their position as great 
powers. Similarly, in the period from 1870 to 1914, the game of power politics 
was played by eight players of the first rank of which six, those of Europe, 
kept at the game constantly. Under such circumstances no player could go 
very far in his aspirations for power without being sure of the support of at 
least one or the other of his co-players, and nobody could generally be too 
sure of that support. There was virtually no nation in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries which was not compelled to retreat from an advanced 
position and retrace its steps because it did not receive the diplomatic or mili- 
tary support from other nations upon which it had counted. This was 
especially true of Russia in the nineteenth century. On the other hand, if 
Germany, in violation of the rules of the game, had not in 1914 given Austria 
a free hand in its dealings with Serbia, there is little doubt that Austria 
would not have dared to go as far as it did, and that the First World War 
might have been avoided. 

The greater the number of active players, the greater the number of pos- 
sible combinations and the greater also the uncertainty as to the combinations 
which will actually oppose each other and as to the role which the individual 
players will actually perform in them. Both William II in 1014 and Hitler in 
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1939 refused to believe that Great Britain, and ultimately the United States, 
too, would join the rank of their enemies, and both discounted the effect of 
American intervention. It is obvious that these miscalculations as to who 
would fight against whom meant for Germany the difference between victory 
and defeat. ^Whenever coalitions of nations comparable in power confront 
each other, calculations of this kind will of necessity be close, since the de- 
fection of one prospective member or the addition of an unexpected one can- 
not fail to affect the balance of power considerably, if not decisively. Thus in 
the eighteenth century, when princes used to change their alignments with the 
greatest of ease, such calculations were frequently almost indistinguishable 
from wild guesses. In consequence, the extreme flexibility of the balance of 
power resulting from the utter unreliability of alliances made it imperative 
for all players to be cautious in their moves on the chessboard of international 
politics and, since risks were hard to calculate, to take as small risks as possi- 
ble. In the First World War it was still of very great importance, bearing upon 
the ultimate outcome of the conflict, whether Italy would remain neutral or 
enter the war on the side of the Allies. It was in recognition of that importance 
that both sides made great efforts, by competing in promises of territorial 
aggrandizement, to influence Italy’s decision. The same situation then pre- 
vailed, to a lesser degree, even with respect to so relatively weak a power as 
Greece. 

1 his aspect of the balance of power has undergone a radical transforma- 
tion in recent years. In the Second World War, the decisions of such countries 
as Italy, Spain, or Turkey, or even France, to join or not to join one or the 
other side were mere episodes, welcomed or feared, to be sure, by the bellig- 
erents, but m no way even remotely capable of transforming victory into de- 
feat, or vice versa. The disparity in the power of nations of the first rank, such 
as the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, Japan, and Germany, 
on the one hand, and all the remaining nations, on the other, was then already 
so great that the defection of one, or the addition of another, ally could no 
longer overturn the balance of power and thus materially affect the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle. Under the influence of changes in alignments one 
scale might rise somewhat and the other sink still more under a heavier 
weight, yet these changes could not reverse the relation of the scales which 
were determined by the preponderant weights of the first-rate powers. It was 
only the position of the major countries — the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and Great Britain, on the one hand, Germany and Japan, on the other 
— that really mattered. This situation, first noticeable in the Second World 
War, is now accentuated in the polarity between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and has become the paramount feature of international poli- 
tics. The power of the United States and of the Soviet Union in comparison 
with the power of their actual or prospective allies has become so overwhelm- 
ing that through their own preponderant weight they determine the Balance 
of power between them. That balance cannot be decisively affected by changes 
in the alignments of their allies, at least for the foreseeable future. 

As a result, the flexibility of the balance of power and, with it, its restraining 
i^uence upon the power aspirations of the main protagonists on the interna- 
tional scene have disappeared. Two great powers, each incomparably stronger 
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than any other power or possible combination of other powers, oppose each 
other. Neither of them need fear surprises from actual or prospective allies. The 
disparity of jiower between major and minor nations is so great that the 
minor^ powers have not only lost their ability to tip the scales. They have also 
lost that freedom of movement which in former times enabled them to play 
so important and often decisive a role in the balance of power. What was 
formerly true only of a relatively small number of nations, such as certain 
Latin-Amencan countries in their relations with the United States and Portu- 
gal m Its relations of Great Britain, is true now of most, if not all, of them: 
they are in the orbit of one or the other of the two giants whose political, 
military, and economic preponderance can hold them there even against their 
will. 

This is the exact opposite of the era of ever shifting alliances and new com- 
binations demanding constant vigilance, circumspection, and caution, of 
which the eighteenth century is the classic exposition. That era lasted through 
the nineteenth century and the first three decades of the twentieth. Even 
during the Second World War, it played an important role at least with re- 
gard to the anticipated actions of the major belligerents. 

Today neither the United States nor the Soviet Union need look over 
its shoulder, as they still did during the Second World War, lest the defection 
of one major ally or the addition of one to the other side might upset the 
balance of power. Nor are they any longer constrained to accommodate their 
policies to the wishes of doubtful allies and exacting neutrals. No such fears 
and considerations need restrain their ambitions and actions; they are, as a 
pair of nations has rarely been before, masters of their own policies and of 
their own fates. The line between the two camps is clearly drawn, and the 
weight of those few which might still straddle the fence is so small as to be 
virtually negligible, or, as in the case of China and India, a matter of future 
development rather than a concern of the present. There are no longer neu- 
trals which, as “honest brokers,” can mitigate international conflicts and con- 
tribute to their peaceful settlement or else, by maneuvering between the two 
camps and threatening to join the one or the other as occasion might require, 
erect effective barriers to limitless aspirations for power. 

2. DISAPPEARANCE OF THE BA DANCER" 

The second change in the structure of the balance of power, which we are 
witnessing today, is but the inevitable result of the change just discussed. It 
is the disappearance of the balancer, the “holder” of the balance. Both naval 
supTem^cy '^nd^' vlTtuat irhmunity from foreign attack for more than three 
centuries enatled Great Britain to perform this function for the balance of 
power. Today Gxcat Bdtain is no longer capable gf performing it; for the 
United States has far surpassed Great Britain in naval strength, and the mod- 
ern technology of war has deprived navies of uncontested mastery of the seas. 
Modern instruments of warfare have not only put an end to the invulnerability 
of the British Isles, but have also transformed from an advantage into a lia- 

2 Cf. also the discussion of the “holder” of the balance, above, pp. 142 ff. 
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bility the concentration of population and industries on a relatively small 
territory in close proximity to a continent. 

In the great contest between France and the Hapsburgs around which the 
modern state system evolved (at least until the “diplomatic revolution” of 
1756 when France allied itself with the Hapsburgs against Prussia), Great 
Britain was able to play the controlling and restraining role of the balancer 
because it was strong enough in comparison with the two contenders and 
their allies to make likely the victory of whichever side it joined. This was 
again true in the Napoleonic Wars and throughout the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries. Today Great Britain’s friendship is no longer of 
decisive importance. Its role as the “holder” of the balance has come to an 
end, leaving the modern state system without the benefits of restraint and 
pacification which it bestowed upon that system in former times. Even as late 
as the Second World War, the neutrality of Great Britain or its alignment 
with Germany and Japan instead of with the United Nations might easily 
have meant for the latter the diflerence between victory and defeat. Now, in 
view of the probable trends m the technology of warfare and the distribution 
of power between the United States and the Soviet Union, it may well be that 
the attitude of Great Britain in an armed conflict between these two powers 
^ould not decisively affect the ultimate outcome. In the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the balance of power one might say, rather crudely but not without 
truth, that, while in the Russian scale there is a weight of seventy, the weight 
of the American scale amounts to a hundred of which seventy is the United 
States’ own strength, ten that of Great Britain, and the remainder that of the 
other actual or prospective allies. Thus, even if the British weight were re- 
moved from the American scale and placed into the Russian, the heavier 
weights would still be in the American scale. 

It follows from what has been said above that the decline of the relative 
power of Great Britain and its resultant inability to keep its key position in the 
balance of power is not an isolated occurrence solely attributable to Great Bri- 
tain. Rather it is the consequence of a structural change which affects the 
functioning of the balance of power in all its manifestations. It is, therefore, im- 
possible that the privileged and dominating place which Great Britain has held 
for so long could be inherited by another nation. It is not so much that the 
power of the traditional holder of the place has declined, incapaciting it for 
Its traditional role, as that the place itself no longer exists. With two giants 
strong enough to determine the position of the scales with their own weight 
alone, there can be no chance for a third power to exert a decisive influence. It 
is, therefore, futile at the present moment to hope that another nation or 
group of nations will take the place vacated by Great Britain. Such hopes have 
for a time been entertained by France, and their most eloquent spokesman 
has been General DeGaulle. He has advocated in a number of speeches that 
either France alone or a United Europe under French leadership should per- 
form the pacifying and restraining task of the “holder” of the balance be- 
tween the colossus of the East and the colossus of the West. He made this 
point with particular emphasis in his speech of July 28, 1946, at Bar-le-Duc. 
He opened his address with a brilliant analysis of the transformation of the 
balance of power : 
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It IS certain indeed that, with respect to what it was before this thirty-year 
war the face of the world has altered in every way. A third of a century ago we 
were living m a universe where six or eight great nations, apparently equal 
in strength, each by differing and subtle accords associating others with it, man- 
aged to establish a balance everywhere in which the less powerful found them- 
selves relatively guaranteed and where international law was recognized, since 
a violator would have faced a coalition of moral or material interests, and where, 
in the last analysis, strategy conceived and prepared with a view to future con- 
flicts involved only rapid and limited destruction. 

But a cyclone has passed. ^Vn inventory can be made. When we take into 
account the collapse of Germany and Japan and the weakening of Europe, 
Soviet Russia and the United States are now alone in holding the first rank. It 
seems as if the destiny of the worhl, which in modern times has in turn smiled 
on the Holy Roman Empire, Spain, France, Britain and the German Reich, con- 
ferring on each in turn a kind of pre-eminence, has now decided to divide its 
favor in two. From this decision arises a factor of division that has been sub- 
stituted for the balance of yore. 

After referring to the anxieties caused by the expansionist tendencies of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, DeGaulle raised the question of restor- 
ing a stable balance of power. 

Who then can re-establish the equilibrium, if not the old world, between the 
two new ones'’ Old Europe, which, during so many centuries was the guide of 
the universe, is in a position to constitute m the heart of a world that tends to 
divide itself into two, the necessary element of compensation and under- 
standing. 

The nations of the ancient west have for their vital arteries the North Sea, the 
Mediterranean, the Rhine; they are geographically situated between the two 
new masses. Resolved to conserve an independence that would be gravely ex- 
posed m the event of a conflagration, they are physically and morally drawn to- 
gether by the massive effort of the Russians as well as by the liberal advance 
of the Americans. Of global strength because of their own resources and those 
of the vast territories that are linked to them by destiny, spreading afar their 
influences and their activities, what will be their weight if they manage to com- 
bine their policies in spite of the difficulties among them from age to age! ^ 

However, it is not only the weakness of France in comparison with the 
United States and" the Soviet Union which incapacitates it even more than 
Cipeat Britain to perform that task. Above all, General DeGaulle’s argument 
leaves out of account the decisive fact that Great Britain was capable of mak- 
ing its beneficial contributions to peace and stability only because it was 
geographically remote from the centers of friction and conflict, because it had 
no vital interests in the stakes of these conflicts as such, and because it had the 
opportunity of satisfying its aspirations for power in areas beyond the seas 
which generally were beyond the reach of the main contenders for power. 

It was that threefold aloofness, together with its resources of power, which 
enabE^Gregt3r[tain tg play its role as “holder” of the balance. In none of 
these three respects is France or a United Europe aloof from the centers of 

^ New Yor/( Times, July 29, 1946, p. i; cf. for later speeches, tbtd., June 30, 1947, p i, 
July 10, 1947, p. 3 
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conflict. Quite the contrary, they are deeply implicated in them in all three 
respects. For they arc at once the battlefield and the prize of victory in an 
armed conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union. They are 
permanently and vitally interested m the victory of one or the other side. And 
they are unable to seek satisfaction for their aspirations for power anywhere 
but on the European continent itself. It is for these reasons that neither 
France nor Europe as a whole could enjoy that freedom of maneuver which 
the “holder” of the balance must have in order to fulfill its function. 


V/3. DISAPPEARANCE OF THE COLONIAL FRONTIER 

With this discussion wc are broaching a third change in the structure of 
the balance of power, namely, the disappearance of the colonial frontier. The 
balance of power owed the moderating and lestraining influence which it 
exerted in its classical period not only to the moral climate within which it 
operated and to its own mechanics, but also in good measure to the circum- 
stance that the nations participating m it rarely needed to put all their national 
energies into the political and military struggles in which they were engaged 
with each other. Nations in that period sought power through the acquisition 
of territory, then considered the symbol and substance of national power. 
1 rying to take land away from a powerful neighbor was one method of gain- 
ing power. There was, however, a much less risky opportunity for achieving 
that end. That opportunity was provided by the wide expanses of three con- 
tinents: Africa, the Americas, and the part of Asia bordering on the Eastern 
oceans. 

Throughout the history of the balance of power, Great Britain found in 
this opportunity the main source of its power and of its detachment from the 
issues which involved the other nations in continuous conflict. Spain dissi- 
pated its strength in exploiting that opportunity and thus removed itself from 
the struggle for power as a force to be reckoned with. What for Great Britain 
and Spam was a constant and major concern attracted the energies of the 
other nations to a lesser degree or only sporadically. The policies of France in 
the eighteenth century present instructive examples of the reciprocal effect of 
colonial expansion and imperialistic attacks upon the existing balance of 
power; the more intense these attacks were, the less attention was paid to 
colonial expansion, and vice versa. The United States and Russia were for 
long stages of their history totally absorbed by the task of pushing their 
frontiers forward into the politically empty spaces of their continents and 
during those periods they took no active part in the balance of power. The 
Austrian monarchy was too much concerned, especially during the nineteenth 
century, with maintaining its control over the restive non-German nationali- 
ties of Central and Southeastern Europe, which made up the bulk of its 
empire, to be capable of more than limited excursions into power politics. 
Furthermore, until deep into the eighteenth century, the threat of Turkish 
aggression limited Austria’s freedom of movement on the chessboard of inter- 
national politics. Prussia, finally, as the late-comcr to the circle of the great 
powers, had to be satisfied with defending and securing its position as a great 
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power. Besides, it was too weak internally and in too unfavorable a geographi- 
cal position to think of a program of unlimited expansion. Even after Bis- 
marck had made Prussian power predominant in Geimany and German 
power predominant in Europe, his policy was aimed at preserving, not at 
expanding that power. 

In the period between 1870 and 1914, the stability of the status quo in 
Europe was the direct result, on the one hand, of the risks implicit in even the 
'smallest move at the frontiers of the great powers themselves and, on the 
other, of the opportunity of changing the status quo in outlying regions with- 
out incurring the danger of a general conflagration. As Professor Toynbee 
observes: 

At the center [of the group of states forming the balance of power], every 
move that any one state makes with a view to its own aggrandizement is jeal- 
ously watched and adroitly countered by all its neighbors, and the sovereignty 
over a few square feet of territory and a few hundred “souls” becomes a subject 
for the bitterest and slubbornest contention. ... In the easy circumstances of 
the periphery, quite a mediocre political talent is often able to work wonders. . . . 
The domain of the United States can be expanded unobtrusively right across 
North America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the domain of Russia right 
across Asia from Baltic to Pacific, in an age when the best statesmanship of 
France or Germany cannot avail to obtain unchallenged possession of an Alsace 
or a Posen.^ 

With the unification of Germany in 1870, the consolidation of the great 
nation states was consummated and territorial gams in Europe could hence- 
forth be made only at the expense of the great powers or their allies. There- 
after, for more than four decades, the great issues of world politics were con- 
nected with African names, such as Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, the Congo, South 
Africa, and with the decrepit Asiatic empires of China and Persia. Local wars 
arose as a result of these issues — the Boer War of i89i)-i902 between Great 
Britain and the Boer Republics, the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 and the 
Russo-Turkish and Italo-Turkish Wars of 1877 1911-12 respectively. But 

It should be noted that in all these wars one of the great powers fought against 
what might be called a “peripheric” power, a power which was either the 
designated object of the former’s expansion or, as in the exceptional case of 
Japan, an outside competitor. In no case was it necessary for a great power to 
take up arms against another great power in order to expand into the politi- 
cally empty spaces of Africa and Asia. 

The policy of compensations could here operate with a maximum of suc- 
cess, for there was so much political no-man’s-land that one could compensate 
one’s self and allow others to do the same. There was always the possibility 
of compromise without compromising one’s vital interests, of retreating 
while saving one’s face, of sidestepping and postponing. The period from 
1870 to 1914, then, was a period of diplomatic bargains and horse trading for 
other people’s lands, of postponed conflicts and sidestepped issues, and it was 
also THEpe nod of continuous peace among the great powers. 

Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1934), III, 302. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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Yet it is significant that the most persistent and the most explosive of the 
great issues of that period, while still located at the periphery of the circle 
of the great powers, was closer to it geographically and weighed more di- 
rectly upon the distribution of political and military power within it than any 
other of the great issues of that epoch. That issue was how to distribute the 
inheritance of the European part of the Turkish Empire, also called the East- 
ern or the Balkan Question. Out of it arose the conflagration of the First World 
War. The Balkan Question more than any other issue of that period was 
likely to lead to open conflict among the great powers — especially since the 
vital interests of one of them, Austria, were directly affected by the national 
aspirations of Serbia. It is, however, doubtful that this outcome was inevitable. 
One might even plausibly maintain that if the other great powers, especially 
Germany, had dealt with the Balkan Question in 1914, as they had done 
successfully at the Congress of Berlin in 1878, that is, in recognition of its 
peripheric character, the First World War might well have been avoided. 

When Bismarck declared in 1876 that, as far as the interests of Germany 
were concerned, the Balkans were not worth “the good bones of one single 
Pomeranian musketeer,” he affirmed emphatically the peripheric character 
of the Balkan Question in view of the political and military interests of Ger- 
many. When the German government in July 1914 promised to support what- 
ever steps Austria decided to take against Serbia, it did the exact opposite, and 
for no good reason. Germany identifed itself with the Austrian interest in the 
prostration of Serbia as though it was its own, while Russia identified itself 
with Serbia’s defense of its independence. Thus a conflict at the periphery of 
the European state system transformed itself into a struggle which threatened 
to affect the over-all distribution of power within that system. 

Bargaining had become impossible if it was not to be the bargaining away 
of one’s own vital interests. Concessions at somebody else’s expense could no 
longer be made, because identification of one’s own interests with the interests 
of the smaller nations involved had turned concessions at the apparent expense 
of others into concessions at one’s own expense. The conflict could not be 
postponed because, as we have seen, most of the great powers feared that post- 
ponement would strengthen the other side for an armed conflict which was 
considered to be inevitable. For, once the issues had been brought from the 
periphery into the center of the circle of the great powers, there was no way 
of sidestepping them : there was, as it were, no empty space into which to step 
in order to evade the issue. Russia had to face the Austro-German deter- 
mination to settle the Serbian problem on Austria’s terms. In consequence, 
France had to face the invocation of the Franco-Russian Alliance by Russia, 
Germany had to face the activation of that alliance, and Great Britain had 
to face the threat to Belgium. There was no sidestepping these issues except 
at the price of yielding what each nation regarded its vital interests to be. 

What came about in July 1914, at least in part by blundering diplomacy, 
has today become the ineluctable result of structural changes in the balance 
of power. It was possible in the period preceding the First World War for the 
great powers to deflect their rivalries from their own mutual frontiers to the 

® In the session of the German Reichstag of December 5, 1876. 
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periphery and into politically empty spaces because, as we have seen, vir- 
tually all the active participants in the balance of power were European na- 
tions and, furthermore, the mam weights of the balance were located in 
Europe. To say that there were during that period a periphery of politically 
empty spaces is simply a negative way of saying that during that period the 
balance of power was quantitatively and qualitatively circumscribed by geo- 
graphical limits. As the balance of power becomes world-wide with its main 
weights in three different continents, the American and the Eurasian, the 
dichotomy between the circle of the great powers and its center, on the one 
hand, and its periphery and the empty spaces beyond, on the other, must of 
necessity disappear. The periphery of the balance of power now coincides with 
the confines of the earth. The formerly empty spaces lie east and west, north 
and south, on the poles and in the deserts, on land, on water, and in the air, 
athwart the routes over which the two superpowers must approach each 
other for friendly or hostile contacts. Into those spaces the two remaining great 
contenders on the international scene have poured their own power, political, 
military, and economic, transforming those spaces into the two great blocs 
which border at each other and oppose each other at the four corners of the 
earth. 


4. POTENTIALITIES OF THE TWO-BLOC SYSTEM 

Ihese two blocs face each other like two fighters in a short and narrow 
lane. They can advance and meet in what is likely to be combat, or they can 
retreat and allow the other side to advance into what to them is precious 
ground. Those manifold and variegated maneuvers through which the 
masters of the balance of power tried either to stave off armed conflicts alto- 
gether or at least to make them brief and decisive yet limited in scope, the 
alliances and counteralliances, the shifting of alliances according to whence 
the greater threat or the better opportunity might come, the sidestepping and 
postponement of issues, the deflection of rivalries from the exposed frontyard 
into the colonial backyard — these are things of the past. With them have 
gone into oblivion the peculiar finesse and subtlety of mind, the calculating 
and versatile intelligence and bold yet circumspect decisions which were re- 
quired from the players in that game. And with those modes of action and 
intellectual attitudes there has disappeared that self-regulating flexibility, that 
automatic tendency, of which we have spoken before,® of disturbed power 
relations either to revert to their old equilibrium or to establish a new one. 

For the two giants which today determine the course of world affairs only 
one policy seems to be left, that is, to increase their own strength and that of 
their satellites. All the players that count have taken sides, and in the foresee- 
able future no switch from one side to the other is likely to take place, nor, if 
it were to take place, would it be likely to reverse the existing balance of 
power. Since the issues everywhere boil down to retreat from, or advance into, 
areas which both sides regard as of vital interest to themselves, positions must 

® See above, pp. 125, 126. 
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be held, and the give and take of compromise becomes a weakness which 
neither side is able to afTord. 

While formerly war was regarded, according to the classic definition of 
Clausewitz, as the continuation of diplomacy by other means, the art of 
diplomacy is now transformed into a variety of the art of warfare. That is to 
say, we live in the period of “cold war” where the aims of warfare are being 
pursued, for the time being, with other than violent means. In such a situa- 
tion the peculiar qualities of the diplomatic mind are useless, for they have 
nothing to operate with and are consequently superseded by the military type 
of thinking. The balance of power, once disturbed, can be restored only, if at 
all, by an increase in the weaker side’s military strength. Yet, since there are 
no important variables in the picture aside from the inherent strength of the 
two giants themselves, either side must fear that the temporarily stronger con- 
testant will use its superiority to eliminate the threat from the other side by 
shattering military and economic pressure or by a war of annihilation. 

Thus, as we approach the mid-twentieth century, the international situa- 
tion is reduced to the primitive spectacle of two giants eyeing each other with 
watchful suspicion. They bend every effort to increase their military poten- 
tial to the utmost, since this is all they have to count on. Both prepare to strike 
the first decisive blow, for if one does not strike it the other might. Thus con- J 
tain or be contained, conquer or be conquered, destroy or be destroyed, become / 1 
the watchwords of the new diplomacy. ^ 

That such is today the political state of the world does not of necessity re- 
sult from the mechanics of the new balance of power. The changed structure 
of the balance of power has made the hostile opposition of two gigantic power 
blocs possible, but it has not made it inevitable. Quite the contrary, the new 
balance of power is a mechanism which contains in itself the potentialities for 
unheard-of good as well as for unprecedented evil. Which of these potentiali- 
ties will be realized depends not upon the mechanics of the balance of power, 
but upon moral and material forces which use that mechanism for the realiza- 
tion of their ends. 

The French philosopher Feneion, in his advice to the grandson of Louis 
XIV, from which we have quoted before,^ gave an account of the different 
types of the balance of power. In assessing their respective advantages and 
weaknesses, he bestowed the highest praise upon the opposition between two 
equally strong states as the perfect type of the balance of power. He said : 

The fourth system is that of a power which is about equal with another and 
which holds the latter in equilibrium for the sake of the public security. To be 
in such a situation and to have no ambition which would make you desirous to 
give it up, this is indeed the wisest and happiest situation for a state. You are the 
common arbiter; all your neighbors are your friends, and those that are not 
make themselves by that very fact suspicious to all the others. You do nothing 
that does not appear to have been done for your neighbors as well as for your 
people. You get stronger every day; and if you succeed, as it is almost inevitable 
in the long run by virtue of wise policies, to have more inner strength and more 
alliances than the power jealous of you, you ought to adhere more and more to 
that wise moderation which has limited you to maintaining the equilibrium and 


^ See above, pp. i6o, i6i. 
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the common security. One ought always to remember the evils with which the 
state has to pay within and without for its great conquests, the fact that these 
conquests bear no fruit, the risk which one runs in undertaking them, and, 
finally, how vain, how useless, how short-lived great empires are and what 
ravages they cause in falling. 

Yet since one cannot hope that a power which is superior to all others will 
not before long abuse that superiority, a wise and )ust prince should never 
wish to leave to his successors, who by all appearances are less moderate than he, 
the continuous and violent temptation of too pronounced a superiority. For the 
very good of his successors and his people, he should confine himself to a kind 
of equality.^ 

The distribution of power which Fenelon envisaged distinctly resembles the 
distribution of power which exists, as we approach the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, between the United States and the Soviet Union. It is a potential ec]ui- 
librium with the preponderance at present on the side of the United States. 
The beneficial results which the French philosopher contemplated have, how- 
ever, failed to attend this potential equilibrium between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and they do not seem likely to materialize in the fore- 
seeable future. The reason is to be sought in the character of modern war 
which, under the impact of nationalistic universalism and modern technology, 
has undergone far-reaching changes. It is here that we find the fifth and last 
of the fundamental changes which distinguish the world politics of the mid- 
twentieth century from the international politics of previous ages. 

® Loc. at., pp. 349-50. 
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Total War 


We have already pointed out that war m our time become total in four 
different respects: with respect to (i) the fraction of the population com- 
pletely identified in its emotions and convictions with the wars of its nation, 
(2) the fraction of the population participating in war, ( the fraction of the 
population affected by war, and (4) the objective pursued by war. When 
Fenelon wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth century, war was limited 
in all these respects and had been so limited since the beginning of the mod- 
ern state system. 

Let us take as an extreme example of this type of limited warfare the 
Italian wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These wars were fought 
primarily by mercenaries who, their interests being in the main financial, 
were not eager to die in battle or to invite that risk by killing too many 
of their enemies. Furthermore, the condottieri, the leaders of the contend- 
ing armies, were not interested in sacrificing their soldiers, for the soldiers 
constituted their working capital. They had invested money in their armies 
and they wanted them to remain going concerns. Nor did the condottieri 
want to kill many enemy soldiers, for as prisoners they could be sold for ran- 
som or hired as soldiers for their own armies, but they could not be put to 
financial gain after they had been slain. The condottieri were not inter- 
ested in decisive battles and wars of annihilation, for without a war and with- 
out an enemy there was no job. In consequence, these Italian wars consisted 
in good measure in skilled maneuvers and tactical artifices to compel the 
enemy to give up his positions and retreat, losing prisoners rather than 
wounded or dead.^ Thus Machiavelli can report a number of fifteenth-century 

^ Cf. the description by Sir Charles Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Middle 
Ages (London- Methuen and Company, Ltd., 1924), II, 304: “For the combatants had no 
national or religious hatred for each other, and generally not even personal hatred, though some 
condottieri were jealous of others, or had old grudges of treachery or insult against them. But 
the men-at-arms of each host had probably served half a dozen times side bv side with their 
enemies of the moment, since the bands were always passing into the pay of new employers 
They might often be old friends of the particular squad against whom they were tilting. And 
even if this were not the case, all mercenaries were more or less brothers in arms, and despised 
the tyrant or the bourgeoi^e which paid them. Moreover, a prisoner was worth to his captor not 
only the value of his horse and armour, but also a ransom, while a dead man could pay nothing. 
Hence victories became ridiculous — a tactically beaten corps made no great effort to escape, 
because surrender meant no more than pecuniary loss. And there was a possibility that the victor 
might offer them the chance of enlisting in his ranks — in which case the captive would not even 
lose horse and arms.” 
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battles, some of great historic significance, in which either nobody at all or 
only one man was killed, and he not by enemy action but by accident. 

Machiavelh’s account may be exaggerated, and the Italian wars of the four- 
teenth and fifteen centuries may have been examples of traditional warfare," but 
there can be no doubt that those wars were the manifestations of a type of lim- 
ited war which has prevailed, with the sole significant exception of the Wars of 
Religion and the Napoleonic Wars, throughout modern history up to the First 
World War. One of the great military leaders of the eighteenth century, the 
Marshal of Saxe, proclaimed the very same principle of warfare that guided 
the condottieri of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when he said: “I 
am not at all in favor of battles, especially at the beginning of a war. I am even 
persuaded that an able general can wage war all his life without being com- 
pelled to give battle.” And at the turn of that century, Daniel Defoe, author 
of Robinson Crusoe, observed: “Now it is frequent to have armies of fifty thou- 
sand men of a side at bay within view of one another, and spend a whole 
campaign in dodging, or, as it is genteely called, observing one another, and 
then march off into winter quarters.” * 

On the other hand, when that epoch of limited war had come to a close, 
Marshal Foch, in lectures given in 1917 at the French War College, summed 
up the old and the new — total — type of war: 

Truly a new era had begun, that of national wars which were to absorb into 
the struggle all the resources of the nation, which were to be aimed not at 
dynastic interests, not at the conquest or possession of a province, but at the 
defense or spread of philosophic ideas first, of principles of independence, unity, 
immaterial advantages of various kinds afterwards. They were destined to bring 
out the interest and faculties of each soldier, to take advantage of sentiments 
and passions never before recognized as elements of strength. . . . On the one 
side: intensive use of human masses fired by strong feelings, absorbing every 
activity of society and conforming to their needs the material parts of the system, 
such as fortifications, supplies, use of ground, armament, encampments, etc. 

On the other side, the i8th century side: regular and methodical use of these 
material parts which become the foundation of various systems, difiermg of 
course with time but aiming always to control the use of troops, in order to 
preserve the army, property of the sovereign, indifferent to the cause for which 
It fights but not without some professional qualities, especially as regards military 
spirit and tradition.'* 

It is significant in this context that the phrase Fcnelon used in the early 
eighteenth century to characterize the battles of the religious wars — “Either 
you are vanquisher or vanquished” — reappears in Foch’s characterization 
of the new total wars of the twentieth century : “A decision by arms, that is, 
the only judgment that counts because it is the only one that makes a victor 
or a vanquished; it alone can alter the respective situations of the opponents, 

2 Contemporaries distinguished between “good” and “bad” wars, the former corresponding 
to the type of war discussed in the text, the latter referring to the ferocity of the Swiss, especially 
in their encounters with German landsknechts, who reciprocated in kind. 

2 Quoted after John U. Ncf, “Limited Warfare and tiic Progress of European Civilization, 
1640-1740,” The Review of Politics, VI (July, 1944), 277. 

^ Ferdinand Foch, The Principles of War (New York; H. K. Fly, 1918), pp. 31-2. 

^ Fenelon, id. 
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the one becoming master of his actions while the other continues subject to 
the will of his adversary. ... If the defeated side only comes to terms when 
it has no means left of discussion, the aim must be to destroy its means of 
discussion.” ® 


I. WAR OF TOTAL POPULATIONS 

That in the new age of warfare the masses of individual citizens identify 
themselves fully with the wars in which their country is rngaged is strikingly 
illustr^d ^ two factors, one m^oral, the other empirical. 

The moral faSorls the revival, in tKe twentieth century, of the doctrine of 
just war, that is to say, of the distinction between belligerents whose participa^ 
tion in war is justified in ethics and law, and those who are not considered to 
have the legal and moral right to take up arms. This doctrine dominated the 
Middle Ages, but with the ascendancy of the modern state system it was 
watered down to the vanishing point. As Professor Ballis has pointed out in 
reference to the development of the doctrine in the sixteenth century : “The 
notion of the mediaeval schoolmen on a just war — guilt on one side and 
righteousness on the other — practically vanished. There came in its place the 
idea that the Sovereign was to make war as an accuser and as a judge.” As a 
result, the new doctrine “widened by casuistry the chances for making vir- 
tually any kind of war just.” ^ 

Throughout the period of limited warfare, the distinction between just 
and unjust war remained at best ambiguous and was finally abandoned in the 
nineteenth century when war was considered to be a mere fact, the conduct 
of which was subject to certain moral and legal rules, but of which all states 
had a legal and moral right to avail themselves at their discretion. In this 
view, war was an instrument of national and, more particularly, of dynastic 
policy to be used alternately or simultaneously with diplomacy, as the govern- 
ment saw fit. 

For the masses of a people to identify themselves wholly with such a war 
was obviously impossible. For such an identification a moral issue was needed 
for whose defense or attainment war was to be waged. In other words, war 
had to be just on one’s own side and unjust on the side of the enemy in order 
to evoke moral enthusiasm in support of one’s own cause and hostile passion 
against the enemy. Perhaps soldiers of fortune and professionals would be 
willing to lay down their lives without this justification, but not citizens- 
in-arrns. Nationalism in the Napoleonic Wars and in the German and Italian 
wars of national unification in the nineteenth century, and nationalistic uni- 
versalism in the two world wars of the twentieth have supplied that principle 
of justice and, with it, that passion and enthusiasm which have restored to 
masses of fighting men the willingness to conquer and die for an idea. 

The vehicle upon which the ideas of na tionalism and nationalistic univer- 
salism ?fia^”to’ victory 'waV universal' m service through conscription. 


T william Tallis, ^The Lfgal Position of War: Changes in its Practice and Theory from 
Plato to Vattel (The Hague: NijhofT, I937)» PP- 102-3. 
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Neither mercenaries nor the riff-raff pressed into military service nor the good 
people kidnapped into it, which made up the rank and file of armies in the 
period of limited warfare, could be expected to be inspired by moral and ideal 
considerations. Their main interest to avoid battle and stay alive coincided 
with the desire of their leaders to keep the financial investment and the risks 
low by trying to win wars through maneuvering rather than fighting. Under 
Frederick the Great, two-thirds of the Prussian Army were recruited from 
foreign mercenaries. One-third of the Prussian Army which opposed the 
armies of the French Revolution in 1792 still consisted of mercenaries, and its 
inept maneuvering, aimed primarily at the avoidance of battle, corresponded 
well to the spirit of its soldiers who did not know for or against what they 
fought. “The French system of conscription.” said the Duke of Wellington 
referring to the French and English armies of that period, “brings together a 
fine specimen of all classes; our army is composed of the scum of the earth — 
the mere scum of the earth.” 

During the period of limited warfare, desertions not only of individuals 
but of whole units were common. A mercenary or an army of mercenaries 
would serve one employer in the spring and another in the fall, according to 
the benefits to be expected. If his contract was only for one fighting season, 
this procedure was perfectly regular, yet he would not hesitate to follow it re- 
gardless of contractual obligations if he was dissatisfied with the wages and 
Working conditions under his old master. 

It was especially effective in labor disputes of this kind for a contingent 
of mercenaries to look for another employer immediately before a battle or 
during a siege. Thus in 1521, at the siege of Parma, three thousand Italians 
deserted the French Army and went over to the other side. In October 1521, 
the Swiss contingent of the French Army in Italy was within a few weeks 
reduced through desertion from twenty thousand to six thousand men. The 
following spring, the new contingent of Swiss went on strike the day before 
the battle of Bicocca, virtually dictating the French battle plan, with the result 
that the Swiss attack was beaten back and the battle lost. In the opposing 
camp during the same battle, the German contingent is reported to have de- 
manded double pay for staging a counterattack, neither of which was forth- 
coming. A few days before the battle of Pavia in 1525, six thousand Swiss and 
two thousand Italians left the French Army, although they had received their 
full pay. Their desertion reduced the strength of the French Army by almost 
one-third. 

During the religious wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whole 
armies changed sides time and again. In the eighteenth century, the losses 
which armies suffered from desertion exceeded the losses in battle, and the 
practice was so widespread that it was inadvisable for armies to camp or 
maneuver in poorly visible terrain and in other than close formation. To keep 
enough men in the field, Frederick the Great was forced to pay rewards to 
deserters who returned to their units within six months. 

Military service was widely used as alternative punishment for crimes. 
The Landgrave of Hesse, for instance, who was opposed to capital punish- 
ment, used to send criminals under sentence of death to his regiment, and it 
was general practice to give insolvent debtors the alternative between serving 
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their sentence or enlisting in the army. The general contempt in which armies 
of this kind were held was commensurate with their morale. They were, as a 
contemporary of Frederick the Great put it, “animated neither by a spirit of 
patriotism nor by loyalty to their prince.” They were kept together only by 
iron discipline and the prospect of rewards, and in view of their social origin, 
their social prestige, and the character of the wars fought by them, this could 
not have been otherwise.” 

In order to ha\e an army which was capable of identifying itself wholly 
with the cause of a war, it was necessary to have a cause which could unite a 
large mass of men behind it and an army which was homogeneous in terms of 
that cause. When Protestants and ("at holies fought each other over the issue 
of whose religion should prevail, the unifying cause and the mass capable of 
being unified under that cause hnd materialized. When, in the period of 
limited warfare, wars were fought for the succession to a throne, the posses- 
sion of a province or town, or the glory of the monarch, the two prerequisites 
were present for that fraction of the nobility which considered military service 
for the monarch as its hereditary privilege, but for nobody else. With the de- 
fense by the French nation-in-arms of the revolutionary freedoms against 
foreign aggression, a homogeneous army again had a cause to which it could 
be loyal and for which it was willing to die. The French law of 1793, making 
military service compulsory for all able-bodied men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, was the first legislative recognition of the new char- 
acter of war. 

While even an army originating in universal military service might fail to 
identify itself wholly with the cause of the war it is fighting, it can safely be 
said that as a rule only an army so constituted will be fully capable of that 
identification. Thus it is not by accident that the period of limited warfare 
coincides with a morally indifferent conception of war fought by heteroge- 
neous armies whose main cohesive force was compulsion and the love of ad- 
venture and money, while, on the other hand, total war is coeval with the 
nation-in-arms imbued with the conviction of the justice of the war it is 
fighting. 

Thus it was only consistent that, with the termination of the Napoleonic 
period and the restoration of the Bourbons and their dynastic foreign policies, 
conscription was abolished in France to be re-established only by the Third 
Republic. What the law of 1793 was for France, the laws of 1807 and of the 
following years were for Prussia. They abolished the hiring of mercenaries, 

® Another variety of a limited war, of which the British were masters, has been well de- 
scribed by an anonymous author in the Edinburgh Review, Vol. I, January 1803, p. 357: “Those 
states, winch are the most injured by the operations of war, are also the richest in superfluous 
stock. They have contrived a species of pecuniary commutation of war, similar to the commuta- 
tion of military service, which paved the way for the introduction of standing armies: they have 
managed to turn off the battle from their gates, by paying less wealthy allies for fighting in their 
cause at a safe distance. The operations of war are in this manner rendered very harmless, and a 
foundation is laid for their gradual disuse. A few useless millions, and a few still more useless 
lives are sacrificed; the arts of peace continue to flounsh, sometimes with increased prosperity; 
and the piolicy of preferring to purchase defeat at a distance, rather than victory at home — of 
paying allies for being vanquished, rather than gain the most splendid triumphs on their own 
ground — has been amply rewarded by the safety, increased resources, and real addition of 
power, which results from an enjoyment of all the substantial blessings of peace, with the only 
real advantages of necessary warfare.” 
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prohibited the enlistment of foreigners, and culminated in the law of 1814 
proclaiming the duty of every citizen to defend his country. Both the France 
of the revolution and the Prussia of the war of liberation used conscription as 
an instrument of the national spirit against foreign aggression, the former 
against the Prussia of the ancien regime, the latter against the France of 
Napoleonic imperialism. 


2. WAR BY TOTAL POPULATIONS 

When in the twentieth century the character of war again changes and its 
purpose transforms itself from national liberation and unification into na- 
tionalistic universalism, the participation of the population in war is corre- 
spondingly enlarged. Now not only able-bodied men are conscripted, but, in 
totalitarian countries, women and children as well. In the non-totalitarian 
countries, the auxiliary services of women — Wacs, Waves, and the like — are 
asked for on a voluntary basis. Eyeiywhere, however, all the productive forces 
of the nation are harnessed to the purposes of warfare. Whereas, in the period 
of limited warfare, war was of little concern to the population at large, which 
was primarily affected by it through increased taxation, the wars of the twen- 
tieth century have become everybody’s business, not only in the sense of 
nationahstic identification, but also of military or economic participation. 

Two factors arc responsible for this development: the increase in the size 
of armies and the mechanization of warfare. The size of armies has increased 
enormously in the twentieth century, both absolutely and relative to the total 
population. In the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, the size of 
armies, while steadily increasing, was counted in the tens of thousands. In the 
Napoleonic Wars, some armies reached a number of several hundred thou- 
sand men. In the First World War, armies for the first time passed the million 
mark, and the Second World War saw military establishments in excess of ten 
million men. 

The proportion of the population engaged in military service in the differ- 
ent periods of modern history roughly corresponds to these absolute figures, 
lo mobilize i per cent of the population for military services in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was an enormous undertaking which was 
rarely achieved; on an average no more than one-third of i per cent of the pop- 
ulation was mobilized during that period. In the First World War, the 
great European powers called 14 per cent of their populations to arms. In the 
Second World War, the corresponding figure for the main belligerents was 
rather low. It exceeded 10 per cent probably only in the case of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Germany. This decrease is accounted for by the 
enormously increased mechanization of warfare. ' ” 

Mechanization in weapons, supplies, transportation, and communications, 
together with the increase in size (which even at 10 per cent of the population 
is still ten times more than the maximum attained in previous centuries) re- 
quires the productive effort of virtually the total working population if the 
military establishment is to be kept fit for war. It has been estimated that the 
productive efforts of at least a dozen men arc needed for one man actually 
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engaged in warfare. Since in the Second World War the armed forces of the 
great military powers, such as Germany, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States, exceeded ten million, the numbers of the civilian population supjdying 
each of them with weapons, transportation, communications, clothing, and 
nourishment must have exceeded one hundred million by a considerable mar- 
niodern war has indeed become war by total populations. 


3. WAR AGAINST TOT A I. POPULATIONS 

War has become total not only in the sense of everybody being a prospec- 
tive participant in war, but also in the sense of everybody being a prospective 
victim of warfare. The comparative figures of losses in war, unreliable though 
they are in detail, arc eloquent uii that point. To take France as the nation 
which in modern history has been regularly engaged in the great wars of the 
epoch and to take as example the percentage, computed by decades, of the 
population of France killed or wounded in war from 1630 to 1919, we find 
that from 1630 to 1789, the outbreak of the French Revolution, the maximum 
is 0.58, the minimum o.oi per cent. In the period from 1790 to 1819, which is 
roughly the period of the Napoleonic Wars, the figure rises steeply to 1.48, 
1. 19, 1.54 per cent, respectively, while it sinks in the period from 1820 to 1829, 
coincident with the revival of dynastic foreign policies, to the all-time low of 
0.001. While the figures for the remainder of the nineteenth century fit closely 
into the general picture presented by the whole period, the figure for the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century, the period of the First World War, rises 
to the all-time high of 5.63 per cent. It is also significant that while the whole 
period from 1630 to 1829 shows only for one decade, 1720-29, no war losses at 
all, there are five such decades in the nineteenth century alone, the century 
of colonial expansion. 

The picture is similar when we consider the figures for deaths in military 
service by centuries. The figures for Great Britain show the typical curve, 
slumping in the nineteenth century and rising steeply in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Great Britain had fifteen deaths in military service per thousand deaths 
for the total population in the seventeenth century, fourteen in the eighteenth, 
six in the nineteenth, and forty-eight in the twentieth up to 1930. The corre- 
sponding figures for France show a considerable rise in the eighteenth and 
no slump in the nineteenth century on account of the interruption of the 
period of limited warfare by the Napoleonic Wars. The figures are eleven for 
the seventeenth century, twenty-seven for the eighteenth, thirty for the nine- 
teenth, and sixty-three for the twentieth up to 1930. The destructiveness of mod- 
ern war, expressed in these figures, is still more strikingly revealed by the 
fact that in the preceding centuries by far the greater part of military losses 
was caused by diseases rather than by armed action. In consequence, losses 
through military action have increased relatively and absolutely to an enor- 
mous extent in the twentieth century. 

Unprecedented since the end of tlie religious wars are the losses which the 
civilian populations have suffered through military action in the wars of the 
twentieth century. There can be little doubt that the total civilian losses due 
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to military action m the Second World War surpass the total military losses. 
The number of civilians killed by the Germans through measures of deliber- 
ate extermination alone are estimated at close to twelve million. The French 
record of 5.63 per cent of the total population killed or wounded in the First 
World War has not even been approximated by France in the Second World 
War because of the relatively minor role it played in the military operations. 
But that record has been left far behind by the Soviet Union which must have 
lost during the Second World War in killed and wounded close to 10 per 
cent of the total population, that is, almost double the percentage of the 
French losses in the First World War.® Thus the trend toward an enormous 
increase in the destructiveness of modern war, to which the figures for the 
First World War testify, has continued m the Second at an accelerated pace. 
The invention of new destructive methods of warfare, either not used at all 
in the preceding world wars, such as bacteriological warfare, or used only on 
a small scale, such as poison gas, guided missiles, and atomic bombs, seems to 
insure a continuation and fuither acceleration of that trend. 


4. THE MECHANIZATION OF WARFARE 

The enormously increased destructiveness of twentieth<cntury warfare, 
for combatants and civilians alike, is the result of the mechanization of war- 
fare. Its effects in this respect are twofold: the ability to eliminate an unprece- 
dented number of enemies through one single operation or the accelerated 
multiple operation of a weapon, and the ability to do so over long distances. 
Both developments started in the fourteenth century with the invention of 
gunpowder and its use for artillery. But it was only in the late nineteenth 
century that these developments were speeded up to a considerable extent, 
and only our time has witnessed such an enormous acceleration of these trends 
as to amount to a revolution in the technology of war. 

The extreme slowness of these developments in the first six centuries of 
their history and the extreme rapidity in the seventh is illustrated by the his- 
tory of artillery. The guns with which the Turks besieged Constantinople in 
1453 could fire bullets weighing eight hundred pounds at a range of a mile, 
their rate of fire being seven rounds per day and one per night. In 1650 a 
cannon carrying a nine-pound shot had a point blank range of 175 yards, 
while two hundred years later the same range of an English nine-pounder 
smooth-bore was 300 yards. At the end of the eighteenth century, artillery was 
still regarded in most countries, with the one notable exception of France, as 
a subordinate and somewhat unbecoming weapon with which a gentleman 
would rather have nothing to do. Even Frederick the Great asked con- 
temptuously what was valuable about artillery, and what art there was in 
shooting well. Yet, only a few decades later, Napoleon could say: “It is with 


^ As to the contradictory figures of the Russian losses, see Dudley Kirk, Europe*s Poptihi- 
tion in the Interwar Years (Series of League of Nations Publications. II. Economic and Financial 
1946. II. A. 8), p. 69, note 24, p. 70, note 28; The World Almanac (ig46), p. 44; (1947), 
p. 521; (1948), p. 552. The estunatc in the text is derived from the preponderant estimates m 
these sources 
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the artillery that war is made,” and it has been estimated that in the century 
following this remark the efficiency of artillery increased ten times. 

The low esteem of the most potent and, together with the musket, lone 
representative of the mechanization of warfare remained traditional in the 
Prussian Army. In the eighteenth century, this contempt may not have been 
altogether without justification in view of the extreme slowness of loading, the 
inaccuracy of the aim, and the limited range (a maximum of 2,000 yards). 
But the nineteenth century witnessed a progress in the rapidity of fire and the 
range of firearms which foreshadowed the revolution of the twentieth. While, 
for instance, in i(S5o the number of bullets fired by a smooth-bore muzzle 
loader by a thousand men in one minute was 500 and their range about the 
same as it had been for the musket of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries, that is, less than ^00 yards, the corresponding figures for the 
needle gun are t,ooo rounds and 2,200 yards; for the model 2,000 rounds 
and 2,700 yards; for the model 1886, 6,000 rounds and 3,800 yards; and for the 
repeating riHc with charger in 1913, 10,000 rounds and 4,400 yards. Between 
1850 and 191^, the rapidity of fire had increased twentyfold and the range 
expanded sixteen times. Yet today we have machine guns which fire 1,000 
rounds a minute, making 1,000,000 for a thousand men where there were only 
10,000 in 1913, and even semiautomatic shoulder rifles, such as the Garand, are 
able to fire 100 aimed rounds per minute, that is, ten times more than the 
fastest small arms in 19x3. 

How great the progress made in this respect was between 1850 and 1913, 
and how overwhelming between 1913 and 1938, becomes apparent from a com- 
parison with the slow progress made between 1550 and 1850. In the mid- 
sixteenth century, the range of the hand cannon was about one hundred yards, 
and one round in two minutes was about the best rate of fire attainable. While 
in the First World War the maximum range of heavy artillery — with great 
inaccuracy in aim and excessive wear on the gun which was worn out after a 
maximum of thirty rounds — did not exceed 76 miles (attained only by the Ger- 
man forty-two centimeter guns), at the moment of this writing guided mis- 
siles, that is, containers of explosives traveling under their own power, with a 
range of 250 miles are available. The range of a fully loaded bomber capable 
of returning to its base after the execution of its mission was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500 miles at the end of the Second World War and has since been 
increased to exceed 2,000 miles. Thus, while at the turn of the century the 
maximum distance within which a nation could attack a point in enemy ter- 
ritory was a few miles, it had increased in the First World War to 76 miles 
for artillery and a few hundred miles for — inelTective and lightly loaded — 
aircraft, and in the Second World War to about 1,500 miles and stands now 
at somewhat more than 2,000. 

Yet if one considers the range of aircraft not in terms of their ability to 
return to their point of departure, but in absolute terms, the range of aircraft, 
as a weapon has already for all practical purposes become limitless. Tor the 
maximum range of an airplane at the moment of writing being 10,000 miles, 
there is obviously no place on earth which cannot be reached by air from any 
other place, provided the airplane is not expected to return to its base. More 
particularly, the distance between New York and Moscow over the Great 
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Circle Route is only 4,800 miles and the distance between any major city 
either in the United States and the Soviet Union and the other country’s ter- 
ritory hardly exceeds 6,000 miles. Consequently, an American or Russian air- 
plane, even operating under less than optimum conditions and carrying a 
substantial load of bombs, is able to drop its load over any major city of the 
other country or, for that matter, of any country. Warfare in the mid-twentieth 
century, then, has become total in that virtually the whole earth is apt to be 
made the theater of operations by any country fully equipped with the tech- 
nological instruments of the age. 

The extension of the range of instruments of war to the whole earth can 
mean much or little for the character of modern war and its bearing upon con- 
temporary world politics according to whether or not the increase in the 
destructiveness of war has kept pace with the increase in the range of its weap- 
ons. Through the enormous increase in destructiveness which has actually oc- 
curred during this century and, more particularly, in its fifth decade, modern 
war has transformed the potentialities of the total range of its weapons into 
the actuality of total war. 

Until the invention of artillery and aside from naval warfare, one military 
operation by one single man was as a matter of principle capable of eliminat- 
ing no more than one single enemy. One strike with a sword, one thrust with 
a spear or a pike, one shot from a musket would at best yield one disabled 
enemy. The first step toward mechanization taken at the end of the Middle 
Ages when gunpowder was used in warfare did not at first increase the ratio 
of one to one between military operation and eliminated enemy. Rather the 
reverse was the case. The loading and firing of an early musket, for instance, 
required as many as sixty different motions, executed generally by more than 
one man, and then the aim was so poor that only a small percentage of the 
shots fired would hit the target, eliminating one man. As for cannon, a con- 
siderable number of men were needed to bring it into position and load it and 
the poorness of the aim vitiated much of that collective effort. When a shot 
hit the target, however, the victims of one shot were at best counted by hardly 
more than the score. 

The situation changed rapidly only with the invention of the improved 
machine gun in the later part of the nineteenth century. With this weapon 
one man in one operation could fire hundreds of rounds with the optimum 
effect of eliminating in one operation nearly as many enemies as there were 
shots fired. The radical improvement of artillery, starting in about the same 
period, and succeeding developments in the fields of air and gas warfare 
brought about a considerable increase in the number of enemies capable of 
elimination in one operation by one or very few men. The number was cer- 
tainly still to be counted by the hundreds in the First World War, whose 
staggering losses are in the main accounted for by the machine gun mowing 
down charging infantry. Even during virtually the whole of the Second 
World War the number of victims of one direct hit by a block-buster could 
hardly have exceeded the thousand mark. 

Atomic warfare and, as a potentiality, bacteriological warfare have wrought 
in this respect a revolution similar to, yet far exceeding in magnitude, the 
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one which the machine gun had brought about a few decades earlier. A 
few men dropping one atomic bomb at the end of the Second World War 
disabled well over a hundred thousand of the enemy. With atomic bombs in- 
creasing in potency and the defense remaining as powerless as it is now, the 
number of the prospective victims of one atomic bomb, dropped over a 
densely populated region, will be counted in the millions. The potentialities 
for mass destruction inherent in bacteriological warfare exceed even those of 
an improved atomic bomb in that one or a few strategically placed units of 
bacteriological material can easily create epidemics affecting an unlimited 
number of people. 

However, weapons capable of destroying millions of people anywhere on 
earth can do no more than that and are to that extent a mere negative ele- 
ment in the scheme of things military and political. They may be able to 
break the will of the enemy to resist for the time being; but by themselves 
they cannot conquer and keep what has been conquered. To reap the fruits 
of total war and transform them into permanent political gains requires the 
mechanization of transport and communications. 

Nowhere, indeed, has mechanical progress in the last decades been more 
staggering than with regard to the ease and speed of transport and communi- 
cations. It can safely be said that the progress achieved in this respect during 
the first half of the twentieth century is greater than the progress in all of pre- 
vious history. It has been remarked that the thirteen days which it took Sir 
Robert Peel in 1(834 to hurry from Rome to London in order to be present at a 
cabinet meeting were exactly identical with the travel time allowed to a 
Roman official for the same journey seventeen centuries earlier. The best travel 
speed on land and sea throughout recorded history to close to the middle of 
the nineteenth century was ten miles an hour, a speed rarely attained on land. 
In the early twentieth century, railroads had increased the speed of travel by 
land to sixty-five miles an hour on the fastest train, six and a half times what 
it had been throughout history. Steamships had speeded up travel by sea 
to thirty-six miles an hour, three and a half times the maximum. Today 
the maximum speed of the airplane, at which travel might be possible 
under optimum conditions, is close to six hundred miles per hour, that is, 
ten and twenty times, respectively, more than the best travel speed about 
four decades ago, and sixty times more than it was a little more than a 
century ago. 

In 1790, it took four days in the best season to go from Boston to New 
York, a distance somewhat exceeding two hundred miles. Today the same 
time is sufficient for circling the globe, regardless of season. In terms of travel 
speed, Moscow is today as close to New York as Philadelphia was a century 
and a half ago, and the whole earth is considerably smaller than was the com- 
bined territories of the Thirteen States which founded the United States of 
America. How rapid this development has been especially in the last few 
years, leaving far behind the expectations even of expert observers, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the question which Professor Staley asked in 1939 while 
discussing the problems with which we are here concerned: “Is three hun- 
dred miles an hour an impossible passenger transport speed within twenty- 
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five years?” Only nine years later the cruising speed of the fastest passenger 
plane exceeds four hundred miles an hour. 

The significance of mechanical progress for travel, that is, transportation 
of persons, is virtually identical with its significance for transportation of 
goods, the mechanical means m both cases being virtually identical. The only 
difference might be found in the even greater rapidity of the mechanical de- 
velopment of the land-transport of goods because of its lower starting point. 
While today goods can be as speedily transported as persons, with the excep- 
tion of the heaviest goods at maximum speeds, before the invention of the 
railroad the limitations of space and of power imposed greater limitations 
upon the speed of the land-transport of goods than of persons. Thus the intro- 
duction of railroads in Germany before the middle of the nineteenth century 
increased the speed of the transportation of goods eight times, while the cor- 
responding increase for persons was hardly more than fivefold. 

The corresponding development is, however, incomparably more rapid 
in the field of oral and written communications. Here mechanical progress 
has far outstripped the one in transportation of persons and goods. Before the 
invention in the nineteenth century of the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
undersea cable, the speed of the transmission of oral or written communica- 
tions was identical with the speed of travel. That is to say, the only way to 
transmit such communications, aside from visible signals, was by the usual 
means of transportation. These inventions reduced the speed needed for the 
transmission of such communications from what had been formerly days and 
weeks to hours. Radio and television have made the transmission instantane- 
ous with the utterance. 


5. WAR FOR TOTAL SPARES 

These mechanical developments make the conquest of the world tech- 
nically possible, and they make it technically possible to keep the world in 
that conquered state. It is true that there have been great empires before. The 
Macedonian Empire stretched from the Adriatic to the Indus, the Roman 
Empire from the British Isles to the Caucasus, and Napoleon’s conquests from 
the borders of Gibraltar to Moscow. Yet these great empires either did not 
last or they lasted only because of an overwhelming differential in civilization, 
technical and otherwise, in favor of the ruling power as over against the sub- 
ject peoples. The expansion of the Roman Empire illustrates this point. Many 
of its moves resemble colonial expansion into politically empty spaces rather 
than the overpowering of first-rank competitors. The other empires, however, 
could not last and fell far short of conquering all of the known political world 
because they were lacking in those technological resources necessary for the 
subjugation and permanent control of great masses of people dispersed over 
wide expanses of territory. 

The technological prerequisites for a stable world-wide empire are es- 
sentially three in number: (i) enforced social integration through contral- 
to Eugene Staley, World Economy in Transition (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
I939)> P- 13- 
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ized control over the minds of the subjects of the empire, (2) sjjperinr_Qrgan- 
ized force at any ‘ point of possible disintegration within the empire, and 
(3) pemianency and ubiquity of these means of control and enforcement 
throughout the empire. None of these three military and political prerequi- 
sites has been achieved in the past, yet they are within the reach of our time. 

Then the means of communication were nonmechanical or, where me- 
chanical, they were strictly individualized and, hence, decentralized. News 
and ideas could be transmitted only by word of mouth, by letters, or through 
the printing press which one individual could operate in his home. In this 
field, then, the would-be conqueror of the world had to compete on an ap- 
proximately equal footing with an unlimited number of rivals. He could put 
his rivals into prison or condemn them to death if he was able to identify and 
apprehend them. But he could not smother their voices through a monopoly 
or near-monopoly of the collection and dissemination of news, of press, radio, 
and moving picture. Nineteen centuries ago, St. Paul could go from city to 
city and write letters to the Corinthians and Romans, spreading the gospel, 
which was about all that the representatives of the religion of the Roman 
Empire could do, and when he was executed he left thousands of disciples 
doing what he had done in ever more effective and widespread competition 
with the representatives of the state. What could St. Paul do in the world 
empire of tomorrow without a newspaper or magazine to print his messages, 
without a radio network to carry his sermons, without newsreel and tele- 
vision to keep his likeness before the public, probably without a post office 
to transmit his letters, and certainly without a permit to cross state lines 

The means of violence, as we have already pointed out, were in former 
times largely nonmechanical and always individualized and decentralized. 
Here, too, the would-be founder of a world empire met his future subjects, 
barring superior organization and training, on a footing of approximate equal- 
ity. Either side had virtually the same weapons with which to cut, to thrust, 
and to shoot. The conqueror, in order to maintain his empire, would have 
had to achieve the impossible by establishing everywhere actual superiority of 
organized force against all possible opponents. Thus the inhabitants of Madrid 
could on May 3, 1808, raise against the French conqueror the same arms which 
the latter had at his disposal and drive him from the city. Today the govern- 
ment of a world empire, appraised of a similar situation by radio, would 
send within a few hours a squadron of bombers and a score of transports 
loaded with parachutists, mortars, and tanks, weapons of which it has a 
monopoly or near-monopoly, to the revolting city and squelch the revolt with 
ease. The very threat of the intervention of such overwhelming force, ready 
to strike at any place at a moment’s notice, would discourage the mere thought 
of revolt. 

Finally, the mechanization of communications has relieved the would-be 
founder of a world empire from that dependency upon favorable climate and 
geographical location which proved the undoing of Napoleon and prevented 
less dynamic and less tempted leaders from even conceiving the idea of world 
conquest. The one great impediment to world conquest in this respect was 
the necessity, lasting well into the nineteenth century, to stop fighting during 
the late fall, winter, and early spring; for it was impossible to protect the 
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army in the field against the weather and supply it with the necessities of 
life and the implements of war. Thus the enemy, if he was not overpowered 
beyond the hope of recovery in one campaign, was given a chance to prepare 
himself for a new campaign in the next fighting season. War, then, resembled 
a boxing match in which the intermissions after each round were long 
enough virtually to assure the comeback of the weaker opponent provided he 
was not knocked unconscious. Under such circumstances, to think of world 
conquest would have been sheer folly, for the work of conquest done in one 
fighting season had to be largely redone in the next. Since victory was less the 
result of conquest and annihilation than of the comparatively greater ex- 
haustion of the vanquished, even the victor would have been far from pos- 
sessing the resources necessary to take on new enemies every spring until he 
had conquered the world. 

Yet, even if he had been brazen enough to start on the road to world con- 
quest, he could not have gone far. Incapable of maintaining actual superiority 
of armed strength throughout the conquered territories, he would have been 
constantly faced with the likelihood of revolts prepared and executed without 
his being able to meet them in time. The slowness of communications and the 
technical difficulties of transportation would have made it impossible for the 
would-be conqueror of the world to consolidate whatever permanent con- 
quests he might have been able to make. The further he extended the limits 
of his empire the greater would be the probability of his downfall. When 
Napoleon’s empire had reached the zenith of its power in 1812, it was also 
closer than ever before to its disintegration. For while Napoleon was fighting 
at the fringes of his domain, pushing them ever farther away from the French 
sources of his power, the victims of his conquest could prepare behind his 
back for liberation. When they struck, aided by the largely uncommitted and 
unconquered resources of Great Britain and Russia, the main bulk of Na- 
poleon’s forces was far away and had to be brought back to the scene of 
revolt in defiance of the winter season and with tremendous losses, to be 
beaten at the spot which not the conqueror, but the conquered, had chosen. 

Today the prospective conqueror of the world has technical means at his 
disposal for stabilizing beyond recall gains once made; for within the con- 
quered territory the superiority of organized force, of which we have spoken 
above, is at his disposal everywhere and at all times, regardless of season and 
distance. An incipient revolt occurring a thousand miles from the next con- 
centration of his air forces takes place in a distance of about twenty miles in 
terms of the Napoleonic technology of transportation and happens just around 
the corner in terms of the Napoleonic technology of communications. In 
other words, the conqueror is in a position to put all the modern techniques 
of mass propaganda into operation almost instantaneously in order to dissuade 
the disaffected from their undertaking. Within the span of a few hours, he 
can bring his superiority in organized force to bear upon the revolutionaries.^^ 


The failure of the plot against Hitler in 1944 well illustrates this enormous superiority 
of the government in the face of an attempted revolt, even if staged by pait of the armed forces. 
It shows, in particular, the decisive unportance of modern mass communications controlled by 
the government; for it was for all practical purposes the voice of Hidcr, spicakmg over the radio 
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Thus a conquest once made is made for good, from the point of view of 
the technological possibilities and barring, of course, blunders by the govern- 
ment, outside help from a superior force, or political and military contin- 
gencies* from within the empire. With these qualifications, a people once 
conquered will stay conquered, for it has no longer the means to revolt, and 
the chances are that the conqueror, through his monopolistic control of the 
means of communications, will have deprived it of the will to revolt as well. 
For as Edmund Burke has said: “Let us only suffer any person to tell us his 
story, morning and evening, but for one twelve-month, and he will become 
our master.” 

Today no technological obstacle stands in the way of a world-wide empire 
provided the ruling nation is able to keep its superiority in the technological 
means of domination. A nation which has a monopoly of atomic energy and 
of the principal means of transport and communications can conquer the 
world and keep it conquered, provided it is capable of keeping that monopoly 
and control. First of all, it will be able to mold the minds of the citizens of 
its world empire into a uniformity of submissiveness, of which the totalitarian 
societies of the recent past and present have given us fair samples. Under the 
assumption of a reasonably effective government, the will to revolt will at best 
be scattered and in any case it will lack political and military significance. 
Second, any attempt at revolt will meet with the speedy reaction of superior 
power and is thus doomed to failure from the outset. Finally, modern tech- 
nology makes it possible to extend the control of mind and action to every 
corner of the globe regardless of geography and season. 

6. TOTAL MECHANIZATION, TOTAL WAR, AND 
TOTAL DO MINTON 

This analysis of the mechanization of modern war and of its military and 
political implications would not be complete if it did not consider the over-all 
mechanization of Western culture, of which the mechanization of warfare is 
but a particular manifestation. F^or without that over-all mechanization the 
modern nations would never have been able to put mass armies into the field 
and keep them supplied with provisions and arms. Total war presupposes 
total mechanization, and war can be total only to the degree to which the 
mechanization ofliations waging it is total. 

From the beginning of history to the American Civil War and the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, all military movements were executed by muscular 
power. Men would carry themselves and the implements of war either with 
their own muscles or with those of animals. All military movements as well 
as the size and quality of arms and armies were limited by the natural quan- 


to the people and to some of the leaders of the rc\olt, which decided the issue in favor of the 
Kovernment. Cf. the excellent account in Allen W. Dulles, Germany's Vndergiound (New 
York* The Macmillan Company, 1947). 

“Thoughts on French Affairs,” Wor^s (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1889), 
IV, 328. 
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tity and quality of the available muscular power of men and beasts. It was 
the German Army which in 1870 for the first time used railroads systematic 
cally, after they had been used during the Civil War sporadically, as a means 
of transportation. The Germans thus gained a considerable strategic and tac- 
tical advantage over the French. Yet, as late as 1899, during the Boer War, as 
many as thirty-two oxen were used for drawing one five-inch gun. The slow- 
ness of the movement, the natural limitations of numbers which no human 
efiFort could overcome, and the requirements for the procurement and the 
transport of fodder made a war thus waged slow and cumbersome. It was the 
energy supplied not by muscle, but by coal, water, and oil, in the form of 
the steam engine, the turbine, the electric motor, and the internal combustion 
engine, which multiplied by many times the productivity of men in peace and 
war. Professor James Fairgrieve, speaking primarily of Great Britain, vividly 
describes the contribution of coal to this development: 

Then into this world oi agriculture and pasture and little market towns 
with a few ports and governmental cities there came, a little more than a century 
and a half ago, the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution. Coal, which up till 
then had been used here and there merely for domestic purposes, came to be 
used to drive machines which would do far more work than the individual man 
or animal, or even a number of men or animals could do. Man harnessed energy 
outside himself to do the things which before then he had to do himself with 
his own hands. Here was a tremendous new store of energy, not food energy at 
all, by which things could be done which could not be done before. Man has 
been able to use energy on a far vaster scale. ... A man’s clothing is prepared 
for him to the last stitch, so that there is very little clothes-making in the home. 
His food is to a very great extent made ready for his table, with the result that 
even in his home there is far less preparation of it, and in great cities food 
preparation on a large scale is such an industry that he may at almost any hour 
of the day or night obtain such a meal as suits his pocket or his palate. . . . 

It has been calculated that the coal used in our factories alone, all other uses 
whatsoever being excluded, gives the equivalent of the energy of 175,000,000 
hard-working men, and in such a useful form as men could never supply. The 
power of Greece, whereby she achieved such great things in all directions of 
human progress, was largely based in the first instance on the work done by the 
servile class. On the average each Greek freeman, each Greek family, had five 
helots whom we think of not at all when we speak of the Greeks, and yet these 
were the men who supplied a great part of Greek energy. In Britain, we 
may say, every family has more than twenty helots to supply energy, requiring 
no food and feeling nothing of the wear and tear and hopelessness of a servile 
life. With a population of 45 million men, women and children, Britain’s fac- 
tories are worked by 175 million man-power more. In comparison with the 
energy supplied to machines in which things are made to move by purely 
mechanical means, the physical energy supplied by the fewer than 20 million 
men and women scarcely counts. We have become a nation of engineers, press- 
ing buttons and pulling levers, oiling and packing, so that the great social ma- 
chine will work smoothly and as easily as possible. The inanimate helots grind 
our corn, make our clothes, fetch our food from the ends of the earth, carry us 
hither and thither to work and play, print our news and our books of wisdom, 
and perform numberless services of which the Greeks never dreamed. . . . 
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There are fifty inanimate slaves of the furnace for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. . . 

Th^. sayings lo labor by virtue of this mechanization are enormous. To 
quote Professor Fairgrieve again, “Between 1855 1^94 time of human 

labour required to produce one bushel of Indian corn on an average was 
reduced from four and a half hours to under three-quarters of an hour. Be- 
tween 1830 and 1896 the time of human labour required to produce a bushel 
of wheat was reduced from three hours to ten minutes.”^* American farm 
production in 1944 was the largest in history, while in the same year the num- 
ber of people employed in agriculture was the lowest for seventy years. While 
in technologically backward countries up to 90 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agriculture, the percentage of the total population working in 
agriculture in the United States declined from 50 per cent in 1870 to less than 
20 per cent in 1940. While in 1910 more than 30 per cent of the population of 
the United States was engaged in farming, producing 20 per cent of the na- 
tional income, the corresponding figures were 20 per cent of the population 
and somewhat more than 7 per cent of the national income in 1940, 15 per 
cent of the population and 10 per cent of the national income in 1946. 

Professor Hornell Hart reports the following examples illustrating the 
same trend in industry: 

Until 1730 spinning, for example, was all done by hand: the spinner slowly 
and laboriously drew out one strand at a time. During the past 200 years ma- 
chinery has so revolutionized the process that one operative takes care of 125 
spindles, all turning at a speed of 10,000 revolutions per minute. In the Philip- 
pines, where industry is still in the ancient man-power stage, a cargo of copra 
is loaded by 200 to 300 coolies; in San Francisco, with its Machine-Age economy, 
16 men unload the ship in one quarter of the time required to load it. The 
efficiency of the men working with power-machinery is fifty times that of the 
man-power loaders. One steam shovel does the work of 200 unskilled men; a 
glass blowing machine takes the place of 600 skilled workers; one automatic 
electric bulb machine produces as much as 2000 workers could formerly.^*^ 

A number of industrial processes have virtually eliminated human labor 
altogether. This is true particularly in the production of hydroelectric power 
which takes place without the presence of a single worker and is controlled 
by automatic electric signals. The production of pulp paper is entirely auto- 
matic from the feeding of the fluid pulp into the machinery to the emergence 
of the rolled paper. The same is true of the printing of newspapers from the 
feeding of the empty pulp into the machine to the emergence of the folded 
end-product. The manufacture of rayon and silk, of steel and automobiles, the 
production and canning of food, especially the processing of flour, have been 
mechanized with similar effects upon the increase in productivity and the dis- 
placement of muscular labor. While, owing to the small degree of mechaniza- 

Geography and World Power (8th ed.; London: University of London Press, Ltd., 1941), 
PP 314-17, 326. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 

Ibid., pp. 323-4. 

The Technique of Social ProgreK< (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1931), p. 134 
(Reprinted by permission of the publisher.) 
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tion in many productive processes, the over-all results of mechanization are 
considerably less impressive than these most spectacular examples would in- 
dicate, the trend is so general and so radical in some of the most important 
fields of production as to amount to a revolution — the greatest in recorded 
history — of the productive processes of mankind. 

It IS this revoluaon m the productive processes of the modern age which 
has made total war and world-wide dominion possible. Before its advent war 
was bound to be limited in its technological aspects. The productivity of a 
nation was not sufficient to feed, clothe, and house its members and to keep 
large armies supplied with the implements of war for any length of time. 
More particularly, national economies operated on so narrow a margin above 
the mere subsistence level that it was impossible to increase to any appreciable 
extent the share of the armed forces in the national product without endan- 
gering the very existence of the nation. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, it was not at all unusual for a government to spend as much as, or 
more than, two-thirds of the national budget for military purposes. A few 
times during that period military expenses consumed more than 90 per cent 
of the total outlay of the government. Military expenditures had, of course, 
precedence over all others, and the national product was too small to be taxed 
extensively for other purposes. Thus it was not by accident that before the 
nineteenth century all attempts at universal military service failed, for in 
the interest of keeping national production going, the productive classes of the 
population had to be exempt from military service. Only the scum which was 
unable to engage in productive enterprises and the nobility which was un- 
willing to engage in them could safely be conscripted. 

The Industrial Revolution and, more particularly, the mechanization of 
agricultural and industrial processes in the twentieth century have had a triple 
effect upon the character of war and of international politics. They have in- 
creased the total productivity of the great industrial nations enormously. They 
have, furthermore, reduced drastically the relative share of human labor in the 
productive processes. They have, finally, together with the new techniques in 
medicine and hygiene, brought about an unprecedented increase in the popu- 
lations of all nations. The increase in productivity thus achieved exceeds by 
far the increased demands upon the national product caused by the higher 
standard of living and the greater number of consumers. Excess in produc- 
tivity is now available for new purposes and it can be guided into the channels 
qf total war. The new energy created by the machine and much of the human 
energy which a century and a half ago was still absorbed in the business of 
keeping alive can now be employed for military purposes, either directly by 
way of military service or indirectly through industrial production. 

The human energy now available for war is not muscular energy only. 
The machine age has lightened immensely the intellectual and moral burden 
of keeping one’s self and one’s dependents fed, clothed, and protected from the 
elements and from disease, which a century and a half ago still absorbed most 
of the vital energies of most men. Moreover, it has provided most men with 
an amount of leisure which only few men have ever had before. Yet, para- 
doxically enough, by doing so it has freed tremendous intellectual and moral 
energies which have gone into the building of a better world, but which have 
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also gone into the preparation and the waging of total war. This concatena- 
tion of human and material forces, freed and created by the age of the ma- 
chine, has given war its total character.^® 

It h^s alsc^iven total war that terrifying, world-embracing impetus which 
seems to Be' safisfieT with nothing short of world dominion. With his intel- 
leCTlial and moral energies no longer primarily concerned about this life nor 
any more able to be deflected toward concern with the life thereafter, modern 
man looks for conquests, conquest of nature and conquest of other men. The 
age of the machine, which has sprung from man’s self-sufflcient mind, has 
instilled in modern man the confidence that he can save himself by his own 
unaided efforts here and now. Thus the traditional religions with their nega- 
tion of that confidence and their reliance upon divine intervention have be- 
come bloodless images of themselves. The intellectual and moral lifeblood of 
modern man streams into the political religions which promise salvation 
through science, revolution, or the holy war of nationalism. The machine age 
begets its own triumphs, each forward step calling forth two more on the road 
of technological progress. It also begets its own victories, military and politi- 
cal; for with the ability to conquer the world and keep it conquered, it creates 
the will to conquer it. 

Yet it may also beget its own destruction. Total war waged by total popu- 
lations for total stakes under the conditions of the contemporary balance of 
power may jend in world dominion or in world destruction or in botfirTdr" 
either one of the two contenders for world dominion may conquer with rela- 
tively small losses to itself; or they may destroy each other, neither being able 
to conquer; or the least' weakened may conquer, presiding over uhTversal 
dcYa §tatio n. Such arc the prospects which overshadow world politics as wd 
approach the half-way mark of the twentieth century. 

Thus we have gone full circle. We recognized the driving element of con- 
temporary world politics in the new moral force of nationalistic universalism. 
We found a simplified balance of power, operating between two inflexible 
blocs, to be the harbinger of great good or great evil. We discovered the 
menace of evil in the potentialities of total war. Yet the element which makes 
total war possible — the mechanization of modern life — makes possible also 
the moral force which, through the instrumentality of total war, aims at total 
dominion. 

In the words of Professor Nef: “Once the nations found issues which they were prepared 
to quarrel over, which it was possible to persuade the ordinary man to die for, there was no longer 
anything inherent in material conditions, to hold them back, or to chain the passions of their 
leaders.” “Limited Warfare and the Progress of European Civilization, 1640-1740,” The Review 
of Politics, VI (July, I944)» 3M- 
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THE PROBLEM OF PEACE IN 
THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY: 
PEACE THROUGH LIMITATION 



CHAPTER XXI 


Disarmament 


I. THK PROBLEM OF PEACE IN OUR TIME 

Two world wars within a generation and the potentialities of mechanized 
warfare have made the establishment of international order and the preserva- 
tion of international peace the paramount concern of Western civilization. 
War has always been abhorred as a scourge. As the rise of the territorial state 
transformed the Holy Roman Empire from the actual political organization 
of Christendom into an empty shell and a legal fiction, writers and statesmen 
reflected more and more on substitutes for the lost political unity of the West- 
ern World. Erasmus in the sixteenth century, Sully, fimeric Cruce, Hugo 
Grotius, and William Penn in the seventeenth, the Abbe de Saint-Pierre, 
Rousseau, Bentham, and Kant in the eighteenth were the great intellectual 
forerunners of the practical attempts to solve the problems of international 
order and international peace, which were undertaken in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Of these attempts, the Holy Alliance, the Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, the League of Nations, and the United Nations are the out- 
standing examples. These organizations and conferences, together with other 
less spectacular endeavors to shape a peaceful world, were made-possihleJ)y 
four facto rs — spiritual, moral, intellectual, and political — which started to 
converge at the begmning oF the nineteenth century and culminated in the 
theory and practice of international affairs prevalent in the period between 
the two world wars. 

Since the time of the Stoics and the early Christians, there has been alive 
in Western civilization a feeling for the moral unity of mankind which strives 
to find a political organization commensurate with it. The Roman Empire 
was such a political organization of universal scope. After its downfall, the 
Roman Empire remained throughout the ages a, symbolic reminder of the 
unity of the Western World and the ultimate goal and standard which in- 
spired Charlemagne no less than Napoleon and determined the policies of 
the Holy Roman Empire until the beginning of the religious wars. It is not 
by accident that the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire in 1801 coincided 
with Napoleon’s attempt to revive it and antedates by little more than a 
decade the beginning of that period of modern history which has made the 
restoration of international order one of its major objectives. 

The moral root of these attempts to establish a stable and peaceful inter- 
national order is to be found in the increase in the humaneness and civilized 
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character of human relations which the last centuries have witnessed in the 
Western World. The philosophy of the Enlightenment and the political 
theory of liberalism postulated respect for human life and the promotion of 
human welfare. The great political and social reforms of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries drew their inspiration from these postulates. To extend 
the reign of law, peace, and order to the international sphere was then the 
great humanitarian task which the modern age had to solve. 

The intellectual factor promoting this development is connected with the 
rise of the commercial classes first to social and then to political importance. 
With them rose to prominence the commercial and scientific spirit which 
dreaded war and international anarchy as irrational disturbances of the cal- 
culable operations of the market. “A war in the midst of different trading 
nations,” Diderot noticed, “is a fire disadvantageous to all. It is a process 
which threatens the fortune of a great merchant and makes his debtors turn 
pale.” ^ According to Kant, “the commercial spirit cannot co-exist with war.” “ 
Thus, toward the end of the eighteenth century, it had become the conviction 
of many that war was obsolete or m any case an atavism which a concerted 
rational effort of humanity could banish from the earth with relative ease. 

It v/as, however, the cataclysm of the Napoleonic Wars which demonstrated 
the need for supplementing the theoretical quest for the solution of the 
problem of international order and peace with practical measures. The im- 
portance of the Napoleonic Wars in this respect is twofold. They destroyed 
the balance of power and threatened temporarily to replace it with a universal 
empire. While this factor passed with the definitive defeat of Napoleon in 
1815, the other element has threatened the stability of the modern state 
system for a century and a half and has not yet spent its force. This other ele- 
ment is nationalism. The idea of nationalism, evoked by the French Revolu- 
tion and carried by the Napoleonic conquests through Europe, challenged the 
principle of dynastic legitimacy which had been the organizing principle of 
the modern state system and was still the foundation of the peace settlements 
of 1815. 

The convergence of these four experiences at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and their dynamic release into the political arena through the 
shock of the Napoleonic Wars provided the intellectual and moral energy 
which has sustained for the last century and a half the search for alternatives 
to war and international anarchy. This search, in so far as it has left the realm 
of mere ideas, hopes, and admonitions and has materialized in actual meas- 
ures and institutions of an international character (it is with the latter that we 
are here alone concerned), has been carried on through three different media: 
(i) limitation of the destructive and anarchical tendencies of international 
politics, (2) transformation of international politics by eliminating its destruc- 
tive and anarchical tendencies altogether, and (3) accommodation of diver- 
gent interests by depriving the destructive and anarchical tendencies of 
international politics of their rational objectives. 

Of the attempts to achieve peace through limitation the one which calls 
first for our attention is that of disarmament. 

1 “Fragments politiqucs,” (Euvres completes (Pans: Gamier Freres, 1875), IV, 42. 

2 Perpetual Peace (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1917), p. 157, 
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2. HISTORY OF DISARMAMENT 

Disarmament is the reduction or elimination of certain or all armaments 
for the purpose of eliminating the armaments race. By doing away with one 
oF the typical manifestations of the sffu^Ie for power on the international 
scene, it is believed that one can do away with the typical effects of that strug- 
gle: international anarchy and war. 

Two basic distinctions must be kept in mind: the distinction between gen- 
eral and local disarmament, and the distinction between quantitative and 
qualitative disarmament. When we speak of general disarmament, we refer 
to a kind of disarmament in which all the nations concerned participate. 
Examples are the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments of 1922, signed by all major naval powers, and the World Disarmament 
Conference of 1932, at which practically all members of the community of 
nations were represented. We speak of local disarmament when only a limited 
number of nations are involved. The 'Rii^-Bagot Agreement of 1817 between 
the United States and Canada is an example of this type. Quantitative dis- 
armament aims at an over-all reduction of armaments of most or all types. 
This was the goal of most nations represented at the World Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. Qualitative disarmament envisages the reduction or aboli- 
tion only of certain special types of armaments, such as the aggressive weapons 
which Great Britain tried to have outlawed by the World Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1932, or atomic weapons, the suppression of which has been under 
discussion by the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations. 

The history of the attempts at disarmament is a story of many failures and 
few successes. Both failures and successes point up the fundamental problems 
raised by disarmament as a device to insure international order and peace. 

The first practical step in favor of disarmament as a measure of general 
pacification ^ coincides with the beginning of that period of international re- 
lations in which statesmen to an ever increasing extent have dedicated their 
efforts to the establishment of international peace and order. In t8i6, the Czar 
of Russia proposed to the British government the “simultaneous reduction 
of the armed forces of every kind.” The British monarch replied by suggest- 
ing the implementation of the Russian proposal in the form of an interna- 
tional conference where the military representatives of all powers should 
determine the respective strength of the armies of each power. Austria and 
France expressed their sympathies with the proposal, which, however, was 
not seriously considered by any of the governments and thus remained with- 
out any practical results. In 1831, the French government made similar pro- 
posals to the representatives of the great powers. These proposals found a 
favorable reception, but nothing more was heard of them. The same must 
be said of the proposals which Napoleon III made in 1863, 1867, and 1869 for 
a general reduction of armaments. In 1870, immediately before the outbreak 
of the Franco-German War, Great Britain, on the instigation of France, 
twice approached the Prussian government on the question of the reduction 
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of armaments, but without success. Another such approach, this time under- 
taken by Italy m 1877, was similarly rejected by Germany. 

The First Hague Peace Conference of 1899 had as one of its main purposes 
the limitation of armaments and of military budgets. It was attended by the 
representatives of twenty-eight nations, among them all the major powers. 
The results of the deliberations of the Conference with regard to disarma- 
ment are embodied m two resolutions which speak for themselves. The com- 
mittee in which these deliberations took place declared that it was “of opinion 
that the restriction of military charges, which are at present a heavy burden 
on the world, is extremely desirable for the increase of the material and moral 
welfare of mankind.” ^ The full Conference, in adopting this resolution, ex- 
pressed “the wish that the governments taking into consideration the pro- 
posals made at the Conference may examine the possibility of an agreement 
as to the limitation of armed forces by land and sea, and of war budgets.” 

The Second Hague Peace Conference of 1907, attended by forty-four na- 
tions, confirmed “the resolution adopted by the Conference of 1899 in regard 
to the limitation of military expenditure; and inasmuch as military expendi- 
ture has considerably increased in almost every country since that time, the 
Conference declares that it is eminently desirable that the governments should 
resume the serious examination of this question.” The President of the Con- 
ference, the Russian delegate, summed up the efforts of both Conferences 
with regard to disarmament by thus commenting on this resolution: “If the 
question was not ripe in 1899, it is not any more so in 1907. It has not been 
possible to do anything on these lines, and the Conference today finds itself 
as little prepared to enter upon them as in 1899.” ® 

The Treaty of Versailles took another step toward disarmament as a means 
of general pacification by stipulating a drastic limitation of German arma- 
ments “in order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations.” ^ Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions more specifically declared “that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of international obligations.” 
It charged the Council of the League of Nations with the formulation of 
plans for such reduction. In pursuance of these stipulations, the Council estab- 
lished in 1925 a Preparatory Commission for a Disarmament Conference. Its 
tentative and incomplete conclusions were submitted to a World Disarma- 
ment Conference which convened at Geneva in 1932. With the withdrawal of 
Germany in October 1933, the Conference became moribund. Its general 
commission met for the last time in 1934. The World Disarmament Confer- 
ence was an unmitigated failure, unable to reach formal agreements of any 
kind. 

These efforts at general disarmament were interrupted by the Second 
World War. The Charter of the United Nations took up where the Covenant 


^ James Brown Scott, The Proceedings of The Hague Peace Conference, The Conference of 
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of the League of Nations had left off. According to Article ii, paragraph i, of 
the Charter, “The General Assembly may consider the general principles of 
cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and security, including 
the principles governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and 
may make recommendations with regard to such principles to the Members 
or to the Security Council or to both.” Article 26 of the Charter provides that 
“in order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s 
human and economic resources, the Security Council shall be responsible for 
formulating . . . plans to be submitted to the Members of the United Na- 
tions for the establishment of a system for the regulation of armaments.” 

In pursuance of these provisions of the Charter, the Assembly created 
through its resolution of January 24, 1946, an Atomic Energy Commission 
for the purpose of making specific proposals “for control of atomic energy to 
the extent necessary to insure its use only for peaceful purposes; for the 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and of all other 
major weapons adaptable to mass destruction.” ® With regard to so-called 
“conventional” armaments, the Assembly passed on December 14, 1946, a 
resolution on “Principles Governing the General Regulation and Reduction 
of Armaments.”® In it the Assembly recognized “the necessity of an early 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces” and called 
upon the Security Council to consider promptly the practical means necessary 
to that effect. Consequently, on February 13, 1947, the Security Council passed 
a resolution establishing a Commission for Conventional Armaments. The 
purpose of this Commission is the preparation of “proposals (a) for the gen- 
eral regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces, and (b) for 
practical and effective safeguards in connection with the general regulation 
and reduction of armaments.” Thus far neither the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments nor the Atomic Energy Commission have succeeded in 
reaching agreement of any kind on the substantive problems before them. 

The only successful disarmament provisions of the nineteenth century are 
found in the Rush-Bagot Agreement concluded in 1817 between the United 
States and Canada. It limits the naval forces on the Great Lakes to three ves- 
sels of equal tonnage and armament for each nation. Revised early in the 
Second World War in order to allow Canada to construct vessels on the Great 
Lakes for use against the Axis, it has remained in force to this day. 

The outstanding example of a venture in disarmament compounded of 
success and failure is the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments of 1922. This Treaty established approximate equality in capital 
ships between the United States and the British Empire, with the strength of 
Japan, France, and Italy trailing the English-speaking countries in this order. 
In consequence, the British Empire, the United States, and Japan scrapped 
about 40 per cent of their strength in capital ships. Furthermore, it was stipu- 
lated that replacements, to begin in 1931, should establish by 1942 a 5:5:3: 
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1.67:1.67 ratio for the capital ships of the British Empire, the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy. The Washington Conference, however, failed to 
produce agreement with regard to any naval craft other than capital ships, 
such as cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. 

The Geneva Naval Conference of 1927, attended only by Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States, likewise failed to reach agreement on this issue. 
Finally, at the London Naval Conference of 1930, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan agreed upon parity between the United States and Great 
Britain for cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, with Japan limited to approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the American and British strength in these categories. 
France and Italy did not accede to the Treaty, since Italy demanded parity 
with France, which France refused to concede. 

In December 1934, Japan served formal notice of its intention to terminate 
the Washington Treaty of 1922. It submitted to the London Naval Conference 
of 1935-36 a demand for parity in all categories of naval armament. This 
demand was rejected by the United States and Great Britain. In consequence 
Japan retook its freedom of action. The only result of the Conference which 
had any bearing upon the size of naval armaments was an agreement among 
the United States, Great Britain, and France, adhered to by Germany and the 
Soviet Union in 1937, which limited the maximum size of naval vessels, pro- 
vided that no other nation exceeded that maximum. A separate Anglo- 
German agreement, concluded in 1935, limited German total naval strength 
to 35 per cent of the British and allowed Germany a strength in submarines 
equal to that of the British Empire, provided that the total submarine ton- 
nage of Germany remained within the 35 per cent limit. 


3. FOUR PROBLEMS OF DISARMAMENT 

This record, long in failures and short in successes, raises four funda- 
mental questions. Success or failure of any particular attempt at disarmament 
depend upon the answers which can be given to these questions : 

(a) What is the ratio among the armaments of different nations to be.^^ 

(b) What is the standard according to which, within this ratio, different 
types and quantities of armaments are to be allocated to different nations } 

(c) Once these two questions have been answered, what is the actual 
effect of the answers in view of the intended reduction of armaments^ 

(d) What is the bearing of disarmament upon the issues of international 
order and peace.? 

a) The Ratio 

Armaments and the armaments race are a manifestation — and one of the 
most important manifestations — of the struggle for power on the interna- 
tional scene. From this fundamental fact all the technical arguments, pro- 
posals, counterproposals, and disagreements with regard to disarmament 
receive their significance. Nations arm because they want either to defend 
themselves against othei nations or because they want to attack them. All 
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politically active nations arc by definition engaged in a competition for power 
of which armaments are an indispensable element. Thus all politically active 
nations must be intent upon acquiring as much power as they can, that is, 
among other things, upon being as well armed as they can. Nation A which 
feels inferior in armaments to nation B must seek to become at least the equal 
of B and if possible to surpass B. On the other hand, nation B must seek 
at least to keep its advantage over A if not to increase it. Such are, as we 
have seen,^^ the inevitable effects of the balance of power in the field of 
armaments. 

What is at stake in the armaments race between A and B is the ratio of the 
armaments of both nations. Shall A and B be equal in armaments, or shall A 
be superior to B, or vice versa, and if so, to what extent? This question is 
necessarily first on the agenda of disarmament commissions and conferences. 
It can find a satisfactory answer only under three alternative conditions: 
(a) the nations concerned do not engage in competition for power with other 
nations; (b) a nation or group of nations have such a preponderance over 
another nation or group of nations that they are able to impose upon the 
latter a ratio favorable to themselves; (c) two or more nations find it ad- 
vantageous for the time being to engage in regulated rather than free com- 
petition for power and to enter into an armaments race within agreed-upon 
limits rather than into a wild scramble for increases in military strength. 

It IS obvious that these alternatives are likely to materialize only under the 
conditions of local disarmament. For only under such conditions is the com- 
petition for power likely either to be eliminated altogether or to be trans- 
formed into a regulated, relatively stable pattern which is reflected in the ratio 
of armaments. The few successful ventures into disarmament have actually 
all been of the local kind. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement, the Washington Treaty, and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement. The classic example of pattern (a) is the Rush- 
Bagot Agreement between the United States and Canada. In the relations of 
the two countries there is virtually no chance for a competition for power 
which might transform itself into an armed quest for each other’s territory. 
This absence of the possibility of armed conflict has made the thirty-eight 
hundred miles of Canadian-American frontier the longest unarmed frontier 
of the world. It also constitutes the political precondition for the permanent 
success of naval disarmament on the Great Lakes. 

The Washington Treaty of 1922 provides an example of pattern (a) with 
respect to the relations between the United States and Great Britain, and an 
example of pattern (b) with regard to the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain, on the one hand, and Japan, on the other. 

The United States sought parity with Great Britain in battleship strength. 
It was bound to achieve that parity because of its superior and militarily un- 
committed industrial resources. The only question was whether it would 
achieve parity by way of bitter and costly competition or by way of mutual 
agreement. Since there was no political conflict between the two countries 
which would have justified such competition, the two countries agreed upon 
a practically identical maximum tonnage for the battleships of both. 


See above, pp. 136, 137. 
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Furthermore, the First World War had made Japan the preponderant 
naval power in the Far East, thus threatening the interests of the United 
States and Great Britain in that region and inviting them to a naval arma- 
ments race. Such a race, however, the United States, for financial and psycho- 
logical reasons, was anxious to avoid. Great Britain, on the other hand, was 
tied to Japan by a military alliance. More particularly, the British dominions 
dreaded the possibility of finding themselves on the Japanese side m the event 
of a conflict between Japan and the United States. Thus Great Britain and 
the United States not only were not separated by political conflicts which 
might lead to war; they had also an identical interest in avoiding an arma- 
ments race with Japan. By dissolving the alliance with Japan and agreeing to 
parity with the United States on a level it could aflford, Great Britain solved 
Its politico-military problems m the field of naval armaments. By separating 
Great Britain from Japan and reaching parity with Great Britain cheaply, the 
United States, too, obtained what it wanted in that field. 

This understanding between the United States and Great Britain not only 
isolated Japan but placed it at the same time in a position of hopeless inferi- 
ority with regard to heavy naval armaments. Instead of embarking upon a 
ruinous armaments race which it had no chance of winning, Japan made the 
best of an unfavorable and humiliating situation: it accepted its status of 
inferiority for the time being and agreed upon stabilizing this inferiority at 
the ratio mentioned above. When the Anglo-American reaction to Japan’s 
invasion of China at the beginning of the thirties showed that the united 
front of Great Britain and the United States with regard to the Far East, 
which had made the Washington Treaty of 1922 possible, no longer existed, 
Japan at once freed itself from the shackles of that treaty. As far as the Japa- 
nese position vis-a-vis the Anglo-American naval supremacy was concerned, 
the disarmament provisions of the Washington Treaty were the product of a 
peculiar political situation. These provisions could not survive the political 
conditions which had created them. 

Of pattern (c) the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 is a typical 
instance. At that time the breakdown of the World Disarmament Conference 
and the policies of the German government demonstrated the unshakable 
resolve of the latter to rearm in order to attain what it called “equality” with 
the other major military powers. In relation to Great Britain rearmament 
could only mean sufficient strength in smaller craft to meet British superiority 
in capital ships. On the other hand, the British government was as firmly 
resolved not to engage in policies which were calculated to maintain the 
status quo with regard to Germany’s naval armaments. For such policies 
would involve the risk of war or at least of an uncontrolled armaments race 
with Germany and would in any case strengthen French and Russian in- 
fluence in Europe at the expense of Germany. In such circumstances the ques- 
tion before the British government was not how to prevent the naval 
rearmament of Germany, but how to preserve British naval supremacy in the 
face of it, without imposing upon Great Britain an expensive rearmament 
program. 

The Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 was the codification of these 
complementary interests of Great Britain and Germany. Great Britain held 
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German naval strength, in terms of tonnage, at a safe distance. In case of need 
it could even have increased that distance by increasing its own tonnage to 
such an extent and at such speed as to make it impossible for Germany with its 
belated start and committed resources ever to reach the agreed-upon maxi- 
mum of 35 per cent of the British tonnage. Germany received the recognition 
of its right to rearm within limits which, in view of its resources and other 
military commitments, it would in no event have been able to exceed in the 
immediate future. More particularly, the agreement gave Germany parity in 
submarines, the one naval weapon which, in view of its strategic position, 
was the natural means of attack and defense against a navy whose superiority 
in over-all tonnage and battleship strength was beyond challenge. In the 
spring of 1939, it had become unmistakably clear that Great Britain and Ger- 
many had entered upon an out-and-out armaments race in preparation for an 
inevitably approaching war. It was only in keeping with this change in the 
political situation that Germany, in April 1939, denounced the Agreement of 
1935 and resumed in law the freedom of action which its political objectives 
had already compelled it to resume in fact. 

It will be noted that in all these cases disarmament was agreed upon by 
^two nations or a limited number of nations and was, therefore, of a local char-* 
acter. It will also be noted that the agreed-upon ratio reflected either the ab- 
sence of competition for power, or the preponderance, unchallengeable for 
the time being, of one or more nations over another, or a temporary preference 
on either side for regulated rather than unregulated competition for power in 
the form of competition for armaments. 

What, then, are the chances for agreement upon a ratio of armaments to 
be reached when most or all the major powers are seeking general disarma- 
ment, while at the same time pursuing their contests for power? To put it 
bluntly, the chances are nil. All attempts at general disarmament, such as the 
two Hague Conferences, the Geneva Conference of 1932, the two disarma- 
ment commissions of the United Nations, as well as most of the local under- 
takings of the last century and a half, have not failed primarily because of 
shortcomings in preparation and personnel or of bad luck. They could not 
have succeeded even under the most favorable circumstances; for the contin- 
uation of the contest for power among the nations concerned made agreement 
upon the ratio of armaments impossible. Two examples will serve to illus- 
trate this statement: the controversies between France and Germany at 
the World Disarmament Conference of 1932, and the conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The World Disarmament Conference and the United Nations Com- 
missions. The First World War made France the preponderant military 
power in Europe and Tin the worU, It left Germany ^ t horoughly di.sarmed 
as to j^ncapacitate it for war with, any Hrsf-rate military power, let alone with 
France. This distribution of power persisted in principle, however modified 
by the secret rearmament of Germany and the increasing technological and 
strategic obsolescence of the French military establishment, when the World 
Disarmament Conference met in 1932. Germany’s avowed purpose at the 
Conference was to change that distribution of power. France’s avowed pur- 
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pose was to maintain it. Germany tried to attain its goal by obtaining recog- 
nition of “equality of right” as between France and itself to be transformed 
gradually, that is, within the span of a number of years, into actual equality 
of armaments. France, on the other hand, tried to realize its objectives by 
countering the German principle of equality with the principle of security. 
The French conception of security meant in practice that any increase in Ger- 
man military strength would be matched by an increase m French power. 
France, however, was already close to having exhausted its own military 
potentialities, while Germany had not even begun to tap its resources in popu- 
lation and industrial potential, to mention only its two most spectacular and 
portentous military assets in view of its relations with France. 

Under such circumstances, France, in order to be “secure” in its relations 
with a Germany of potentially superior power, had to look beyond its own 
borders for additions to its strength. France found these additions in three 
factors: in military alliances with Poland and the nations of the Little Entente 
— Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania; in new collective guarantees of 
the territorial status quo of the Treaty of Versailles; in the compulsory 
judicial settlement of all international disputes on the basis of the international 
law of the Treaty of Versailles. If the French proposals had been adopted by 
the Conference, any increase in German military strength would have been 
neutralized and deprived of all political e^^ects favorable to Germany. This 
would have been accomplished by judicial decisions upholding the status quo 
of Versailles and calling to its defense the combined might of virtually all the 
other nations of the globe. It is for this reason that the French proposals had 
no chance of being adopted. On the other hand, if the German plan had been 
adopted by the Conference, the international order of Versailles and the 
status quo established by the victory of the Allies in the First World War 
would have gradually, but inextricably, crumbled away until Germany, by 
virtue of its superior military potential, would have transformed itself from 
the vanquished into the victor. 

Hence, the controversy between France and Germany as to the ratio of 
their respective armaments was in its essence a conflict over the distribution 
of power. Behind what the delegates to the Disarmament Conference ex- 
pressed in the ideological terms of security vs. equality, retrospective analysis 
discovers the moving force of international politics: the desire to maintain the 
existing distribution of power, manifesting itself in a policy of the status quo, 
on the one hand, and the desire to overthrow the existing distribution of 
power, expressing itself in a policy of imperialism, on the other. To expect, 
then, that France and Germany could agree upon the ratio of their respective 
armaments was tantamount to expecting that they could agree upon the dis- 
tribution of power between them. Agreement on the latter issue in the form 
of a compromise between actual French preponderance and potential German 
preponderance might perhaps — and the doubt looms large — have been pos- 
sible in the twenties. It was out of the question on the eve of Hitler’s ascent to 
power, and thus agreement on the ratio of armaments was likewise out of the 
question. 

For Germany to give up the demand for equality in armaments would 
have meant to accept its inferiority in power as permanent and legitimate and 
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to renounce all aspirations to become again the predominant power in Europe. 
For France to give up its demands for security would have meant to relin- 
quish its position as the preponderant power in Europe and as the first mili- 
tary power in the world and to acquiesce in the comeback of Germany as a 
first-rate power. The impasse between France and Germany with respect to 
the ratio of their respective armaments was, therefore, incapable of solution 
in terms of disarmament. Since it was a manifestation of the struggle for 
predominance between the two countries, this impasse could have been solved 
only in terms of the general distribution of power between them, if it could 
have been solved at all. 

The conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union over the con- 
trol of atomic energy, of which the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is the scene, is essentially a new production of the play which was staged 
at the World Disarmament Conference in the early thirties. The settings now 
are simpler, the language coarser; all scenes not necessary for the main plot 
have been cut out, and new actors have taken over. But the essentials of the 
plot and the ending have not changed. The United States now plays the role 
which France played after the First World War, and the Soviet Union recites 
the text which Germany made familiar to the world. The issue, in the lan- 
guage of disarmament, is again security vs. equality. The monopoly of the 
atomic bomb gives the United States a military advantage over the Soviet 
Union, which the United States is willing to give up only in return for ade- 
quate guarantees against any other nation’s being able to use atomic weapons. 
During the period of transition from an atomic armament race to the abo- 
lition of all atomic armaments guaranteed by international safeguards, the 
United States would retain its superiority. This superiority would be fully 
and definitely relinquished only at the end of that period when the system of 
international guarantees would have proved to be in working order. Ulti- 
mately the American plan would transform the ratio in atomic weapons, 
which now stands at X : O in favor of the United States into the ratio of O : O. 

This willingness on the part of the United States to give up this military 
advantage over the Soviet Union altogether seems to be in marked contrast 
to the French attitude toward Germany at the World Disarmament Confer- 
ence; for France was willing to modify its advantage over Germany, but not 
to forego it. The difference in attitude, however, results from the difference 
between atomic and traditional weapons and thus tends rather to accentuate 
the essential similarity of both situations. The preponderance of the United 
States in atomic weapons is bound to be temporary. In the not too distant 
future the Soviet Union will certainly have atomic weapons. If the ratio of 
X : O is not transformed now into 0:0, it will inevitably be transformed 
later into X : Y. Yet, concerning atomic weapons, X = Y. In other words, once 
the Soviet Union has atomic weapons, it matters little that the United States 
will have more atomic weapons than the Soviet Union. It requires only a 
limited number of atomic bombs to destroy the military potential of the 
United States. This destruction will deprive the United States of the ability 
to win a war against the Soviet Union, however much damage it might be 
able to do by dropping a superior number of atomic bombs on Russian 
territory. 
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The situation is entirely different for traditional weapons. A preponder- 
ance in quantity in this case means generally a preponderance in quality. 
Nation A whose machine guns equal the quantity X is generally that much 
stronger in this category of weapons than nation B which possesses only the 
quantity Y of that weapon. The equation X = Y does not hold true here. 
Rather X — Y = the margin of superiority of A over B. It is for this reason 
that the disarmament policies of France in the thirties differed from the poli- 
cies of the United States in the Atomic Energy Commission despite the essen- 
tial similarity of the problem which both countries had to face. 

The Russian conception of atomic disarmament reverses the sequence 
which the American plan envisages. Instead of security first, equality later, 
the Russian conception postulates the immediate establishment of the equa- 
tion 0=0, the creation of guarantees against atomic armaments to be left to 
later diplomatic negotiations, which might or might not succeed. In other 
words, the Soviet Union wants the United States to stop the manufacture of 
atomic weapons and to destroy its existing atomic weapons at once, without 
the Soviet Union giving any material guarantees on its part not to engage in 
such manufacture itself. 

If this state of affairs could actually be brought about it would give the 
Soviet Union two military advantages. On the one hand, it would wipe out 
with one stroke the superiority of the United States over the Soviet Union 
with regard to atomic weapons, which is of course a very important, if not 
decisive, factor in the over-all military preponderance of the United States 
over the Soviet Union. On the other hand, it would give the Soviet Union an 
opportunity — its only opportunity — of gaining superiority in atomic weap-" 
ohs over the United States. The Soviet Union would also obtain equality ih 
atomic weapons under the American plan; that is, the equality of zero, even 
though only in the future and with the proviso that this equality could never 
be transformed into superiority. The Russian plan would give the Soviet 
Union that equality of zero right away and with it its only chance to become 
superior to the United States some time in the future.^” 

It is significant in view of the fundamental interests involved that the 
general discussion on security, apart from the specific issue of atomic disarma- 
ment, has centered upon implementation of Article 43 of the Charter of the 
United Nations which provides for the establishment of a United Nations 
Armed Force. Consistent with its general position, the United States has de- 
clared the existence of a United Nations Armed Force, sufficient to give 
security from aggression to the member states, to be the precondition for 
disarmament. Equally consistent with its general position, the Soviet Union 
has denied that such a relation exists.^^ The issue of security before disarma- 
ment, stressed by the status quo nation, vs. security through disarmament, 
upheld by the imperialistic nation, again comes to the fore. 

The conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union, like that be- 
tween France and Germany of the early thirties, then, is fought on two levels: 
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on the superficial level of disarmament and on the fundamental level of the 
struggle for power. On the level of disarmament the conflict resolves itself 
into a controversy between two theoretical conceptions : security first, equality 
later vs: equality first, security later. On the level of the struggle for power, 
the conflict is posed in terms of two antagonistic international policies: de- 
fense of the status quo anticipating its inevitable change within certain fore- 
seeable limits vs. overthrow of the status quo. The United States seeks to 
maintain its superiority in atomic weapons as long as possible and under all 
circumstances to prevent that superiority from shifting to the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, seeks to end the superiority of the 
United States as soon as possible and to gain superiority for itself. Thus, in 
the field of atomic weapons, the United States pursues potentially (that is, if 
security cannot be achieved) an out-and-out policy of the status quo, while the 
Soviet Union is ready to embark potentially (that is, if equality cannot be had 
without security) upon an out-and-out policy of imperialism. 

Such is the nature of the power conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Of this conflict the controversy on atomic disarmament and on 
the composition of the United Nations Armed Force is merely an outward 
expression, following the contours of the conflict as the cast of clay follows the 
shape of the form into which it is molded. As the cast can only be changed 
by changing the mold, so the problem of atomic disarmament can only be 
solved through a settlement of the power conflict from which it has arisen. 

h ) Standards of Allocation 

The question as to the ratio among the armaments of different nations is 
the most important problem which an attempt at disarmament must solve. 
Once it is solved another question must be answered. It is less fundamental 
than the problem of the ratio, but full of practical difficulties in which the 
power relations of the nations concerned are again reflected. This question 
con^rns the standards according to which different types and quantities of 
anjiaments are to be allocated to different nations within the agreed ratio. 
The Preparatory and World Disarmament Conferences of Geneva had to 
face that question innumerable times. The voluminous literature which these 
conferences have left is in its futility and inconclusiveness a monument to the 
hopelessness of the task in view of the conditions under which it was under- 
taken. 

At the World Disarmament Conference, Germany, as we have seen, de- 
manded equality in armaments with France. France agreed to that ratio as 
an abstract principle, provided the problem of security could be solved to its 
satisfaction. However, once the ratio was agreed upon in the abstract, what 
did equality mean in the concrete with respect, let us say, to armed effectives, 
trained reserves, heavy artillery, total number and types of aircraft, and so 
forth.? 

The standard to be employed was obviously sought for in the military 
needs of the two countries. These military needs were defined in terms of 
defense. Defense against whom? The answer given implicitly and explicitly 
was: defense primarily against each other. It was the inevitable result of this 
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definition that the military needs of the two countries could not be identical. 
The different strategic positions of the two countries — to mention, at this 
point, only one factor among many — required defensive armaments different 
in quality and quantity. Equality in armaments, then, could not mean mathe- 
matical equality in the sense that France and Germany should have armed 
effectives, trained reserves, artillery, and air forces absolutely equal in quality 
and quantity. Equality could only mean equality in the defensive position of 
each country against foreign attack. 

'"'Tt'was, thehjTncumbent upon the World Disarmament Conference to eval- 
uate, first, the risks of foreign attack against each country; second, the means 
of defence other than armaments, such as geographical locatfon, self-suffi^ 
ciency in food and raw materials, industrial capacity, number and quality of 
population; t^hird, the need for armaments in view of the other two factors. 
This threefold task confronted the Conference with three difficulties which 
proved to be insuperable. 

First, that task could not be accomplished without the evaluation of the, 
power of one nation in comparison with the power of other nations. We have 
tried to show earlier in this book how difficult, speculative, and, in certain 
areas, almost impossible such a comparative evaluation is. If the data of such 
an evaluation go into the standards for the allocation of armaments, these 
standards must become highly subjective and, hence, make for controversy 
rather than agreement. 

Second, that task requires the assessment of the political intentions of the 
governments concerned. Since all nations habitually protest their peaceful 
intentions, the recognition of the need for defensive armaments on the part of 
all nations implies mistrust of the peaceful declarations of all nations at least 
by some other nation. All nations declare that they must be able to defend 
themselves against attack, but with this declaration every nation imputes ag- 
gressive intentions at least to some other nation. To reach agreement among 
the nations concerned as to who must defend himself against whom is ob- 
viously made impossible by the very nature of the controversy. 

Finally, and most importantly, the controversies which are bound to ensue 
on the issues thus raised will inevitably reflect the actual and anticipated poli- 
cies of the nations concerned. The nation which has aggressive tendencies 
against another or fears aggressive tendencies on the part of another — and 
all nations are in the latter category — is compelled by considerations of self- 
interest to keep the estimate of its own defensive needs as high as possible and 
to reduce those of its rivals to the lowest possible point. In other words, what 
the different nations want to achieve through their foreign policies — the re- 
tention and aggrandizement of their own power and the containment and 
reduction of that of their rivals — is expressed in numerical terms in the eval- 
uation of their own and other nations’ military needs. The standards they 
apply are determined by their political aims and not by anything remotely 
resembling objective criteria. Therefore, these standards are incapable of deter- 
mination through free agreement of the nations concerned without an agreed 
settlement of the political issues which call for armaments on the part of all 


See above, Chapter VIII. 
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nations. The problem of the standards for the allocation of armaments, then, 
presents itself in the same terms as the problem of the ratio: p olitic al settle- 
ment must precede disarmament. Without political settlement/Hi^rmament 
has no chance for success. 

The two striking illustrations of this relation between political settlement 
and agreement on the standards for the allocation of armaments are again 
provided by the conflict between France and Germany at the World Dis- 
armament Conference and by the antagonism between the United States and 
the Soviet Union in the United Nations. 

In view of their unsettled conflict over the status quo of Versailles, France 
translated the abstract ratio of equality into standards ot actual armaments 
apt to perpetuate its preponderance. On the other hand, Germany trans- 
formed the same ratio into concrete standards which, if effectuated, would 
have carried it to preponderance over France. Thus France insisted upon its 
need for a larger army than Germany’s because of the larger German popu- 
lation and its greater rate of increase. Germany countered by pointing to the 
superiority of France in trained reserves and to the larger reserves of man- 
power and raw materials in the French colonial empire. Germany demanded 
a certain amount of artillery and airplanes because of its geographical posi- 
tion in the midst of potentially hostile nations. France denied that need by 
reminding the Conference of its own special defense needs in view of its lack 
of natural strategic frontiers with Germany and of the fact that thrice within 
a century France had become the victim of German invasion. One could 
write the history of the World Disarmament Conference in terms of that 
conflict for power between France and Germany, a conflict which precluded 
even agreement on small technical details. The contradictory claims for power 
of the competing nations were reflected in their contradictory claims for arms. 

However, aside from the political issues which stood between France and 
Germany, the problem of comparative evaluation presented a formidable 
obstacle with which the World Disarmament Conference wrangled in vain. 
What was the value of 100,000 trained French reserves in terms of a corre- 
sponding number of effectives of the German Army? Was it 50,000, 60,000, 
80,000, 100,000, or perhaps 120,000? What was the margin of superiority of 
German industrial capacity over the French worth in terms of numbers of 
French tanks, artillery, and aircraft? How many Germans in excess of the 
French population were equal to how many French colonials? Obviously 
there can be no answer to such questions in the terms of mathematical exacti- 
tude in which the World Disarmament Conference conceived of them. What 
answer there is to such questions must be sought by means of political bar- 
gaining and diplomatic compromise. In the historic instance which we have 
been considering the employment of such methods presupposed the settle- 
ment of the political conflict. Its continuance made it impossible for France 
and Germany to agree on standards for the allocation of different quantities 
and types of arms through the techniques of accommodating diplomacy. 

Contemporary attempts at disarmament have not even reached the stage 
where a subcommittee of the United Nations Commission for Conventional 
Armaments might raise the question of how many divisions of Russian in- 
fantry equal one American atomic bomb. Yet in the preliminary discussions 
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concerning the frame of reference for the work of the Commission it was just 
the relation between the American monopoly of the atomic bomb and 
the Russian superiority in armed effectives which gave rise to controversies 
and illuminated the power conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Concerning the actual distribution of armed strength between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, two fundamental facts and interests de- 
termine the policies of the two nations. The two fundamental facts are the 
temporary American monopoly of the atomic bomb and the actual and po- 
tential military preponderance of the Soviet Union on the continents of Eu- 
rope and Asia. The paramount interest of the Soviet Union is to make the 
period of American supremacy in atomic weapons as short as possible, while 
perpetuating its own military preponderance on the continents of Europe 
and Asia. The United States is vitally interested in retaining its monopoly of 
atomic weapons as long as possible and to reduce the Russian preponderance 
on those continents. The policies of both countries with respect to disarma- 
ment in traditional weapons are the true reflection of those facts and interests. 

The Soviet Union is anxious to make an end to the American monopoly 
of the atomic bomb. To that purpose it tried to make the frame of reference 
of the Commission for Conventional Armaments so wide as to include atomic 
weapons. So wide a reference would have given the Soviet Union another ave- 
nue of attack against the American monopoly. Furthermore, it would have 
given the Soviet Union the opportunity of playing out its superiority in other 
fields, especially in armed effectives, against the American position. The 
United States, on the other hand, is anxious to keep the monopoly of the 
atomic bomb as long as possible and to use its superiority in this respect to 
full advantage by keeping the issue of atomic disarmament strictly apart from 
all the other issues pending between itself and the Soviet Union. To that end, 
the United States has insisted that the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission remain solely responsible for atomic disarmament. Knowing that its 
monopoly can only be temporary, the United States has also insisted that 
atomic disarmament have priority over all other types of disarmament. Only 
if agreement on atomic disarmament plus security has been reached before 
other nations have acquired atomic weapons can the United States remain 
secure from atomic attack.^^ 

''^h^ther the issue is one of the over-all ratio of the armaments of 
different nations or whether the issue is the standard for allocating different 
types and quantities of arms, these issues are incapable of solution in their 
own terms, so long as the conflicts of power from which they have arisen 
remain unsolved. 


c) Does Disarmament Mean Reduction of Armaments? 


Let us consider the few instances in which these issues were actually solved 
and agreement on the ratio and allocation of armaments was reached, and 
let us ask ours elves what was the effect of these agreements on the quality 


pof tjje relevant discussions in the Uni 
S/C.3/S.R.5, S/C.3/Corr. i,S/a3/i2. 
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and quantity of armaments of the nations concerned. Three treaties need to 
be considered: the Washington Treaty of 1922, the London Treaty of 1930, 
and the Anglo-German Agreement of 1935. 

By virtue of the Washington Treaty, the American, British, and Japanese 
strength in capital ships was reduced by about 40 per cent. A total of severity 
ships was scrapped by the signatories. To that extent the Washington Treaty 
provided for a general reduction of armaments. Two factors must, however, 
be noted. On the one hand, the reduction was to be only temporary. The 
Treaty stipulated that the five signatories could in 1931 start to build replace- 
ments which by 1942 would have established the ratio of 5:5:3:1.67:1.67. In 
1931, the period of the reduction of armaments with regard to capital ships 
came to an end and was replaced by a period of regulated competition for 
armaments. 

On the other hand, due to the rapid development of the technology of 
war, especially with regard to fire power and aircraft, the kind of capital 
ships in use during the First World \\^ir tended to become obsolete at a faster 
rate than any other type of weapon with the exception of airplanes. Mindful 
of the lessons of the First World War, an increasing number of experts be- 
lieved that the battleship as such had become outmoded, that at best it was a 
waste of money, and that the future of naval power lay in light and speedy 
vessels with high fire power. If it is assumed that such considerations should 
have had weight with the signatories of the Washington Treaty, the reduc- 
tion in battleship strength would then appear as recognition of the decline 
of the battleship as a weapon. Since the signatories would in any event have 
scrapped a considerable number of their battleships, they might as well do it 
in concert and according to plan as by unregulated competition. 

As if to support that assumption, the Washington Treaty was the signal 
for an armament race among the signatories in all vessels not covered by the 
Treaty, especially in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Those were, as we 
have seen, the vessels most important for modern naval war. At least in its 
effects, therefore, the Washington Treaty neutralized competition in that 
sphere of naval armaments where competition was not likely to be keen. By 
the same token it freed energies and material resources and thereby stimu- 
lated competition in those branches of naval armaments in which the naval 
powers were most likely to compete. 

Whatever the motives of the signatories and whatever its effects, the Wash- 
ington Treaty actually limited certain naval armaments. The same cannot be 
said of cither the London Treaty of 1930 or of the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1935. The main achievement of the London Treaty was agreement among 
the United States, Great Britain, and Japan with regard to the tonnage of 
crui^r^'dekroyers, and submarines. The London Treaty purported to provide 
for the limitation of the naval strength of the respective nations in these cate- 
gories of vessels. In actuality, however, it provided for the rearmament of the 
United States and Japan within the limits established by the maximum 
strength of the British Navy in these categories. 

The Treaty gave parity to the United States and Great Britain with Japan 
trailing at about two-thirds of the maximum. By doing so, however, the 
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Treaty simply recognized as legitimate the existing naval supremacy of Great 
Britain, especially in cruisers, and perpetuated this supremacy for all prac- 
tical purposes. For the tonnage allocated by the Treaty was so high as to be 
out of reach for Japan and to be attainable by the United States at a cost (a 
billion dollars over five years) which was then considered by American pub- 
lic opinion as out of the question. In other words, the Treaty allowed the 
United States to bring its naval strength in the three categories up to Great 
Britain’s if it wanted to spend the money, which obviously the United States 
did not.^® The Treaty allowed Japan to have about two-thirds of the tonnage 
of the United States and Great Britain if it could afford to build this fleet, 
which obviously Japan could not. The only contribution which the London 
Treaty made to the limitation of naval armaments, then, consisted in the 
establishment of a maximum which no signatory was allowed to exceed and 
which the United States and Japan were unlikely even to reach. Thus, far 
from reducing armaments, the Treaty allowed for their increase within cer- 
tain limits. 

Furthermore, even this agreement as to maximum tonnage was in its very 
existence qualified by the continuing freedom of France and Italy, who did 
not sign the Treaty, to increase at will their armaments in the respective cate- 
gories. In order to meet a possible threat from this quarter to the interests of 
any of the signatories, especially of Great Britain in the Mediterranean, the 
Treaty restored complete freedom of action to any signatory if in its opinion 
new construction by a non-signatory adversely affected its national security. 
In case a signatory increased its tonnage on these grounds beyond the limits 
of the Treaty, the two other nations were allowed to increase their own naval 
strength in proportion. What would have remained of the London Treaty in 
such an exigency would have amounted to nothing more than an armaments 
race whose pace would follow a certain rhythm determined by one or the 
other of the great naval powers. 

Not more than a word need be said about the Anglo-German Naval 
Agreement of 1935. This agreement, couched in the terminology of limitation, 
had nothing to do with disarmament. It provided frankly for the naval re- 
armament of Germany within limits which Germany could not and did not 
want to exceed at that time and which, short of war, Great Britain could not 
prevent Germany from reaching. 

d ) Does Disarmament Mean Peace? 

Disarmament has been capable of realization only under extraordinary 
conditions. Even when it seemed to have been realized, more often than not 
disarmament meant increase in armaments rather than reduction. These con- 
siderations, however, are but preliminary to the question which is decisive in 
the context of our discussion. What is the bearing of disarmament upon the 
issues of international order and peace Provided the nations of the earth 
could agree upon quantitative or qualitative disarmament and would actually 

I'he United Slates spent for the construction of ships of all kinds in the fiscal years 
I ^> 3 1-35 total of somewhat more than 324 million, that is, less than a third of a billion dollars. 
{The Wotld Almanac for 1947, p. 8x2.) 
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disarm in accordance with the agreement, how would such reduction of all, 
or elimination of certain, armaments affect international order and peace? 

At the foundation of the modern philosophy of disarmament there is the 
assumption that men fight because they have arms. From this assumption the 
conclusion follows logically that if men would give up all arms all fighting 
would become impossible. In international politics only the Soviet Union has 
actually taken this conclusion seriously — and it is questionable whether it 
was very serious after all — by submitting to the World Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1932 proposals for complete, universal disarmament (with the ex- 
ception of light arms for police functions). The contemporary Russian attitude 
with respect to atomic disarmament is somewhat in keeping with that posi- 
tion. But even where less extreme conclusions are drawn, the proposition is 
tacitly admitted that there exists a direct relation between the possession of 
arms, or at least of certain kinds and quantities of arms, and the issue of war 
and peace. 

Such a relation does indeed exist, but it is the reverse from that which the 
advocates of disarmament assume it to be. Men do not fight because they have 
arms. They have arms because they deem it necessary to fight. Take away 
their arms, and they will either fight with their bare fists or get themselves 
new arms with which to fight. What makes for war are the conditions in the 
minds of men which make war appear the lesser of two evils. In those condi- 
tions must be sought the disease of which the desire for, and possession of, 
arms is but a symptom. So long as men seek to dominate each other, to take 
away each other’s possessions, fear and hate each other, they will try to satisfy 
their desires and to put their emotions to rest. Where an authority exists 
strong enough to direct the manifestations of those desires and emotions into 
nonviolent channels, men will seek only nonviolent instruments for the 
achievement of their ends. In a society of sovereign nations, however, which 
by definition constitute the highest authority within the respective national 
territories, the satisfaction of those desires and the release of those emotions 
will be sought by all the means which the technology of the moment provides 
and the prevailing rules of conduct permit. These means may be arrows and 
swords, guns and bombs, gas and directed missiles, bacteria and atomic 
weapons. 

To reduce the quantity of wejmons actually or potentially available at any 
particular time could have no influence upon the incidence of war; it could 
conceivably affect its conduct. Nations limited in the quantity of arms and 
men would concentrate all their energies upon the improvement of the 
quality of such arms and men as they possess. They would, furthermore, 
search for new weapons which might compensate them for the loss in quan- 
tity and assure them an advantage over their competitors. 

To eliminate certain types of weapons altogether would have a bearing 
upon the technology of warfare and through it upon the conduct of hostilities. 
It is hard to see how it could influence the frequency of war or do away with 
war altogether. Let us suppose that it were possible, for instance, to outlaw 
the manufacture and the use of atomic bombs. What would be the effect of 
such a prohibition, provided it were universally observed.? It would simply 
reduce the technology of war to the level of the morning of July 16, 1945, 
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before the first atomic bomb was exploded in New Mexico. The nations ad- 
hering to the prohibition would employ their human and material resources 
for the development and discovery of weapons other than atomic bombs. The 
technology of warfare would change, but not the incidence of war. 

The abortive attempts of Great Britain to have the World Disarmament 
Conference outlaw aggressive, in contrast to defensive, weapons illustrate the 
impossibility of solving the problem by way of qualitative disarmament. Great 
Britain started with the assumption that the ability to wage aggressive war 
was the result of the possession of aggressive weapons. The conclusion fol- 
lowed that without aggressive weapons there could be no aggressive war. 
However, the conclusion falls with the assumption. Weapons are not aggres- 
sive or defensive by nature, but are made so by the purpose they serve. A 
sword, no less than a machine gun or a tank, is an instrument of attack or 
defense according to the intentions of its user. A knife can be used for carving 
meat, for performing a surgical operation, for holding an attacker at bay, or 
for stabbing somebody in the back. An airplane can serve the purpose of car- 
rying passengers and freight, of reconnoitering enemy positions, of attacking 
undefended cities, of dispersing enemy concentrations poised for attack. 

The British proposals really amounted to an attempt to make the status 
quo secure from attack by outlawing the weapons most likely to be used for 
overthrowing it. They tried to solve the political problem by manipulating 
some of the instruments which might serve its solution by violent means. 
Even if it should have been possible to agree on the characteristics of aggres- 
sive weapons, the political problem would have reasserted itself in the use of 
whatever weapons remained available. Actually, however, agreement on that 
point was out of the question. For the weapons which Great Britain deemed 
to be aggressive happened to be identical with those upon which the anti- 
status quo nations placed their main reliance for achieving their political ends. 
For instance. Great Britain thought that battleships were defensive and sub- 
marines were ofdensive weapons, while nations with small navies put it the 
other way around. As part of an enterprise generally beset by contradictions 
and doomed to futility, the British proposals for qualitative disarmament bear 
to a peculiar degree that lack of political insight which brought the World 
Disarmament Conference to an inglorious end. 

Let us finally assume that standing armies and their weapons were com- 
pletely outlawed and would in consequence disappear. The only probable 
effect of such a prohibition on war would be the limited and primitive chai^ 
acter of its beginning. The armaments race among hostile nations would 
simply be postponed to the Beginning of hostilities instead of preceding and 
culminating in it. The declaration of war would then be the signal for the 
warring nations to marshal their human and material resources and, more 
particularly, their technological skills for the speedy manufacture of all the 
implements of war which the technological development makes feasible. It is 
indeed possible to outlaw the atomic bomb; but it is not possible to outlaw 
the technological knowledge and ability to create atomic bombs. It is for this 
obvious reason that the prohibition of particular weapons has generally not 
been effective in war. This has been true, for instance, of the use of light- 
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weight projectiles charged with explosives or inflammable substances, of the 
bombing of civilians from airplanes, and of unlimited submarine warfare.^^ 

Victory is the paramount concern of warring nations. They may observe 
certain Ailes of conduct with regard to the victims of warfare; they will not 
forego the use of all the weapons which their technology is able to produce. 
The observance of the prohibition of the use of poison gas in the Second 
World War is but an apparent exception. All the major belligerents manu- 
factured poison gas; they trained troops in its use and in defenses against it 
and were prepared to use it if such use would seem to be advantageous. Only 
considerations of military expediency deterred all belligerents from making 
use of a weapon of which they had all availed themselves with the intention 
to use it if necessary. 

That quantitative and qualitative disarmament affects the technology and 
strategy, but not the incidence of war, is clearly demonstrated by the results 
of the disarmament which was imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles. This disarmament was quantitative as well as qualitative and so 
thorough as to make it impossible for Germany to wage again a war similar 
in kind to the First World War. If this had been the purpose it was fully 
realized. If the purpose, however, was to incapacitate Germany forever to 
wage war of any kind — and this was the actual purpose — the disarmament 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles were a spectacular failure. They forced 
the German General Staff to part with the methods of warfare prevalent in 
the First World War and to turn their ingenuity to new methods not pro- 
hibited by the Treaty of Versailles because they were not widely used or not 
used at all during the First World War. Thus the Treaty of Versailles — far 
from depriving Germany of the ability to wage war again — virtually com- 
pelled Germany to prepare for the Second World War instead of, like France, 
for a repetition of the First World War. Disarmament in terms of the tech- 
nology and strategy of the First World War, then, was for Germany actually 
a blessing in disguise. Disarmament made it virtually inevitable for Germany 
to refashion its military policy along the lines of the future rather than of 
the past. 

It has, however, been suggested that, while disarmament could not by 
itself aboFs'h''war, it could to a great degree lessen the political tensions which 
war. More particularly, the unregulated armaments race 
with tTie fears it causes and the ever increasing financial burdens it imposes 
is apt to lead to such an intolerable situation that all or some parties to the 
race will prefer its termination by whatever means, even at the risk of war, to 
its indefinite continuation. 

Disarmament or at least regulation of armaments is an indispensable step 
in a general settlement of international conflicts. It can, however, not be the 
first step. Competition for armaments reflects, and is an instrument of, com- 
petition for power. So long as nations advance contradictory claims in the 
contest for power, they are forced by the very logic of the power contest to 
advance contradictory claims for armaments. Therefore, a mutually satisfac- 


For the respective international treaties, sec above, pp. 178 ff., 215. 
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tory settlement of the power contest is a precondition for disarmament. Once 
the nations concerned have agreed upon a mutually satisfactory distribution 
of power among themselves, they can then afford to reduce and limit their 
armaments. Disarmament, in turn, will contribute greatly to the general 
pacification. For the degree to which the nations can come to terms upon dis- 
armament will be the measure of the political understanding which they 
were able to achieve. 

Disarmament, no less than the armaments race, is the reflection of the 
power relations among the nations concerned. Disarmament, no less than the 
armaments race, reacts upon the power relations from which it arose. As 
the armaments race aggravates the struggle for power through the fear it gen- 
erates and the burdens it imposes, so disarmament contributes to the improve- 
ment of the political situation by lessening political tensions and by creating 
confidence in the purposes of the respective nations. Such is the contribution 
which disarmament can make to the establishment of international order and 
the preservation of international peace. It is an important contribution, but 
It is obviously not the solution of the problems of international order and 
peace. 
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Security 


The more thoughtful observers have realized that the solution for the prob- 
lem of disarmament does not lie within disarmament itself. They have found 
it in security. Armaments are the result of certain psychological factors. So 
long as these factors persist, the resolution of nations to arm themselves will 
also persist, and that resolution will make disarmament impossible. The gen- 
erally professed and most frequent actual motive for armaments is fear of 
attack, that is, a feeling of insecurity. Hence, it has been argued that what is 
needed is to make nations actually secure from attack by some new device 
and thus to give them a feeling of security. The motive force and the actual 
need for armaments would then disappear; for nations would find in that 
new device the security which they had formerly sought in armaments. Since 
the end of the First World War, two such deyices have been agreed upon by 
all politically active nations of the worTT: collective security and an interna- 
tional police force. “ 


I. COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

We have already discussed the legal aspects of the problem of collective 
security as it has presented itself in Article i6 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and in Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations.^ It re- 
mains for us now to consider the political problems to which collective se- 
curity gives rise, with special reference to the problem of international order 
and peace. 

In a working system of collective security the problem of security is no 
longer the concern of the individual nation to be taken care of by armaments 
and other elements of national power. Secur ity becomes the concern of all 
rmtions whicji will take care collectively of the security of each of them as 
t hoUgirtT ieir own security were threatened. If A threatens B’s security, C, D, 
E, FT O, H, I, J, and K will take measures on behalf of B and against A as 
though A threatened them as well as B, and vice versa.^ One for a ll^rid all 
for one is the watchword of collective security. 

1 Sec above, pp. 232 ff. 

" See the dia.ijram below, p. 334. 
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We have already pointed out that the logic of collective security is flaw- 
less, provided it can be made to work under the conditions prevailing on the 
international scene.^ For collective security to operate as a device for the pre- 
vention of war, three assumptions must be fulfilled: (i) the collective system 
must be able to muster at all times such overwhelming strength against any 
potential aggressor or coalition of aggressors that the latter would never dare 
to challenge the order defended by the collective system; (2) at least those 
nations whose combined strength would meet the requirement under (i) 
must have the same conception of security which they are supposed to de- 
fend; (3) those nations must be willing to subordinate whatever conflicting 
political interests may still separate them to the common good defined in 
terms of the collective defense of all member states. 

It is conceivable that all these assumptions may be realized in a particular 
situation. The odds, however, are strongly against such a possibility. There is 
nothing in past experience and in the general nature of international politics 
to suggest that such a situation is likely to occur. It is indeed true that under 
present conditions of warfare, no less than under those of the past, no singly 
country is strong enough to defy a combination of all the other nations with 
any chance for success. Yet it is extremely unlikely that in an actual situation 
only one single country would be found in the position of the aggressor. Gen- 
erally, more than one country will actively oppose the order which collective 
security tries to defend, and other countries will be in sympathy with that 
opposition. 

The reason for this situation is to be sought in the character of the order 
defended by collective security. That order is of necessity the status quo as it 
exists at a particular moment. Thus the collective security of the League of 
Nations aimed necessarily at the preservation of the territorial status quo as 
it existed when the League of Nations was established in 1919. However, 
there were already in 1919 a number of nations strongly opposed to that terri- 
torial status quo — the nations defeated in the First World War as well as 
Italy which felt itself despoiled of some of the promised fruits of victory. 
Other nations, such as the United States and the Soviet Union, were at best 
indifferent toward the status quo. For France and its allies, who were the 
main beneficiaries of the status quo of 1919 and most anxious to defend it by 
means of collective security, security meant the defense of the frontiers as they 
had been established by the peace treaties of 1919 and the perpetuation of 
their predominance on the continent of Europe. Security for the dissatisfied 
nations meant the exact opposite: the rectification of those frontiers and a 
general increase in their power relative to France and its allies. 

This grouping of nations into those in favor of the status quo and those 
opposed to it is not at all peculiar to the period after the First World War. It 
is, as we know, the elemental pattern of international politics. As such it 
recurs in all periods of history. Through the antagonism between status quo 
and imperialistic nations it provides the dynamics of the historic process. This 
antagonism is either resolved in compromise or in war. Only under the as- 
sumption that the struggle for power as the moving force of international 


^ See above, p. 232. 
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politics might subside or be superseded by a higher principle can collective 
security have a chance for success. Since, however, nothing in the reality of 
international affairs corresponds to that assumption, the attempt to freeze the 
ROXticulaf status quo by means of collective security is in the long run doomed 
to lailure. In the short run collective security may succeed in safeguarding a 
particular status quo because of the temporary weakness of the opponents. Its 
failure to succeed in the long run, under the assumption of continuing con- 
flicting interests, is due to the absence of the third assumption upon which 
we have predicated the success of collective security. 

In the light of historic experience and the actual nature of international 
politics, we must assume that conflicts of interest will continue on the inter- 
national scene. Collective security, then, can succeed only on the further as- 
sumption that all or virtually all nations will come to the defense of the status 
quo, threatened in the security of a particular nation, even at the risk of war, 
regardless of whether they could justify such a policy in view of their own 
individual interests. In other words, what collective security demands of the 
individual nations is to forsake national egotisms and the national policies 
serving them. Collective security expects the policies of the individual nations 
to be inspired by the ideal of mutual assistance and a spirit of self-sacrifice 
which will not shrink even from the supreme sacrifice of war should it be 
required by that ideal. 

Hence, this third assumption is really tantamount to the assumption of a 
moral revolution infinitely more fundamental than any moral change that has 
occurred in the history of Western civilization. It is a moral revolution not 
only in the actions of statesmen representing their countries, but also in the 
actions of plain citizens. Not only are the latter expected to support national 
policies which are at times bound to run counter to the interests of the nation, 
they are also expected to be ready to lay down their lives for the security of 
any country anywhere on the globe. It can be maintained that if men every- 
where would feel and act that way the lives of all men would be forever 
secure. The truth of the conclusion is as much beyond dispute as the hypo- 
thetical character of the premise. 

Men generally do not feel and act, either as individuals among themselves 
or as members of their nations with regard to other nations, as they ought to 
feel and act if collective security is to succeed under the conditions of inter- 
national politics as they are. And there is, as we have tried to show,"* less 
chance today than there has been at any time in modern history that they 
would act in conformity with moral precepts of a supranational character if 
such action might be detrimental to the interests of their respective countries. 
In his relations with other individuals within the national society, the indi- 
vidual will give up the pursuit of his egotistic ends only under the threat of 
severe punishment or under the overwhelming moral and social pressure 
generated by war or other national emergencies of a spectacular character. 

There is no law-enforcing agency above the individual nations and there 
arerm overwhelming moral and social pressures to which they could be sub- 
lected. Thus they are bound always to pursue what they regard to be their 


See above, pp. 184 ff 
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own national interests. Conflicts between national and supranational interests 
and morality are inevitable at least for some nations under any conceivable 
conditions which might call for the realization of collective security. Those 
nations cannot help resolving such a conflict in favor of their own individual 
interests and thus paralyzing the operations of the collective system. 

In the light of this discussion, we must conclude that collective security 
cannot be made to work in the contemporary world as it must work accord- 
ing to its ideal assumptions. Yet it is the supreme paradox of collective security 



THE IDEAL OP COLLECTIVE SECURIIY 


that any attempt to make it work with less than ideal perfection will have 
the opposite effect from what it is supposed to achieve. It is the purpose of 
collective security to make war impossible by marshaling m defense of the 
status quo such overwhelming strength that no nation will dare to resort to 
force in order to change the status quo. However, the less ideal are the condi- 
tions for making collective security work, the less formidable will be the 
combined strength of the nations willing to defend the status quo. If an appre- 
ciable number of nations are opposed to the status quo and if they are un- 
willing to give the common good, as defined in terms of collective security, 
precedence over their opposition, the distribution of power between the status 
quo and anti-status quo nations will no longer be overwhelmingly in favor of 
the former. Rather the distribution of power will take on the aspects of a bal- 
ance of power which may still favor the status quo nations, but no longer to 
such an extent as to operate as an absolute deterrent upon those opposed to 
ihe status quo. 

The attempt to put collective security into effect under such conditions — 
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which are, as wc know, the only conditions under which it can be put into 
efTecr— will not preserve peace, but will make war inevitable. And not only 
will it make war inevitable, it will also make localized wars impossible and 
thus make war universal. For, if under the regime of collective security as it 
actually would work under contemporary conditions, A attacks B, then 
C, D, E, and F might honor their collective obligations and come to the aid 
of B, while G and H might try to stand aside and I, J, and K might support 
A’s aggression. Were there no system of collective security, A might attack B 



THE REALITY OF COIJ.ECTIVE SECURITY 

with whatever consequences that might have for A and B, yet with no other 
nations being involved in war. Under a system of collective security operating 
under less than ideal conditions, war between A and B or between any other 
two nations anywhere in the world is of necessity tantamount to war among 
all or at best most nations of the world. 

From the beginning of the modern state system to the First World War, it 
was the main concern of diplomacy to localize an actual or threatened con- 
flict between two nations, in order to prevent it from spreading to other 
nations. The efforts of British diplomacy in the summer of 1914 to limit the 
conflict between Austria and Serbia to those two countries are an impressive, 
however unsuccessful, example. By the very logic of its assumptions, the 
diplomacy of collective security must aim at transforming all local conflicts 
into world conflicts. If this cannot be one world of peace, it cannot help being 
one world of war. Since peace is supposed to be indivisible, it follows that 
war is indivisible, too. Under the assumptions of collective security, any war 
anywhere in the world, tTl^,Ts potentially a world war. Thus a device intent 
upon making war impossible ends up in niviking war universal. Instead of 
preserving peace between two nations, collective security, as it must actually 
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operate in the contemporary world, is bound to destroy peace among all 
nations.® 

a) The Italo-Ethiopian War 

These comments on collective security as a practical device for preserving 
peace are borne out by the experiences made when, for the first and thus far 
the last time, an attempt was made to apply collective security in a concrete 
case — the League of Nations’ sanctions against Italy in 1935-36. After Italy’s 
attack on Ethiopia, the League of Nations put the mechanism of collective 
security provided for in Article 16 of the Covenant into motion. It soon be- 
came apparent that none of the assumptions upon whose realization the suc- 
cess of collective security depends were present and could have been present 
under the actual conditions of world politics. 

The United States, Germany, and Japan were not members of the League 
system of collective security and were, furthermore, divided in their sym- 
pathies. Germany had already openly embarked upon policies designed to 
overthrow the existing status quo in Europe. Japan was already well on its 
way to overthrow the status quo in the Far East. Both, therefore, could only 
look with favor on an undertaking which, by overthrowing the status quo 
in an out-of-the-way region, would weaken the position of Great Britain and 
France who were vitally interested in the preservation of the status quo in 
Europe and the Far East. The United States, on the other hand, approved 
of the attempts to strengthen the defense of the status quo, while the temper 
of public opinion in the country prevented it from taking an active part in 
such attempts. The nations who were prepared to do everything they could 
for the success of the League experiment were either too weak to do much of 
consequence, such as the Scandinavian countries, or, as in the case of the 
Soviet Union, their ulterior motives were suspect. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union was lacking in naval strength, indispensable under the circumstances, 
and had no access to the theater of decisive operations without the co-opera- 
tion of the interjacent countries, which was not forthcoming. 

Thus the case of collective security vs. Italy was in essence the case of 
Great Britain and France vs. Italy. This was a far cry from the ideal pre- 
requisite of a concentration of overwhelming power which no prospective 
lawbreaker would dare to challenge. It is, of course, true that the combined 
strength of Great Britain and France would have sufficed to crush Italy. Yet 
Great Britain and France were not only members of the League system of 
collective security; they had other moral, legal, and political commitments. 
Nor were they engaged in defending the status quo against Italy alone. They 
were involved in a world-wide struggle for power, of which the conflict with 
Italy was only one — and not the most important — segment. While they 
were opposing Italy’s attack upon the status quo, they could not overlook the 
progressing attack of Japan, nor could they be oblivious to the preparations 
for attack going on east of the Rhine. Nor, finally, were they able to divorce 
their fear of communism as a revolutionary movement threatening the do- 

® How collective secunty might operate successfully on the regional level, that is, in the 
shadow of a great power has been indicated above, pp. 13 1 ff. 
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mestic status quo from their pohcies toward the Soviet Union. What Great 
Britain and France conceived as their national interests contradicted what 
collective security required them to do. More particularly, they were resolved 
and made their resolution known not to go so far in defense of Ethiopia as to 
risk war with Italy. In the already quoted words of Winston Churchill: “First, 
the Prime Minister had declared that sanctions meant war; secondly, he was 
resolved that there must be no war; and thirdly, he decided upon sanctions. 
It was evidently impossible to comply with these three conditions.” ® 

Unwilling to subordinate their national interests to the requirements of 
collective security, Great Britain and France were also unwilling to pursue 
their national interests without regard to collective security. This was the fatal 
error of British and French foreign policy with regard to the Italo-Ethiopian 
War. By pursuing either cause half-heartedly and without consistency, they 
failed in both. Not only did they not save the status quo in East Africa, they 
also drew Italy into the arms of Germany. They destroyed the collective sys- 
tem of the League of Nations as well as their own prestige as defenders of the 
status quo. Among the causes for the increasing boldness of the anti-status 
quo nations in the late thirties, culminating in a war of aggression, this loss of 
prestige holds a prominent place. 

The debacle of collective security, when it was once applied in an actual 
case of aggression, conveys two important lessons. It shows the contradicuon 
between an ideally perfect scheme of reform and a political reality which lacks 
all the assumptions upon which the success of the scheme was predicated. It 
shows also the fatal weakness of a foreign policy which is incapable of decid- 
ing whether to be guided by the national interest, however defined, or by a 
supranational principle embodying the common good of the community of 
nations. 


2. AN INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 

The idea of an international police force goes a step beyond collective 
security in that the application of collective force against an actual or prospec- 
tive lawbreaker no longer lies within the control of the individual nations. 
The international police would operate under the command of an internadonal 
agency which would decide when and how to employ it. No such police 
force has ever operated as a permanent international organization. The mem- 
bers of the United Nations are, however, obligated by Articles 42 ff. of the 
Charter to create such an international police force in the form of a United 
Nations Arnied' Force. No progress has yet been made in executing that 
obirgaffoii. 

The hopes for the preservation of peace which have been connected with 
an international police force since the end of the First World War are de- 
rived from an analogy with the peace-preserving funcrions which the police 
performs in domestic societies. This analogy is, however, misleading on three 
grounds. 


^ London Evening Standard, June 26, 1936. 
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Domestic societies are composed of millions of members of which at any 
one time normally only a very small fraction is engaged in violating the law. 
The spread of power among members of domestic societies is extreme, since 
there are very powerful and very weak members; yet the combined power 
of law-abiding citizens will normally be far superior to any combination of 
even the most powerful lawbreakers. The police as the organized agency of 
the law-abiding majority docs not need to exceed relatively small proportions 
in order to be able to cope with any foreseeable threat to law and order. 

In these three respects the international situation is significantly different. 
International society is composed of a relatively small number of members, 
amounting to about sixty sovereign states. Among these there are giants, like 
the United States and the Soviet Union, and pygmies, such as Luxemburg 
and Nicaragua. What is more important, the power of any one of the giants 
constitutes a very considerable fraction of the total power of the community 
of nations. A giant in combination with one or two second-rate nations or a 
few small ones may easily exceed the strength of all the other nations com- 
bined. In view of such a formidable potential opposition, a police force of 
truly gigantic dimensions would obviously be needed if it should be able to 
squelch an infringement of law and order without transforming every police 
action into full-scale war. This would still be true, only on a proportionately 
smaller scale, if general disarmament should reduce drastically the armed 
forces of the individual nations. For the international police would still have 
to constitute a counterweight of overwhelming superiority to the military 
spirit and training, the industrial capacity, strategic advantages, in short, the 
power potential of the great powers, which in case of conflict could easily be 
transformed into actual military strength. 

Under the assumption, then — which is indeed a mere hypothetical as- 
sumption — that nations would be willing to surrender the instruments for 
the protection and furtherance of their own interests to an international police 
force, how is such an international police force to be composed ? The nature 
of international society as it actually is allows no satisfactory answer to that 
question. 

In domestic societies the police force is naturally composed of members 
who are fully identifled with the existing law and order. Even if one would 
assume that among them there are some opposed to the existing law and 
order, proportionate in numbers to the segment of the total population op- 
posed to it, the number of the disaffected would be so small as to be virtually 
negligible and unable to affect the striking power of the police. An interna- 
tional police force would necessarily have to be composed o^a proportionate 
or equal number of citizens of the different nations. These nations, however, 
as we have seen, are virtually always divided into defenders and opponents of 
the existing status quo, that is, of the existing law and order. Their citizens 
as members of the international police force could not but share the national 
preferences in this respect. Are they to be expected to fight against their ov/n 
countries in defense of a status quo to which they, as members of their nations, 
must be opposed? Given the relative strength of national and international 
loyalties in the contemporary world, in case of conflict the national loyalties 
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could not but attract the respective members of the international police force 
like so many magnets, thus dissolving the international police force before it 
could ever meet a challenge to the existing law and order. 

Considerations of this kind underlie the differences of opinion which have 
made it impossible for the United Nations Military Staff Committee to agree 
on the composition of an international police, the United Nations Armed 
Force. The debate on the United Nations Armed Force posed again the prob- 
lem of the ratio. This problem arose with reference to the share of the dif- 
ferent nations in the composition of the Armed Force. The United States has 
suggested that the contingents of the individual nations be proportionate to 
their own military strength. The Sov iet U nion has maintained that the shares 
of all nations ought to be equaTregardless of the size of iHelflniTIfary estab- 
lishments. In this controversy the general conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union has reasserted itself. 

The existence of a United Nations Armed Force would imply the possi- 
bility of creating a counterweight to the military preponderance of the Soviet 
Union on the continents of Europe and Asia. If the member states were repre- 
sented in the United Nations Armed Force proportionate to their armed 
strength, the Soviet Union and its friends would provide a large fraction of 
the army of the Armed Force. Their contribution to the air force would cer- 
tainly be inferior to the total and their share in the navy of the United Na- 
tions Armed Force would be negligible. Those are, however, the weapons to 
which, by virtue of its strategic position, the Soviet Union is most vulnerable. 
Since the Soviet Union and its allies are hopelessly outvoted in the Security 
CkiLincil, which would have command of the Armed Force, the latter would 
be more likely to be used against the Soviet Union than against anybodv else. 
Since, furthermore, the Soviet Union is the mam opponent of the status quo, 
the defense of which would be the mam task of the Armed Force, there 
would also be greater opportunity for using the Utter against the Soviet 
Union than against anybody else. 

Thus the United States is vitally interested in making the United Nations 
Armed Force as strong as possible in relation to the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union is vitally interested m keeping the United Nations Armed Force as 
weak as possible with regard to itself. The failure of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, charged by the Security Council with working out plans for the 
United Nations Armed Force, to reach agreement can be directly assigned to 
this politico-military situation and the political conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union underlying it. 

The conflict between status quo and imperialism has been posed here in 
terms of the ratio according to which the United Nations Armed Force 
should be composed. The United States has tried to strengthen the forces of 
the status c]uo within the United Nations Armed Force by advocating that 
the United Nations Armed Force be composed of contingents proportionate 
to the armed strength of the member states. The Soviet Union, intent upon 
weakening the forces of the status quo and upon whittling down the pre- 
ponderance of the United States in those weapons particularly dangerous to 
itself, has defended the principle of the equality of contributions to the United 
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Nations Armed Force, regardless of the proportionate armed strength of the 
contributing states.' 

Thus It IS extremely unlikely that under present political conditions an in- 
ternational police force of the kind envisaged in Article 43 of the Charter of 
the United Nations can be formed at all. If, however, attempts at forming 
one should be successful, one of two things is likely to happen. Either the in- 
ternational police force will fail, torn apart by clashing nationarioyalties, of 
it will be a factor in a general war with the existing status quo' as its stake. 

An international police force in a society of sovereign states is a contradic- 
tion in terms. It is in the larger context of the world state that we will meet 
this problem again. The problem of an international police force, to be 
solved at all, must be solved within the framework of a world society which 
commands the ultimate secular loyalty of its individual members and has de- 
veloped a conception of justice by which the individual nations composing 
It are willing to test the legitimacy of their individual claims. 

7 U. N. doc. S/P.V. 138, 139. S/3i6. 
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Judicial Settlement 


I. THE NATURE OF THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION 

The existence of conllicts amon^ nations makes the realization of interna- 
tionj^„peaC£ Through disarmament, collective security, and an international 
im possible. Nation A wants something of nation B which nation 
B IS not willing to concede. In consequence, an armed contest between A 
and B is always possible. If there were a way, acceptable to A and B, of settling 
that conflict peaceably, it would make war superfluous as the supreme arbiter 
of conflicts among nations. And here again the analogy with domestic society 
is tempting. 

In primitive societies individuals will often settle their conflicting claims 
through fighting. They will abstain from seeking a decision by violent means 
only when in the appeal to the authoritative decision of impartial judges 
they. find a substitute for their appeal to arms. It seems obvious to conclude 
that, if such impartial judges were only available for the authoritative decision 
of international disputes, the mam cause of war would be eliminated. 

~SucS\ was indeed the conclusion many humanitarians and statesmen have 
drawn with increasing frequency and intensity since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Toward the end of that century the so-called Arbitration 
Movement, whose main tenet was the compulsory settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes by international tribunals, could boast considerable mass sup- 
port and enthusiastic loyalties. Its public influence was comparable to that of 
the mass movements which later pinned their hopes on the League of Na- 
tions, the United Nations, and a world state. We have already traced the 
history of the unsuccessful attempts to establish compulsory jurisdiction of 
international courts for the purpose of settling peacefully international dis- 
putes which otherwise might lead to ward It remains for us now to examine 
the reasons for the failure of most of the nations, particularly the major na- 
tions, to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of international courts. It is not 
the stupidity or wickedness of statesmen or nations which must be held re- 
sponsible for this failure, but the nature of international politics and of the 
society within which it operates. 

^ Sec above, pp. 220 fT 
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The analogy between the pacifying influence of domestic courts and the 
anticipated similar eflfect of international courts is mistaken on three grounds. 

Courts decide disputes on the basis of the law as it is. The law as it is 
provides the common ground on which the plaintiff and the defendant meet. 
Both claim that the law as it is supports their cause, that it is on their side, 
and they ask the court to decide the case on that ground. The disputes which 
they ask the court to decide — aside from questions of fact — concern the 
bearing of the existing law on their respective claims, differently interpreted 
by plaintiff and defendant. 

Such IS the fundamental issue with which courts, domestic and interna- 
tional, must deal, and such is the nature of virtually all cases with which 
international courts have actually dealt. But those are not the issues which 
set nation against nation in deadly conflict and entail the risk of war. What 
is at stake in those international conflicts which are rightly called “political” 
and which have caused all ma)or wars is not what the law is, but what it 
ought to be. ITe issue is here not the interpretation of the existing law recog- 
nized as legitimate by both sides, at least for the purposes of the lawsuit, but 
the legitimacy of the existing law as over against the demand for change. 

Everybody knew in 1938, to cite only a few recent examples, what the legal 
situation was with regard to Chechoslovakia. Nobody had any doubts in 
1939 international law said with regard to the status of Danzig and the 
German-Polish frontier. There is no disagreement today concerning the rules 
of international law which apply to the rights and the obligations of the 
Soviet Union and Turkey with reference to the Dardanelles. What was or is 
at issue in all these controversies evoking the spectre of war is not the applica- 
tion and interpretation of international law as it is, but the legitimacy of the 
existing legal order and the justification of the demand for its change. What 
Germany was opposed to in regard to Czechoslovakia, Danzig, and Poland, 
and what the Soviet Union opposes with respect to the Dardanelles is not a 
particular interpretation of international law concerning these matters, but 
the existing legal order as such. What Germany wanted and what the 
Soviet Union wants is a new legal order to replace the old. It is this demand 
which was resisted by Cireat Britain and France in the case of Cjermany, and 
the incompatibility between the demand for a new legal order and the de- 
fense of the old brought about the Second World War. And it is the same de- 
mand on the part of the Soviet Union and the resistance to it by the Western 
powers which poisons the international atmosphere today and entails the 
risk of war. 

In political terms such clashes between the existing legal order and the 
demand for its change are but another manifestation of the antagonism 
between the status quo and imperialism. Any particular distribution of power, 
once it has reached some degree of stability, is hardened into a legal order. 
This legal order not only provides the new status quo with ideological disguises 
and moral justifications. It also surrounds the new status quo with a bulwark 
of legal safeguards, the violation of which will put into motion the enforce- 
ment mechanisms of the law. The function of the courts is to put the enforce- 
ment action into motion by determining whether the concrete case under 
consideration justifies such action according to the existing rules of law. Thus 
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any system of existing law is of necessity an ally of the status quo, and the 
courts cannot fail to be its custodians. This is so in the international sphere 
no less than on the domestic scene. 

Whenever the issue is one of determination of rights or of accommodation 
of interests within the generally accepted framework of the status quo, the 
courts will find for the plaintiff or the defendant, as the case may be. When- 
ever the issue is one of preservation or fundamental change of the status quo, 
the answer of the courts is ready before a question is even asked: they must 
decide in favor of the existing status quo and refute the demand for change. 
The courts of France in 1790 could no more have ibolishcd the feudalistic 
monarchy and transformed France into a middle-class republic than an inter- 
national court 111 1800 could have given Napoleon predominance over Europe. 
That an international court would have rendered judgment m 1938 for 
Czechoslovakia, in 1939 for Danzig and Poland, and in 1947 for Turkey, as 
against Germany and the Soviet Union respectively, nobody in either camp 
has ever doubted. Since it is in its essence the status quo couched in legal 
terms, existing law favors the status c|Uo, and the courts can only apply the 
existing law to the case in hand. 

To invoke international law and international courts in a crisis where not 
the determination of rights and the accommodation of interests within the 
status quo, but the very survival of the status quo is at stake, is a favorite de- 
vice of status quo nations. International law and international courts are their 
natural allies. Imperialistic nations arc inevitably opposed to the existing 
status quo and its legal order and will not think of submitting the contro- 
versy to the authoritative decision of an international court. For the court can- 
not grant their demands without destroying the very foundation on which its 
authority rests. 


2 . r H E N A 1 U R E OF INTERNATIONAL CONFLICTS: 

TENSIONS AND D I S P U 1 E S 

Not only will controversies seeking to change the status quo not be sub- 
mitted to courts, they will generally not even be formulated in legal terms, the 
only terms of which courts can take cognizance. In September 1938, the real 
issue between Germany and Czechoslovakia was not the sovereignty over the 
Sudetenland, but the military and political domination of Central Europe. 
The dispute over the Sudetenland was only one symptom of this issue among 
several. Of these symptoms the outstanding were the dispute with Austria 
culminating in the annexation of Austria by Germany in March 1938, and the 
dispute with Czechoslovakia in March 1939, resulting in the establishment of 
a German protectorate over that country. 

Xheone ca use u nderlying all these symptoms was a conflict whose stakes 
were not FRe^ more or less territorial concessions and legal adjustments 
wltHm' iKe framework of a recognized status quo, but the survival ol the 
st^u^ qixo Itself, the over-all distribution of power, the all or nothing ol 
supremacy ih Central Europe. The disputes symptomatic of the power con- 
flict could be formulated in the legal terms of claims, counterclaims, and de- 
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nials, and as such be admitted and rejected by a court of law. The underlying 
cause was incapable even of formulation in legal terms; for the legal order 
whose survival was threatened by the claim for change had no legal concepts 
to express that claim, let alone a legal remedy to satisfy it. 

At the bottom of disputes which entail the risk of war, there is a tension 
between the desire to preserve the existing distribution of power and the de- 
sire to overthrow it. These conflicting desires, for reasons already discussed," 
are rarely expressed in their own terms — terms of power — but in moral or 
legal terms. What the representatives of nations talk about are moral prin- 
ciples and legal claims. What their talk refers to are conflicts of power. We 
propose to refer to the unformulated conflicts of power as “tensions” and call 
the conflicts which are formulated in legal terms “disputes.” A discussion of 
the typical relations between tensions and disputes will make clear the func- 
tion which international courts are able to fulfill for the preservation of inter- 
national peace. Three such typical relations can be distinguished. 

a ) Pure Disputes 

Between two nations there is sometimes no tension at all, yet there arc 
disputes. Or sometimes, despite the existence of a tension, the dispute has no 
relation to the tension. In this case we speak of “pure disputes.” 

Let us suppose that the United States and the Soviet Union arc involved 
in a dispute over the exchange rate between dollars and rubles for the diplo- 
matic personnel of the two countries. Despite the tension which exists be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, it is conceivable that such a 
dispute be submitted by the two parties to an international court for authori- 
tative decision. Pure disputes, then, are susceptible to judicial decision. 

b) Disputes with the Substance of a Tension 

It is, however, possible that a relation exists between a tension and a dis- 
pute. Such a relation can be of two different kinds. The subject matter of the 
dispute may be identical with a certain segment of the subject matter of the 
tension. The tension may be compared to an iceberg, the main part of which 
is submerged while the top stands out above the surface of the ocean. That 
small segment of the tension can be defined in legal terms and made the sub- 
ject of a dispute. We call this type “disputes with the substance of a tension.” 

One of the main issues of the tension between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is the distribution of power in Europe. The Potsdam Agree- 
ment is a legal document which endeavored to settle the aspects of that issue 
connected with the occupation and administration of Germany by the Allies. 
The subject matter of the Potsdam Agreement, then, is identical with a seg- 
ment of the issue which constitutes the subject matter of the tension between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. A dispute over the interpretation of the 
Potsdam Agreement has a direct bearing upon the over-all jxiwer relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union. An interpretation favorable 
to one nation will add so much power to one side and deduct that much 

‘ See abo\e, Chapter V. 
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power from the other side since the issue is one upon which the power contest 
between the two countries has seized as one of its mam stakes. 

With reference to such a dispute, to accept beforehand the authoritative 
decision of an international court, whatever it might be, is tantamount to 
surrendering control over the outcome of the power contest itself. No nation, 
especially those opposed to the status quo, has been willing to go so far. Since 
a court of law cannot help being a defender of the status quo formulated in 
legal terms, its decision is most likely to support the interpretation of a legal 
document which favors the status quo. By doing this, however, the court 
may meet the point of the dispute, but it misses the point of the tension. With 
respect to the tension, the interpretation of a legal document, such as the 
Potsdam Agreement, is but a phase m a contest whose issue is not the inter- 
pretation of the law as it is, but the justice of its existence. 

A court, the product and the mouthpiece of the law as it is, has no way of 
deciding the real issue of a dispute whose subject matter is also the subject 
matter of a tension. A court is, in a sense, a party to such a dispute. A court, 
identified as it is with the status quo and the law representing it, has no stand- 
ard of judgment transcending the conflict between the defense of the status 
quo and the demand for change. It cannot settle that conflict. It can only take 
sides. In the guise of an impartial settlement of the real issue, a court is almost 
bound to decide the apparent issue in favor of the status quo. In this inability 
of a court to transcend the limitations of its origin and functions lies the real 
cause of its inability to decide between the relative merits of the status quo 
and a new distribution of power. 


c) Disputes Representing a Tension 

The other type of dispute which stands in relation to a tension is the most 
important in view of this discussion. We call disputes of this kind “disputes 
representing a tension.’* On the surface disputes of this kind resemble pure 
disputes. As a matter of fact, pure disputes often transform themselves into 
disputes representing a tension, and vice versa. The subject matter of such 
a dispute has no relation at all to the subject matter of the tension. It is in the 
representative and symbolic function alone that the relation between tension 
and dispute consists. 

Let us consider again the example of a dispute between the United States 
and the Soviet Union concerning the exchange rate of dollars and rubles for the 
diplomatic representatives of both countries. This dispute, may, as we have 
seen, lack any relation to the tension which exists between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Yet it may also be that the two countries, engaged as 
they are in a contest over the general distribution of power, will seize upon 
this dispute making it the concrete issue by which to test their respective 
strength. 

The fundamental issue which separates the United States and the Soviet 
Union — the over-all distribution of power in the world — is for the moral 
and ideological reasons already mentioned incapable of rational formulation 
in terms of claims and counterclaims. To use a term of modern psychology, it 
is “repressed.” Representing, as it were, the unsettled foundation of the rela- 
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tions between the two countries, the tension may communicate its turbulent 
agitation to any dispute of whatever kind and of whatever intrinsic impor- 
tance. Once this has happened the dispute takes the place of the tension in 
the relations between the two countries. All the intensity of feeling and the 
uncompromising harshness of the rivalry for power, with which the nations 
consider the tension in peace and act upon it in war, is released into the 
dispute. 

What in times of peace the nations cannot do with regard to the tension, 
they do now with regard to the dispute. The dispute becomes a test case in 
which claim and counterclaim represent and symbolize the respective power 
positions of the nations. Concessions are out of the question. For the claimant 
to concede, let us say, one-tenth of the object of the dispute would be tanta- 
mount to revealing a proportionate weakness in its over-all power position. 
For the other side to lose out altogether is unthinkable. The loss of the object 
of the dispute would be the symbolic equivalent of the loss of a decisive battle 
or of a war. It would signify defeat in the over-all struggle for power, in so 
far as that struggle is brought out on the level of disputes. Thus each nation 
will fight on a matter of procedure or prestige with uncompromising tenacity, 
as though the national existence itself were at stake. And in a symbolic sense 
It actually is at stake. 

Rightly to be great, 

Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel m a straw 
When honor’s at stake.'’ 

Whenever a dispute stands in such a representative relation to a tension, a 
settlement in terms of the dispute becomes obviously impossible. This is true 
of a settlement by diplomatic negotiations which of necessity must proceed 
through the give-and-take of compromise. By the same token this is true of 
a settlement by authoritative judicial decision. What has been said in this re- 
spect of disputes with the subject matter of a tension applies to this category 
of disputes. Disputes representing a tension are looked upon by the nations 
concerned as though they were the tension itself. Similarly the judicial de- 
cision of such a dispute will be evaluated in terms of its bearing upon the ten- 
sion. No nation, and especially no anti-status quo nation, for reasons already 
discussed, will take the risk of submitting a dispute of this kind, and through 
it the issue of the tension itself, to the authoritative decision of a court. 


3. LIMITATIONS OF THE JUDICIAL FUNCTION 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that political disputes — disputes which 
stand in relation to a tension and in which, therefore, the over-all distribu- 
tion of power between two nations is at stake — cannot be settled by judicial 
means. This conclusion, arrived at by way of analysis, is borne out by the 
actual behavior of states. We have already pointed to the extreme care with 
which states are wont to define and quality their obligation to submit dis- 

® Hamlet, Act. IV, Scene IV, lines 56 ff. 
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putes to international courts.^ They do this in order to retain the ultimate 
control over the kind of settlement to be applied to their disputes. 

It is significant that the nations which have concluded arbitration treaties 
without any qualification, thus submitting all disputes of any kind to the 
judicial process, are those between whom conflicts over the over-all distribu- 
tion of power and, hence, political disputes are virtually impossible. Such 
treaties have been concluded, for instance, between Colombia and El Salvador, 
Peru and Bolivia, Denmark and The Netherlands, Denmark and Italy, Den- 
mark and Portugal, The Netherlands and China, The Netherlands and Italy, 
Austria and Hungary, France and Luxembourg, Belgium and Sweden, Italy 
and Switzerland. No two states which had the slightest reason to anticipate 
the possibility of a political conflict with one another in the not too distant 
future have entered into legal obligations not allowing cither side to exempt 
political disputes from judicial settlement. 

Furthermore, among the twenty decisions rendered by the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, there is none which can be called political in the sense 
in which we are using the term. Among the thirty judgments and twenty- 
seven advisory opinions rendered by the Permanent Court of International 
Justice,"’ there is one which can be called political: the advisory opinion in the 
case of the Austro-German Customs Union. We have already pointed to the 
fact that the jurisdiction of the Court in this case was based upon Article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations authorizing the Council of the 
League to request advisory opinions from the Court.® Being advisory, the 
opinion did not bind the Council, but left it free to take whatever measures 
It saw fit in the light of its own legal and political evaluation of the case. It 
may be added here that the Council of the League of Nations in this case 
acted as an organ of the status quo. That the Council should play such a role 
was inevitable in view both of its composition and the function it was sup- 
posed to fulfill as the political executive of the League of Nations. 

This request for an advisory opinion drew the Court into a confusion 
which led to the greatest intellectual debacle in the history of that judicial 
agency. The fact that there were four different opinions and that out of fif- 
teen judges seven felt the need to identify themselves with the two concurring 
opinions and seven signed a dissenting opinion illustrates the extent of the 
confusion. The measure of the intellectual debacle can only be conveyed by a 
perusal of the opinions themselves. The inability of so highly competent a 
tribunal to cope adequately with the case of the Austro-German Customs 
Union was the inevitable result of the nature of the case. 

With the proposed Customs Union, Germany and Austria challenged the 
status quo of 1919. The Permanent Court of International Justice was intel- 
lectually prepared to deal with any case arising within the framework of the 
existing status quo. The legal order of that status quo furnished it with the 
intellectual instruments to perform that task. Confronted with a challenge to 
that status quo, the Court was thrown off balance by its inability to find 
grounds above the contentions of the parties from which to judge the claims 

^ See above, pp. 221 ff. 

® Different authors use different figures. We follow Oppenheim-Lauterpacht, loc. at., II, 674. 

® See above, p. 224. 
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and counterclaims. Being an organ of the status quo and performing functions 
which had to take the legitimacy of that status quo for granted, the Court 
found itself faced with a task which no court of law is capable of performing: 
to pass judgment on the legitimacy of the status quo itself by finding upon 
the legality of the projected Austro-German Customs Union. 

Judge Anzilotti, in his brilliant and profound concurring opinion, put his 
finger on the essentially political problem which faced the Court and which it 
could not meet with the judicial means at its disposal. “Everything points to 
the fact that the answer depends upon considerations which are for the most 
part, if not entirely, of a political and economic kind. It may therefore be 
asked whether the Council really wished to obtain the Court’s opinion on 
this aspect of the question and whether the Court ought to deal with it. . . . 
I grant that the Court may refuse to give an opinion which would compel it 
to depart from the essential rules governing its activity as a tribunal. . . .” ^ 
The Court did not refuse to give an opinion and, by trying to decide a con- 
flict between the status quo and the desire for change, departed “from the 
essential rules governing its activity as a tribunal.” 

Finally, perhaps the most impressive empirical evidence for the analysis 
offered above is presented by the relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union as they have developed since the end of the Second World War. 
It has been a matter of much comment that it is extremely diflicult to define 
the fundamental issue which separates the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion. It is not Germany, nor Austria, nor Trieste, nor Greece, nor Turkey, nor 
Iran, nor Korea, nor China. Nor is it the sum of all these single issues. Nor 
can the fundamental issue be defined in terms of the conflict between two an- 
tagonistic philosophies and systems of government; for that conflict existed 
for twenty-five years without having the kind of repercussions on the inter- 
national scene which we are witnessing today. The issues mentioned, either 
singly or combined, cannot account for the depth and the bitterness of the 
conflicts which engulf the United States and the Soviet Union wherever they 
meet, and for the stalemates which attend their every effort at settling those 
conflicts by peaceful means. 

The existence of a tension embracing the whole globe can explain these 
peculiarities of the individual conflicts. That tension provides the lifeblood 
which pulsates in all the issues, small and large, standing between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, and imparts to them the same color, the 
same temperature, and the same peculiarities. It is indeed the fundamental 
issue of which all the single issues mentioned above are but ramifications or 
symbolic representatives. The discord between the United States and the 
Soviet Union over the distribution of power throughout the world precludes 
the solution of any single dispute pending between the two countries on its 
own terms. By the same token it precludes also the judicial settlement of such 
disputes. 

Through analytical and empirical considerations, we have arrived, at the 
conclusion that the disputes which are most likely to lead to war cannot be 
settled by judicial means. Their real issue, bein^ the ramifications or sym- 
bolic represent atives of a tension, is the maintenance of the status quo vs. its 

P C. I J Series A/B, No. 41, pp. 68, 69. 
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overthrow. No court, domestic or international, is equipped to settle this 
issue. The consideration of the question as m how this Issue is normally set- 
tled in the domestic sphere shows from yet another angle the fallacy of the 
analogy between the pacifying function of domestic and international courts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Peaceful Change 


I. PEACEFUL CHANCE WITHIN THE STATE 

Tensions arc a universal phenomenon of social life. They occur in the 
domestic no less than in the international sphere. In the domestic sphere, too, 
a given status quo is stabilized and perpetuated in a legal system. Social 
forces, hostile to this status quo, arise and try to overthrow it by changing the 
legal system. It is not the courts which decide that issue. The courts cannot 
help but act as agents of the status quo. In the struggle between the desire 
for change and the status quo the cause of change is upheld, if at all, by leg- 
islatures and, sometimes, by the executive power. Thus the tension between 
the status quo and the demand for change frequently resolves itself in do- 
mestic affairs into a conflict between the courts as the defenders of the status 
quo and the legislature as the champion of change. 

This IS true of many of the great controversies of modern history in which 
tensions manifested themselves. Thus the tension between the status quo of 
feudalism and the desire for change of the middle classes manifested itself in 
the rivalry between courts and Parliament in nineteenth-century Britain. In 
the intellectual realm this rivalry was foreshadowed in the polemic of Ben- 
tham, the apostle of reform through legislation, against Blackstone, the con- 
servative defender of the common law and of its courts. A similar conflict 
arose in the United States in the first decades of the twentieth century when 
the status quo of laissez faire was protected by the courts against social and 
regulatory legislation. In both cases change won out, and the courts became 
the defenders of the new status quo. 

Three factors made this peaceful transformation possible: (i) the ability 
of public opinion to express itself freely, (2) the ability of social and political 
institutions to absorb the pressure of public opinion, and (3) the ability of 
the state to protect the new status quo against violent change. 

In both nineteenth-century England and twentieth-century America, pub- 
lic opinion expressed the desire for change through the spoken and printed 
word, through organized efforts and spontaneous reactions. Under the impact 
of these expressions, the moral climate of the community changed, putting 
the stamp of its approval upon the desire for change and depreciating the 
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status quo and its defenders. No social or political agency could escape the 
all-pervading influence of this moral climate. In that intangible transforma- 
tion of /noral valuations we find the most potent force promoting the trans- 
formation of the status quo. 

Public opinion not only had the opportunity to voice its desire for change; 
it also had the chance to compete with the defenders of the status quo in 
fashioning legal rules which would either support or change the status quo. 
This competition took the form either of elections to legislative bodies or of 
campaigns for certain pieces of legislation within these bodies. Thus the so- 
cial forces demanding change were channeled into parliamentary institutions. 
There they met their opponents in a peaceful contest which would decide the 
winner according to the objective standards of the majority vote accepted by 
all beforehand. In this way the status quo was transformed on those two spec- 
tacular occasions without disrupting the continuity of the legal processes and 
without endangering the peace and order of society. 

Finally, the authority and power of the state stands ready to enforce what- 
ever legal order has emerged from the contest between social groups and 
political factions, provided that legal order conforms to the minimum re- 
quirements of the moral consensus upon which the whole structure of public 
institutions is founded. This readiness of the state and its unchallengeable 
superiority to any possible opposition not only discourage minority groups 
from opposing a given status quo by violent means, but also impose two im- 
portant restraints upon public opinion. They restrain the important sections 
of public opinion from advancing demands so extreme as to be unacceptable 
to any other important section and, hence, to be enforceable by the state only 
at the risk of armed resistance. They act as powerful incentives for compro- 
mise in legislative bodies which are aware of the power of the state and of its 
limitations. For the state can and will enforce those laws which do not flout 
the minimum requirements of the moral order ot the state itself. But the 
state cannot try to enforce laws which contravene those minimum require- 
ments without risking the disintegration of its own fabric in civil war. 

Such is the normal process of social change in a free society. It is apparent 
that this process is not performed by any particular agency discharging its 
regular duties. Social forces, elevating their needs into principles of justice, 
capture public opinion. It is the all-pervading influence of public opinion 
which determines the moral valuations and legal decisions of legislative 
agencies, as it does in the long run of courts and of the executive power. 
Legislative, judicial, and executive agencies are instruments of public opinion. 
They all fulfill the same function for public opinion: to provide peaceful and 
orderly channels for the presentation of its demands and for its confrontation 
with others, for their evaluation in the light of generally shared principles of 
justice, and for the transformation into reality of those that have been rec- 
ognized as legitimate. 

What the legislative bodies contribute to this process of change is prima- 
rily in the nature of a forum for the public presentation of divergent views 
and of the ratification of a choice already made by unorganized society. It 
would be naive to believe that the issue between the status quo and change, 
whenever it arises, needs only to be submitted to a legislative body which will 
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settle the issue either by passing or refusing to pass a law. In this process of 
peaceful change legislatures play an indispensable yet secondary role. 

Whatever contribution the courts may make to the process of peaceful 
change from one status quo to another is governed by the moral climate 
which pervades the halls of justice no less than the chambers of Congress, the 
White House, and the homes of ordinal y citizens. Since, as we have seen, the 
courts can only apply the law as it is, they cannot help but be instruments of 
the status quo. Once the legislature has passed a new law embodying a new 
status quo, however, the courts can accelerate and smooth the transition 
from one status quo to another, or they can retard it and endanger its peace- 
ful and orderly progress. In other words, the courts can resist inevitable 
change or they can contribute to its peaceful and orderly realization. Which 
of these roles the courts will play depends upon the strength and single- 
mindedness of public opinion as well as upon the receptiveness of the courts 
to that public opinion. 

The executive branch of the government in a democracy can influence and 
lead public opinion and bring its pressure to bear upon the other branches of 
the government. It cannot bring about major changes through its own inde- 
pendent efforts. Its main function consists in enforcing the decisions which 
the other branches have made. In a dictatorship, however, all functions of the 
government are merged in the hands of the executive who decides and en- 
forces at the same time. Yet it would be a mistake to believe that the dictator 
can decide as he sees fit regardless of public opinion. He is indeed able to 
manipulate public opinion through effective use of the channels of communi- 
cations over which he holds monopolistic control. But for his propaganda to 
be effective it must not be too much at variance with the direct experiences 
of his subjects in their daily lives. The dictator, then, must either square these 
experiences with his propaganda or else adapt his propaganda to these experi- 
ences. In any case even the dictator is exposed to pressures of public opinion 
which he can neither completely mold nor ignore. 

Such are, in sketchy outline, the processes of peaceful change on the do- 
mestic scene. They make it possible for tensions to manifest themselves in 
public controversies, election campaigns, parliamentary debates, and govern- 
mental crises, instead of m violent conflagrations. If, however, those proc- 
esses do not operate or operate badly, the domestic situation which then will 
arise resembles the conditions which exist on the international scene. De- 
mands for change, unable to assert themselves in the competition of the mar- 
ket place, in electoral and legislative contests, go, as it were, underground. The 
controversy between the status quo and the demand for change becomes a 
tension with effects upon disputes similar to those which we have recognized 
in the international field. Domestic society, then, will enter a pre-revolutionary 
or revolutionary stage. The groups of the population identified respectively 
with the status quo and the demand for change will oppose each other like 
two armed camps which, unable to appeal to the arbitrament of the majority 
vote or even to formulate their positions in terms common to both, seek a de- 
cision in economic or military war. 

Whether such a situation actually degenerates into revolution and civil 
war depends on the distribution of power within domestic society. We have 
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already pointed out in another context that the modern technology of war 
and communications makes popular revolutions extremely unlikely/ The 
odds are very much in favor of violent changes in form of coups d’etat. In- 
stead of one fraction of the population rising against the government sup- 
ported by another fraction of the population, it is more Hkely that one seg- 
ment of the governmental machinery, especially of the armed forces, will try 
to gain control over all of the government. 

What is important for our present discussion is to recognize that it is not 
the domestic courts which peacefully settle disputes that otherwise might 
lead to revolution and civil war. When in the Dred Scott case the issue of the 
territorial extension of slavery was before the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Court decided in favor of the status quo. Yet that decision settled 
nothing. No court of law could have settled what was at stake in the Dred 
Scott case. Even society as a whole was unable to settle the conflict between 
the status quo and the desire for change by peaceful means. For that conflict 
not only challenged the existing distribution of power between North and 
South, but in the issues of slavery and the relations between the federal and 
state governments it also reopened the question as to the content of the 
moral consensus upon which the political structure of the United States was 
built. That question was addressed not to a court or a legislature, but to soci- 
ety as a whole. And American society gave two incompatible answers. It was 
those answers which made the conflict “irrepressible.” 

The vital function of peaceful change within the state is performed not 
by any particular agency acting in isolation, but by domestic society as an 
integrated whole. The moral consensus of society, supported by the authority 
and material power of the government, will avail itself of all social and 
political agencies to bring about a state of affairs in conformity with its con- 
ception of justice. For this process of peaceful change, legislative bodies play 
a particularly important role if, as in democratic societies, they are free rgents. 
But legislatures, too, are only the agents of society as a whole. Without so- 
ciety’s support their laws are impotent to bring about tlie desired change. 
The history of legislation is strewn with laws, such as the antitrust laws, 
which, while enacted by the legislature and remaining on the statute books, 
have failed to achieve their purpose because the moral consensus of society 
does not support them. Thus legislative bodies are no more capable than 
courts of peacefully changing an old status quo into a new one by merely 
performing their technical functions. In other words, to legislate suffices no 
more than to hand down a judicial opinion when society is confronted with 
its supreme challenge: to change the distribution of power within society 
without jeopardizing the orderly and peaceful processes upon which the wel- 
fare of society depends. 


2. PEACEFUL CHANGE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

An important lesson can be learned from the analogy between the legal 
processes of domestic and international societies. But it is not the lesson which 


^ See above, pp. 299 ff. 
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the advocates of the judicial settlement of international disputes have drawn. 
Domestic courts do not and cannot fulfill the function which advocates of 
judicial settlement ascribe to them. They do not and cannot peacefully settle 
disputes which otherwise would lead to violent conflagrations. The forces and 
institutions, however, which fulfill this function for domestic society do not 
exist at all on the international scene. 

As we have seen,“ there^ is no longer a moral consensus among nations 
from which quarrehngliations could receive a common standard of justice 
for the settlement of their disputes. Since the end of the Second World War 
this moral cleavag e has become so deep and the tension between the United 
States and th^ Soviet Union so all-permeating that even disputes arising 
within the framework of the existing status quo are no longer capable of 
judicial settlement. Thus the failure to submit disputes to the International 
Court of Justice, in contrast to the extensive activities of its predecessor, takes 
on peculiar significance. This failure is a symp tom of the disintegration of 
international society. This disintegration has now gone so far as to preclude 
international courts from performing even the normal functions which they 
have successfully discharged in the past. 

The same lack of a moral consensus has prevented the realization of the 
provisions, found in many arbitration treaties and also in the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, which under certain conditions allow inter- 
national courts to decide not according to strict international law, but ex 
aequo et bono, that is, according to the general principles of equity and jus- 
tice. Provisions of this kind arc sound in that they recognize the existence 
of disputes not susceptible to judicial settlement on the basis of the existing 
rules of international law. Such provisions are, ^however^ unsound in that 
they assume that the problem poseThy the^ latter category of disputes can be 
solved simply by authorizing courts to depart from the existing rules of 
international law and to invoke some general principles of equity and jus- 
tice. International courts can invoke such principles only if these principles 
exist. They cannot invent them or refer to them as to a dens ex machtna, 
standing ready to intervene whenever an international court is caught be- 
tween the status quo and the desire for change. International society is in 
want of generally accepted standards of justice through which the respec- 
tive merits of the defense of, and the attack upon, the status quo could be 
determined. To empower a court to use such standards is of little help if 
the standards to be used do not exist. 

International society also lacks legislative bodies which could fulfill the 
functions in the process of peaceful change similar to the functions which 
legislative agencies perform for domestic society. Arti cle iq of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and Art^le 14 of the CKarter of United Nations 
have endeavored to supply an Instrumentality for peaceful change. Article 
19 of the Covenant reads: “The Assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.” Article 14 of the 
Charter refers in general to “the pea cef ul adjustment of any situation , re- 

See above, pp. 1 81 ff. 
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gardless of origin, which it [the General Assembly] deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among nations.” 


a ) Article 79 o] the Covenant of the League of Nations 

Concerning Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, Pro- 
fessor Frederick S. Dunn has rightly stated that it “has been a dead le t ter 
from the beginning.”^ Article 19 was formally invoked only once, by Bo- 
hvia against Chile in 1920. In view of an unfavorable report by a committee 
of jurists appointed by the Assembly, Bolivia retracted its request and up 
to 1929 refused to participate any further in the work of the League. 

In its report the committee of jurists made two important points: one 
obvious, the other seriously limiting the applicability of Article 19. The re- 
port declared — what the text of Article 19 obviously suggests — that the 
i^ssembly had no authority to modi^ Ueatic^with binding effect, that such 
modlfic atioiLfwas withTn the exclusive competence of the contracting parties, 
an d that it cou ld only give advice to the members of the League. The con- 
dition for giving such advice with regard to treaties, however, was their in- 
applicability. And the committee defined inapplicability of treaties as the 
intervention of such radical material and moral changes “that their applica- 
tion has ceased to be reasonably possible.”^ A situation where the perpetua' 
tion of the status quo would be so obviously outrageous as to meet these re- 
quirements would be rare indeed. 

Let us, however, assume that the Assembly had advised the members 
concerned to reconsider a treaty or to consider a situation which threatened 
the peace. The parties were free to accept or reject this advice. If they ac- 
cepted the advice voluntarily, it was safe to surmise that the interests at stake 
were not vital and that any kind of outside pressure, encouragement, or 
face-saving device would probably have induced them to agree on recon- 
sideration of the treaty or consideration of the situation. Yet consideration 
does not mean agreement. The parties concerned might have considered the 
treaty or the situation and thereby have complied with the advice of the 
Assembly. They might still not have agreed upon a solution, and Article 19 
vested no authority m the Assembly to impose a solution upon them. 

It is an open c|uestion whether the Assembly could have given advice in 
pursuance of Article 19 only by unanimous vote or whether a majority vote 
would have been sufficient. If one assumes that unanimity was required, the 
Assembly would have been unable to give advice if even one state was op- 
posed. And the state whose interests would have been adversely affected by 
a change in the status quo would most likely have been opposed. If, on the 
other hand, the parties concerned were already agreed upon reconsideration 
of the status quo, they were not in need of advice to that effect, and the pro- 
ceedings by virtue of Article 19 were without purpose. 

If one assumes, however, that only a majority vote was required, the sit- 
uation was similar to the one which we found to vitiate the practical opera- 


® Peaceful Change (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1937)) p. m. 
^ Journal of the Second Assembly of the League of Nations. 1921, p. 218. 
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tion of collective security.® In any situation where the perpetuation of the 
status quo is at stake, it is probable that the community of nations will be 
divided into two hostile camps. One group will favor the perpetuation of the 
status quo, the other will demand its overthrow. Which group has a nu- 
merical majority is obviously an irrelevant question. What counts in a so- 
ciety of sovereign nations is only where the preponderance of power resides. 
A minority of great powerTwill' assuredly disregard the advice of a majority 
of weak and medium powers; the advice of a majority ready to use over- 
whelming power will be heeded by the minority. Actually, however, it is 
much more hkely that two camps of not too disproportionate power will 
oppose each other. In such a contingency the issue would not have been de- 
cided by the advice of the anti-status quo nations which might have had a 
majority in the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

b) The Palestine Resolution of the General Assembly of the United Nations 

These considerations, merely speculative with respect to Article 19 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, have been tested by the actual operation 
of Article 14 of the Charter of the United Nations. Article 18, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter provides that the General Assembly of the United Nations 
can make recommendations by virtue of Article 14 by a two-thirds majority 
of the members present and voting. While broader and less specific in its 
wording than Article 19 of the Covenant, Article 14 is intended to fulfill 
for the United Nations the same function which Article 19 was supposed 
to perform for the League: to open a legal avenue for peaceful change. The 
General Assembly of the United Nations has availed itself of this power to 
make recommendations with remarkable frequency. Within the span of 
little more than a year it has made recommendations with regard to the 
treatment of the Indians in the Union of South Africa, the situations in 
Greece and Korea, and the problems of Spam and Palestine. 

With respect to all these situations, except the last mentioned, however, 
the recommendations of the General Assembly had either no relevance for 
the problem of peaceful change or aimed at the maintenance of the status 
quo through the preservation or restoration of peace. Its recommendations 
concerning the problem of Palestine are of a different character. The resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of November 29, 1947, recommending the 
partition of Palestine, was a genuine attempt at peaceful change, the only 
one on record undertaken by an international organization.® Its goal was 
the peaceful change of the status quo in the Near East, a redistribution of 
power in a particular region of the world. The status quo with which the 
General Assembly had to deal, stripped to its essentials, was marked by 
three facts: (i) the predominance of Great Britain within the territory of 
Palestine, (2) the opposition of the Arab and Jewish populations in Pal- 
estine to that predominance, and (3) the struggle between the Arabs and 

® See above, pp. 331 ff. 

6 The partiuon of Upper Silesia by the League of Nauons m 1921 is not a case in point 
The League acted m this case under the authority of the Treaty of Versailles, and the partition 
was part of the peace settlement imposed by the victors. 
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Jews for predominance over the country. Under the scheme envisaged by 
the General Assembly, the predominance of Cireat Britain would be termi- 
nated, and the territory of Palestine would be divided into three parts, one 
under the sovereignty of the Arabs, another under the sovereignty of the 
Jews, and a third under the sovereignty of the United Nations. 

There was general agreement concerning the termination of British rule. 
Yet the resolution for recommending partition was passed by a vote of thirty- 
three to thirteen with ten counirics abstaining. Afghanistan, Cuba, Egypt, 
Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
and Yemen voted against the resolution. Argenuna, Chile, China, Colombia, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Honduras, Mcmco, Great Britain, and Yugoslavia ah- 
stained from voting. It is worthy of note that none of the countries directly 
aj^ctedjby^ the recommended redistribution of power voted in favor oF the 
resolution ^tTiey either abstained (GreatnBrTf'ain) or vote^ against the resolu- 
tion (the Arab countries). 

The words and actions of the Arab countries left no doubt that the Arabs 
inside and outside Palestine would oppose partition by force of arms. Great 
Britain declared in advance of the vote and repeatedly since that she would 
not assist in the execution of any plan which was not acceptable to Arabs and 
Jews alike. In view of the Arab opposition, this was tantamount to saying 
that Great Britain would not co-operate at all in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly. 

Great Britain has, however, gone beyond mere non-cooperation. It has 
done what it was able, short of taking up arms, to make the execution of the 
recommendations of the General Assembly impossible. To that end Great 
Britain continued to send arms to the Arab states adjacent to Palestine, whde 
at the same time preventing arms from reaching Palestine. Furthermore, it 
refused to recognize the right of the Palestinian Jews to arm themselves and 
to establish a military organization during the transition period from B’*itish 
rule to actual partition. Finally, Great Britain did not allow the General As- 
sembly to make on-the-spot preparations for an orderly and peaceful transi- 
tion and to establish provisional agencies of government before the actual 
end of British rule. All these measures were bound to favor the Arabs and 
to work to the disadvantage of the Jews. If it had been the avowed purpose 
of the British government to make the change from British to the new rule 
chaotic and violent instead of peaceful and orderly and to assure the victory 
of the Arabs in the ensuing civil war, it is hard to see what more Great Brit- 
ain could have done. 

Faced with the prospect of armed resistance, the General Assembly in its 
resolution of November 29, 1947, requested the Security Council to “deter- 
mine as a threat to peace, breach of the peace or act of aggression, in accord- 
ance with Article 39 of the Charter, any attempt to alter by force the settle- 
ment envisaged by this resolution.” ^ 

The General Assembly further requested the Security Council, in case the 
latter made such a determination, to take “measures, under Articles 39 and 
41 of the Charter, to empower the United Nations Commission, as provided 


7 u, N, doc, A/516. 
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in this resolution, to exercise in Palestine the functions” of a provisional 
government. 

These requests amounted to a dual admission which our analysis of Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations has shown to be correct. 
On the one hand, a recommendation to change the status quo, which is ac- 
ceptable to all parties concerned, is superfluous; its acceptance shows that 
whatever disagreements there might have been among the parties did not af- 
fect the over-all distribution of power among them, but affected only adjust- 
ments within an over-all distribution of power upon which all parties con- 
cerned were agreed. On the other hand, a recommendation to change the 
status cpio, which is opposed by one of the parties concerned, will either re- 
main a dead letter or must be enforced. Hence, the recommendation, to be 
effective, must become a decision backed by force. It was the purpose of the 
requests of the General Assembly that this transformation of recommenda- 
tion into decision be brought about by the only agency of the United Nations 
which the Charter has given the power to make decisions to use force: the 
Security Council. 

In the discussions and decisions of the Security Council concerning these 
requests, the dilemma of peaceful change in a society of sovereign nations 
came to the fore. The members of the Security Council, some of whom are 
identical with the leading members of the General Assembly, now no longer 
dealt with a mere recommendation by which nobody was bound and which, 
therefore, everybody could disregard at his discretion. The members of the 
Security Council had to make a decision, binding upon themselves and upon 
the parties concerned. That decision could not fail to commit the interests 
and the power of at least some of the members of the Security Council. 

At this point the national interests of individual nations reasserted them- 
selves against, and prevailed over, the common good as defined by the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of November 29, 1947, terms of the need 
for peaceful change. Aside from Syria as representative of the Arab states in 
the Security Council and Great Britain, a number of other nations, among 
them the United States, believed that enforced partition was against their na- 
tional interests. No member of the Security Council felt that its national in- 
terests demanded enforced partition. Thus enforced partition and with it 
peaceful partition was dead when the Security Council met on February 24, 
1948, to act upon the resolution of the General Assembly of November 29, 
1947 - 

The Security Councirs task, then, was to give the corpse a decent burial. 
The United States assumed charge of the funeral arrangements. Peaceful par- 
tition was carried to its grave on a hearse which was drawn by four horses 
belonging to the stable of Legal Fiction and which were named Recommen- 
dation, Collective-Decision, Thrcat-to-the-Peace, and Committee. The exam- 
ination of the anatomy of the horses will show why peaceful partition was 
bound to die. 

In the Security Council the United States made four points which 
amounted to four “No’s” with regard to peaceful partition; (i) it was still in 
favor of partition as recommended by the General Assembly; (2) it would 
abide by whatever the Security Council would decide; (3) by virtue of the 
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provisions of the Charter, the Security Council had no authority to enforce 
partition, but only authority to use force in order to meet a threat to the 
peace; (4) a committee should decide whether a threat to the peace actually 
existed.^ 

Point (i) as a mere reference to the resolution of November 29, 1947, is 
meaningless; for the issue before the Security Council was no longer one of 
recommendation, but of decision. With the recommendations having been 
rejected by two of the three parties concerned, the choice was no longer be- 
tween recommendation and decision, but between decision and nothing. 

Point (2) is based upon an implicit distinction between the interests and 
preferences of the United States and the interests and preferences of the 
United Nations as they manifest themselves m the collective body of the Se- 
curity Council. In view of the veto and of the predominant position of the 
United States within the Security Council, the distinction is purely fictitious. 
No decision of the Security Council can conceivably contradict what the 
United States considers its interests. If the Security Council should ever ren- 
der such a decision the United States would veto it. The Security Council, 
however, has never done so and is not likely ever to do so because (d the con- 
trolling influence which the United States is able to exert, if need be, over the 
great majority of the members of the Security Council. A decision by the Se- 
curity Council, reached under the leadership of the United States, can be ve- 
toed by a permanent member. But without the leadership of the United 
States there cannot even be a decision to be vetoed. In this sense, then, it can 
be said that for all practical purposes, and especially when vital interests of 
the United States are at stake, the United States is the Security Council. For 
the United States to say “We shall do what the Security Council tells us to,” 
without saying at the same time what the Security Council should do, 
amounts to saying “We shall do nothing.” 

Point (3) is the heart of the American position. It constitutes a radical 
departure from the stand taken by the resolution of November 29, 1947, on 
the initiative and with the support of the United States. The United States, 
speaking through the resolution, identified a threat to the peace, which es- 
tablishes the right and the duty of the Security Council to act under Article 
39 of the Charter, with “any attempt to alter by force the settlement envis- 
aged by this resolution.” The United States, speaking as a member of the Se- 
curity Council, distinguished between armed resistance to partition and a 
threat to the peace. 

The United States furthermore distinguished between two diTerent kinds 
cjf threats to the peace: external aggression against Palestine and internal dis- 
orders threatening international peace. According to the American interpre- 
tation, Article 39 of the Charter empowers the Security Council to use force 
against a threat to the peace, but not to enforce partition. Any attempt to 
prevent partition by force from within Palestine is, then, per se not a threat 
to the peace justifying the enforcement action of the Security Council. It 
might became such a threat only if it would tend to engulf other countries 
in war. 


^ Department of State Bulletin, March 7> 194^ (Vol. XVIII, No. 453 ) > PP* ^94 
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Not only were these distinctions the reverse of what the view of the 
United States had been three months before. The distinctions erected also a 
practically insurmountable legal barrier against any enforcement action on 
the part of the Security Council. Partition being the issue at stake, whatever 
threat to the peace there might be was bound to take the form of armed re- 
sistance to partition and, hence, to be outside the coercive authority of the 
Security Council, so long as armed resistance operated within Palestine. It 
was, however, obvious that the Arab states, as long as they could do so suc- 
cessfully, would resist partition not by invasion, but by infiltration. The 
penchant of the Arabs for guerrilla warfare made this military technique 
likely. The contiguity of the Arab territories of Palestine with the neighbor- 
ing Arab states made it inevitable. It was, therefore, very unlikely that, with- 
out the connivance of one or the other of the great powers, the conflict would 
openly spread beyond the borders of Palestine, thus threatening international 
peace as defined by the United States. To say, then, that the Security Council 
can enforce partition only in case of a threat to international peace amounts 
to saying that the Security Council cannot enforce partition at all. 

Under such circumstances and with these distinctions as its frame of ref- 
erence, the Commission provided for by point (4) would have had no difli- 
culty in finding that the armed conflict was a purely local matter and, hence, 
did not constitute a threat to the peace. When on March 19, 1948, the United 
States, through its representative to the Security Council, asked the United 
Nations to abandon the attempt to bring about peaceful change through par- 
tition, it only made explicit a decision which was already implicit in the 
declaration of February 24. 

The fiasco of peaceful change by virtue of Article 14 of the Charter of the 
United Nations in the case of Palestine demonstrates empirically what we 
have tried to show through the analysis of Article 19 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. If the parties concerned agree, a recommendation on the 
part of an international body is superfluous. If the parties concerned do not 
agree, peaceful change is possible only under the ideal conditions of collective 
security where overwhelming force is marshalled against the dissenting party. 
Since, as we have seen, the realization of these conditions is extremely im- 
probable, the mechanisms for peaceful change provided by modern interna- 
tional organizations are bound to be unworkable. If they are put into op- 
eration at all there will either be no change, or what change there is will not 
be peaceful. That is to say: Either the recommendations for change will not 
be enforced, or war between the nations favoring, and those opposing, change 
will decide the issue. This cannot be otherwise in a society of sovereign na- 
tions. For sovereign nations are moved to action by what they regard as their 
national interests rather than by the allegiance to a common good which, as a 
common standard of justice, does not exist in the society of nations. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


International Government 


The remedies for international anarchy and war discussed thus far are all spe- 
cific remedies. They attack a particular problem in which the lack of inter- 
national order and the tendency toward war arc manifest and they endeavor 
to solve the general problem of international order and peace through a solu- 
tion of the particular problem. International government owes its existence 
to the recognition that peace and order are the products not of a specific de- 
vice meeting a particular problem, b ut of the common bond which unites an 
integrated society under a common authority and a common conception of 
justice. How to found such an authority in a society of sovereign states and 
to create such a conception of justice is, then, the task which any attempt at 
international government must try to solve. 

Each of the three world wars of the last century and a half was followed 
by an attempt to establish an international government. The total failure to 
keep international order and peace called forth an over-all effort to make in- 
ternational order and peace secure. The Holy Alliance followed the Napo- 
leonic Wars; the League of Nations, the First World War; the United Na- 
tions, the Second World War. With regard to each of these attempts at 
international government three questions must be asked: (i) Where is the au- 
thority to govern vested, or who is to govern.^ (2) By what principle of jus- 
tice IS the government to be guided, or what is the conception of the com- 
mon good to be realized by the government.? (3) To what extent has the 
government been able to maintain order and peace.? 

I. THE HOLY ALLIANCE 


a) History 

The international government commonly called the Holy AUiauce was 
based upon three treaties: the Treaty of Chaumont of March 9, 1814, the 
Quadruple Alliance signed at Paris on November 20, 1815, and the Treaty of 
the Holy Alliance of September 26, 1815. In the Treaty of Chaumont, Austria, 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia concluded an alliance for twenty years for 
the purpose of preventing the Napoleonic dynasty from returning to France 
and of guaranteeing the territorial settlement to be made at the end of the 
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war against Napoleon. The Quadruple Alliance reaffirmed the provisions of 
the Treaty of Chaumont and in its Article VI laid down the principles of 
what is known as “congressional government’* or “diplomacy by confer- 
ence.” ^ 

In contrast with the Quadruple Alliance which presented, as it were, the 
constitutional law of the international government of the Holy Alliance, the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance itself, from which the international government 
received its name, contained no principles of government at all. It proclaimed 
the adherence of all rulers to the principles of Christianity with God as the 
actual sovereign of the world. It is replete with phrases such as “reciprocal 
service,” “unalterable good will,” “mutual affiection,” “Christian charity,” 
“indissoluble fraternity.” Originally signed by the rulers of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, the Holy Alliance was adhered to by all European governments, 
with the exception of the Pope and the Sultan." Obviously inspired by Czar 
Alexander I of Russia, it reaffirmed the moral unity of Europe and, as al- 
ready pointed out, in that reaffirmation of a moral consensus among the na- 
tions lies one of the actual functions which the Treaty of the Holy Alliance 
fulfilled. 

The Treaty of the Holy Alliance was of no significance for the actual op- 
erations of the international government which bore its name. Its principles 
were invoked from time to time by the Czar, affirmed in words and rejected 
in action by the other powers. Castlereagh, British Foreign Minister at the 
time of Its conclusion, called it “a piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense,” 
and the Austrian Chancellor Metternich made vulgar )okes at its expense. 
Yet It served as moral justification for the principles of justice which the 
three original signatories of the Treaty propounded and for the policies by 
which they endeavored to realize these principles. Thus the Treaty of the 
Holy Alliance also fulfilled an ideological function and became the symbol 
of this whole era of international relations. 

In t8i 8, the four signatories of the Quadruple Alliance admitted France 
as a fifth member to take part in all further meetings which were to be held 
by virtue of Article VI of that treaty. In a circular signed in 1820 at the Con- 
gress of Troppau, Austria, Prussia, and Russia pledged themselves never 
to recognize the right of any people to circumscribe the power of their kings. 
This compact is known as the Neo-Holy Alliance. Castlereagh, in two dis- 
patches of the same year, refused to have any part in policies whose purpose 
was to interfere by force in the internal affairs of other countries. His suc- 
cessor, Canning, maintained this principle at the Congress of Verona in 1822, 
the last of the congresses which Great Britain attended. 

When the news of the failure of the Congress of Verona reached him. 
Canning, in a letter to Bagot of January 3, 1823, hailed the end of interna- 

^ Article VI reads as follows; “To assure and facilitate the execution of the present Treaty, 
and to consolidate the intimate relations which to-day unite the 4 Sovereigns for the good of 
the world, the High Contracting Parties have agreed to renew, at fixed periods, whether under the 
immediate auspices of the Sovereigns, or by their respective Ministers, reunions devoted to 
the great common interests and to the examination of the measures which, at any of these 
periods, shall be judged most salutary for the repose and prosperity of the peoples, and for the 
maintenance of the peace of the State.” 

- The British monarch, for constitutional reasons, could not formally adhere. 
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tional government by congresses and the beginning of a new era, as far as 
Great Britain was concerned, by invoking the religious principle of the 
Holy Alliance with a vengeance: “Every nation for itself, and God for us 
all!” International government by conference as a going concern did not sur- 
vive the British defection. After two more abortive attempts, one with refei 
ence to the Spanish colonies, the other concerning Greece and Turkey, it 
came to an end in 1825. 

The system of an over-all international government instituted by Article 
VI of the Quadruple Alliance of November 20, 1815, did not last even a 
decade. The lifetime of the system of ambassadorial conferences for the set 
tlement of special problems was even shorter. It, too, was established by the 
Treaties of 1815 and consisted of three agencies: the ambassador to France 
of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia dealing mainly with the prob- 
lems growing out of the peace treaties with France, yet acting in a general 
way as the paramount executive organ of the Quadruple Alliance; the am- 
bassadors of the great powers meeting in London to organize the abolition of 
the slave trade; and the ambassadorial conference at Frankfurt for the dis- 
cussion of German problems. All these agencies had disappeared by 1818. 

h) Government by the Great Powers 

The international government of the Holy Alliance was government by 
the great powers. The distinction between great and small powers as a politi- 
cal fact pointing to the extreme dilTerenccs in power among nations is of 
course one of the elemental experiences of international politics. As an insti- 
tution of international politics and organization it sprang from the brains of 
Castlereagh and became the very foundation of the scheme adopted in 1815. 
It is true that the protocol of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle of Novem- 
ber 15, I Si 8, providing for future meetings of the five great powers also stip- 
ulated “that in the case of these meetings having for their object affairs spe- 
cially connected with the interests of the other States of Europe, they shall 
only take place in pursuance of a formal invitation on the part of such of 
those States as the said affairs may concern, and under the express reserva- 
tion of their right of direct participation therein, either directly or by their 
Plenipotentiaries.” Yet this stipulation remained without appreciable influ- 
ence upon the policies of the Holy and, more particularly, of the Neo-Holy 
Alliance. 

c) Dual Meaning of the Status Quo 

To the question as to what principle of justice guided the Holy Alliance, 
the answer seems to be clear: the maintenance of peace on the basis of the 
status quo. This principle was never more clearly stated than in the decla- 
ration of the five great powers signed at Aix-la-Chapelle on November 15, 
1818: “The object of this Union is as simple as it is great and salutary. It does 
not tend to any new political combination — to any change in the Relations 
sanctioned by existing Treaties. Calm and consistent in its proceedings, it has 
no other object than the maintenance of Peace, and the guarantee of those 
transactions on which the Peace was founded and consolidated.” 
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This answer, however, becomes highly ambiguous if one raises the fur- 
ther question as to what was meant by the status quo. What Great Britain 
meant from the very beginning was not at all what Russia meant, and the 
conception of the status quo which guided the policies of the Neo-Holy Alli- 
ance was diametrically opposed to the policies pursued by Castlereagh and 
Canning. The status quo which Great Britain tried to preserve through the 
instrumentality of the Holy AlHance was strictly limited to the political situ- 
ation which existed at the end of the Napoleonic Wars with regard to 
France. To the British statesmen, the mortal peril into which Napoleon had 
put the British Isles was identical with the threat to the European balance of 
power which had emanated from the Napoleonic Empire. Great Britain was 
willing to support an international government whose purpose was to fore- 
stall the rise of a new conqueror from French soil and to that end to enforce 
the peace settlement of 1815 against France. The British conception of the 
status quo was limited to the territorial settlement of 1815 and the exclusion 
of a member of the Napoleonic family from the French throne. In this re- 
spect there was no difference between the foreign policies of Castlereagh and 
Canning. 

The conception of the status quo which determined the policies of Rus- 
sia from the beginning, and those of Austria, Prussia, and France from the 
end of the second decade of the nineteenth century, was unlimited territori- 
ally and as to subject matter. According to that conception, formulated in 
more uncompromising terms than the actual political conditions permitted 
to realize, it was the purpose of the international government of the Holy 
Alliance to maintain everywhere in the world the territorial status quo of 
1815 and the constitutional status quo of the absolute monarchy. The instru- 
ment of the realization of the latter purpose was bound to be intervention 
into the internal affairs of all countries where the institution of the absolute 
monarchy seemed to be in danger. 

The inevitable by-product of such intervention was an increase in the 
power of the intervening states. The more widespread national and liberal 
movements became, the greater was the chance for the intervening state or 
group of states to increase their strength and to expand and thus to disturb 
the balance of power again. The main beneficiary of such an eventuality was 
bound to be Russia. At this point Great Britain and Russia parted company. 

Great Britain had not fought for almost a quarter of a century the Napo- 
leonic Empire, nourished by the dynamism of the French Revolution, to ex- 
change it for a Russian Empire, inspired by the religious mysticism of uni- 
versal brotherhood and of legitimate government. In the measure in which 
the spread of national and liberal movements gave the Neo-Holy Alliance an 
opportunity to test its principles of general intervention, Great Britain held 
aloof from it and opposed its policies. When in 1818 Russia proposed to send 
an allied army to aid Spain in the war against its American colonies. Great 
Britain prevented the execution of the plan. Yet, when in 1820 revolutions 
broke out in Naples, Piedmont, and Portugal, Austria, in the name of the 
Neo-Holy Alliance, restored the absolute monarchies of Naples and Pied- 
mont to their thrones by force of arms. In 1820, a revolution broke out in 
Spain. Against the constitutional regime installed by it, France intervened 
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by force of arms in 1823, acting on its own behalf, but with the moral sup- 
port of Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 


d) Peace, Order, and the National Interest 

These actpns ot the Holy Alliance reveal two facts. One is the absence of 
a serFous threat of war in any of these situations. The disparity of power be- 
tween the intervening state and the object of intervention — the revolution- 
ary group which had to contend not only with its own antirevolutionary 
compatriots, but also with a foreign army — was such as to give the inter- 
vention the character of a punitive expedition rather than of a war. 

The other fact is the determination of the policies of all nations by their 
national interests, however much the language of diplomacy of the period 
m^e Concessions to the mystical predilections of the Russian Czar. This is 
most obvious in the actions of Great Britain. Neither Castlereagh nor Can- 
ning — who was particularly frank and eloquent in this respect — took pains 
to hide the fact that they were guided by the traditional interests of Great 
Britain limited only by the general interest in peace and security. Both the 
Austrian intervention in Italy and the French intervention in Spam were 
dictated by traditional national interests. This connection is demonstrated by 
the very fact that the policy of interventions on the part of Austria and 
France in the affairs of their neighbors to the South survived the Holy Alli- 
ance by almost half a century. 

More important still in view of our discussion is the victory which the 
particular national interests gamed over the general principles of the Holy 
Alliance whenever both came into conflict. This happened twice, m 1820 and 
in 1822. In both cases Russia proposed a collective intervention on the part of 
all the members of the Alliance and to that end offered to send a large Rus- 
sian army into Central and Western Europe. That Great Britain would have 
opposed such a proposal is obvious from what has already been said of the 
British return to its traditional balancc-of-power policy. That Great Britain 
should have been joined in this opposition by Austria, the other pillar of the 
Neo-Holy Alliance, shows the ideological character of the principles of the 
Holy Alliance. These principles were invoked when they seemed to be able 
to give moral justification to policies dictated by the national interest. They 
were discarded when nothing was to be gained for the national interest by 
invoking them. 

The attitude of the powers, when in 1821 the Greeks revolted against the 
Turks, is instructive in this respect. This is also the only situation arising 
during the era of the Holy Alliance which contained the germs of a general 
war and which m the century following it led time and again to the actual 
outbreak of war. The principles of the Neo-Holy Alliance left its members 
no choice in the attitude to be taken with respect to a national revolt against 
a legitimate government: the legitimate government ought to be given ac- 
tive support. Yet this was not the answer which the national interest of the 
most affected power demanded. 

Russia had been the traditional protector of the subjects of the Oitomaq 
Empire who were of the Orthodox Christian faith. The possession of Con- 
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stantinople was a centurics-old dream of the rulers of Moscow. Thus, when 
the Greek revolt broke out, the Russian Czar was inclined, in complete dis- 
regard of the principles of the Neo-Holy Alliance, to declare war against 
Turkey. Austria and Great Britain, on the other hand, could only see then, 
as they had done before and as they would for almost a century, with mis- 
givings the extension of Russian power in the Balkans and Russia’s advance 
toward the Mediterranean. Thus Castlereagh, the opponent of the Neo-Holy 
Alliance, and the Austrian Chancellor Metternich, its ardent supporter, joined 
hands in order to dissuade Russia from taking active steps in support of the 
Greek insurgents. That they made for that purpose successful use of the prin- 
ciples of the Neo-Holy Alliance against their author is an ironic comment 
on the difficulties facing a foreign policy which is based upon abstract prin- 
ciples rather than upon a clear recognition of the national interest. As Castle- 
reagh wisely put it: It is difficult enough in international affairs to hold the 
balance “between conflicting nations,” it is still more difficult to hold the bal- 
ance “between conflicting principles.” 

When, finally, in 1826 the danger of war between Russia and Turkey be- 
came acute, it was not the defunct Holy Alliance which averted it, but Can- 
ning’s audacious move of entering into an agreement with Russia for the 
purpose of forcing Turkey to make concessions to the Greeks without Rus- 
sia’s gaining immediate advantages from such internal reforms. After Can- 
ning’s death the event occurred which Canning had been successful in pre- 
venting, and in 1828 Russia alone declared war on Turkey, thus having the 
latter at its mercy. The outbreak of this war may have had something to do 
with the decline of British statesmanship after Canning’s death. It certainly 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the absence of the international govern- 
ment of the Holy Alliance. 

The Holy Alliance, then, was a short-lived experiment which contributed 
nothing to the maintenance of international peace. As an international gov- 
ernment imposing its rule upon its sphere of domination it was successful for 
hardly more than half a decade. Two congenital infirmities made its early 
demise inevitable. One was the diametrical opposition between the two main 
members of the Alliance as to what the defense of the status quo — upon 
which they had all agreed as the guiding principle of justice in the abstract — 
meant in concrete political terms. That meaning was determined by the na- 
tional interests of the individual members. If those interests happened to co- 
incide, the Alliance could act in unison as one collective body. If those inter- 
ests diverged, as they were bound to do from time to time and as they did 
permanently in the case of Great Britain and Russia, the Alliance ceased to 
operate. 

The other infirmity from which the Holy Alliance suffered was the con- 
trast between the principle of justice upon which Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
agreed as a guide to concrete political action, and the conception of justice 
adhered to by the majority of the individuals governed by the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. The conflict between the principles of legitimate govern- 
ment and the principles of liberalism and nationalism made the operation of 
an international government, inspired by the former, dependent upon the 
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continuous use of armed force in order to protect and restore absolute mon- 
archies and their possessions throughout the world. 

It IS a, matter for conjecture how long an international government could 
have performed such a task had all its members shared the convictions and 
the zeal of Alexander I of Russia. The Holy Alliance could not prevail 
against the opposition of some of its members and of the peoples subject to 
its rule. In the era of Castlereagh, that dual opposition moved on parallel 
lines, Castlereagh limiting himself to abstaining from active co-operation 
with the policies of the Neo-Holy Alliance. It was Canning’s great inno- 
vation, favored by the increasing strength of the national and liberal move- 
ments and later perfected by his successor Palmerston, to use those move- 
ments as allies for the purposes of British foreign policies, that is, as weights 
in the scales of the balance of power. With that innovation Canning ushered 
in the British policy toward the continent of Europe which was to remain 
dominant throughout the nineteenth century. 

The international government of the Holy Alliance lacked any kind of 
permanent organization and consisted, aside from the ephemeral ambassa- 
dorial committees mentioned above, of nothing but a number of interna- 
tional congresses for the purpose of settling current international affairs. Nev- 
ertheless, the Holy Alliance was an international government m the true 
sense of the term. A partial list of the issues which were on the agenda of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapellc will illustrate the range of its governmental ac- 
tivities. the claims of the (German mediatized princes against the abuses of 
their new sovereigns, the petition of the Elector of Hesse to exchange his title 
for that of king, the request by Napoleon’s mother for the release of her son, 
the grievances of the people of Monaco against their prince, the claims of 
Bavaria and the House of Hochberg to the succession in Baden, a dispute be- 
tween the Duke of Oldenburg and Count Bentinck about the lordship of 
Knupenhaussen, the situation of the Jews in Prussia and Austria, the rank of 
diplomatic representatives, the suppression of the slave trade and of the Bar- 
bary pirates, the question of the Spanish colonies. 

e) The Concert of Europe 

In comparison with these widespread governmental activities of the Holy 
Alliance the subsequent century was retrogressive. The spectacle of a govern- 
ment of great powers sitting in judgment over the affairs of the world did 
not reappear until in iqu) the Council of the League of Nations re-enacted 
the role which the Holy Alliance had played. Yet the era between the Holy 
Alliance and the League of Nations was not devoid of ad hoc attempts at set- 
tling international problems through the concerted action of the great pow- 
ers. After the demise of the Holy Alliance the great powers continued to as- 
sume responsibility for the settlement of political issues which without such 
settlement might have led to war. That responsibility expressed itself in a 
number of conferences, dealing with problems endangering the peace, such 
as the Belgian question at the beginning of the 18^0’s, the Eastern question 
at the beginning of the 1850’s and again in 1878, tlie problems of Africa at 
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the beginning of the twentieth century. It was to that responsibility of the 
great powers for the peace of the world, operating through ad hoc confer- 
ences and generally known as the Concert of Europe, that Sir Edward Grey 
appealed in vain on the eve of the First World War. 

The Concert of Europe, differed from a genuine international govern- 
rnenfin two respects. On the one hand, it was not institutionalized. There 
was no agreement among the great powers to meet regularly or to meet at 
all. The great powers met-whenever the international situation seemed to de- 
mand concerted action. On the other hand, the Concert of Europe was ho 
longer animated, as has already been noted,'^ by a strong moral consensus 
which could have neutralized conflicts and supplied standards for common 
judgments and actions. The cleavage between nationalism and legitimacy 
which the French Revolution had opened remained open throughout the 
nineteenth century. It might at times narrow or widen, but it did not close. 
Only at the end of the First World War did the national principle triumph 
and virtually all legitimate governments disappear. 

Yet, despite the lack of a strong moral consensus, of an institutionalized 
government by conferences, let alone of an organized one, the Concert of 
Europe was most successful in preserving general peace during the ninety 
years of its existence. The only major international war which the world ex- 
perienced during that period, the Crimean War of 1854-56, was due to a se- 
ries of accidents. Had any one of these accidents failed to materialize the war 
might well have been avoided, for the Concert of Europe had already agreed 
upon the formula for peace when a delay of twenty-four hours in the trans- 
mission of the formula changed the whole picture. 

What accounted for the success of the Concert of Europe in preventing 
general wars? Three factors must be mentioned. In that period" oFEistof y the 
moral consensus of the European community lived on as a feeble echo, 
strengthened, however, by the humanitarian moral climate of the time§. The 
political constellation, as we have seen,^ favored expansion into politically^ 
empty spaces with accommodation of conflicting interests. Finally and most 
importantly, however, that period of history saw a succession of brilliant di- 
plomatists and statesmen who knew how to make peace, how' To preserve 
peace, and how to keep wars short and limited in scope. The portentous les- 
son which their work conveys to our age will be pondered later in this book. 


2. THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

With the end of the First World War a new epoch began in the history 
of international government. The League of Nations showed in its functions 
a great deal of similarity with the Holy Alliance. In its organization, how- 
ever, it constituted a radical departure from the experiment which had pre- 
ceded it a century before. 

^ See above, pp. 1 87 ff. 

* See above, pp. 278 ff. 
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a) Organization 

Th& League of Nations, in contrast to the Holy Alliance, was a real or- 
ganization with a legal personality, agents, and agencies of its'jown. Its po- 
IfticaLagifndes were the " Assembly, the Council, and the Permanent Secre- 
tariat. The Assembly was composed of representatives of all the rnember 
states. Injhe_A§§^bly_as well as in the Council each state had one vote and 
unanimity of all members present was required for all political decisions, in- 
cluding those whicTi concerned the prevention of war.® The main exceptions 
were Article 15; paragraph 10,® and the rule that in decisions concerning the 
settlement of international disputes the votes of the parties to the dispute 
were not to be counted. 

The Council consisted of two types of members: permanent and nonper- 
manemTTnrgreaTpowers, belonging at a particular time to the League, were 
permanent members, e.g., originally France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan, 
to which were later added Germany and the Soviet Union. The nonperma- 
nent members numbered originally four. Their numbers were increased suc- 
cessively until in 1936 the Council comprised eleven non permanent members. 
Thus originally permanent and nonpermanent members were equal in num- 
bers. From 1922 on, the nonpermanent members had an ever increasing ma- 
jority over the permanent ones. In 1939, after Germany, Italy, and Japan had 
resigned and the Soviet Union had been expelled, the Council comprised two 
permanent (France and Great Britain) and eleven nonpermanent members. 

Yet what is important in view of the distribution of power between great 
and small nations is not their numerical relationship, but the permanent 
membership of the great powers in the Council. By virtue of this permanent 
membership, in conjunction with the rule of unanimity, the great powers 
could be sure that the Council could make no decisions without the consent 
of all of them. Furthermore, the distribution of voting strength in an inter- 
national agency never tells the whole story. No great power will ever be 
alone in voting in favor of or against a certain measure if it does not want to 
be alone, nor will any group of great powers ever risk to be outvoted if it is 
anxious not to be in the minority on a particular question. Most small and 
medium powers depend economically, militarily, and politically upon the 
support of a great power. Such a nation will hardly cast its vote against a 
great power which has intimated that the smaller nation is expected to heed 

® Cf the emphasis which the Permanent Court of International Justice placed upon the 
principle of unanimity in the Advisory Opinion concerning Article 3, paragraph 2, of the Treaty 
of Lausanne (Frontier between Turkey and Iraq): “In a body . . . whose mission is to deal 
v/ith any matter ‘within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the world,* 
observance of the rule of unanimity is naturally and even necessarily indicated. Only if the 
decisions of the Council have the support of tlic unanimous consent of the Powers composing it, 
will they possess the degree of authority which they must have: the very prestige of the League 
might be impel died if it were admitted, in the absence of an express provision to that effect, that 
decisions on important questions could be taken by a majoritv. Moreover, it is hardly conceivable 
that resolutions on questions affecting the peace of the world could be adopted against the will 
of those amongst the Members of the Council who, although in a minority, would, by reason of 
their political position, have to bear the larger share of the responsibilities and consequences 
ensuing therefrom.” (P C. I. J. Series B, No. 12, p. 29). 

® For the text see below, note 7. 
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the advice of the big brother. Thus every great power controlled a number 
of votes of the small and medium members of the League. On any important 
issue France could be certain of the votes of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and — for more than a decade — Poland. Great Britain 
could count upon the votes of most of the dominions, of the Scandinavian 
countries, and of Portugal. 

This controlling influence of the great powers, regardless of the legal 
structure of the organization, operated in the League of Nations side by side 
with the brilliant intellectual leadership of the representatives of a number of 
small and rpedium nations. Benes of Czechoslovakia, Politis of Greece, Nan- 
sen, Lange, and Hambro of Norway, Branting and Unden of Sweden, Titu- 
lescu of Rumania, and Motta and Rappard of Switzerland exerted an influ- 
ence upon the work of the League of Nations out of all proportion to, and 
irrespective of, the power of their particular countries. The scene of that 
leadership was primarily the Aj>scmbly. The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, in contrast to the General Assembly of the United Nations, had the 
authority to render binding decisions not only with regard to routine matters 
or questions of secondary importance, but also concerning political problems, 
such as peace-preserving measures.^ To that extent the Assembly of the 
League of Nations played the role of a real parliament where leadership fell 
many times to the best qualified representative, regardless of the power and 
sometimes even of the interests of his country. 

However, that leadership stopped at the line where the vital interests of 
the great powers began. In the great crises of the League the leadership of 
the great powers asserted itself. When in a conflict of first-rate political im- 
portance, such as the Italo-Ethiopian War or the Spanish Civil War, the at- 
titude of some of the small and great powers diverged, the policies of the 
great powers were bound to win. For the preponderance of the great pow- 
ers on the international scene is a fact, as the preponderance of great eco- 
nomic organizations is a fact in domestic society. No legal arrangement nor 
organizational device, short of destroying that preponderance of power itself, 
can undo the political consequences of that disparity of power. Thus in the 
League the small nations enjoyed a greater opportunity for influence and in- 
dependent action than they ever did before or since in modern times. Yet 
the international government of the League of Nations, at least in the sphere 
of high politics, was a government of the great powers. 


^ Sec Article 3, paragraph 3, of the Covenant: “The Assembly may deal at its meetings with 
any matter within the sphere of action of the League or afTecting the peace of the world.” Sec 
also Article 15, paragraphs 9, 10: “The Council may in any case under this Article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to the 
dispute provided that such request be made within fourteen days after the submission of the dis- 
pute to the Council 

“In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this Article and of Article 12 
relating to the action and powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of the 
Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, if concurred in by the Representatives 
of those members of the League represented on the Council and of a majority of the other mem- 
bers of the League, . . . shall have the same force as a report by the Council concurred in by 
all the Members thereof. . . .” 
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h) Dual Meaning of the Status Quo: France vs. Great Britain 

What were the principles of justice which the international government 
of the League of Nations was to realize? That c|ucstion has found a symbohe 
answer in the fact that the twenty-six articles of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations are identical with the first twenty-six articles of the peace treaties 
which settled the issues of the First World War. The intimate connection be- 
tween the League of Nations and the status quo of 1919 was thus made ob- 
vious from the very outset. The provisions of the Covenant put that con- 
nection in explicit legal terms. The Preamble refers to “international law as 
the actual rule of conduct among governments” and to “a scrupulous respect 
for all treaty obligations.” Article 10 makes the League of Nations the de- 
fender of the territorial status qu(' of 1919 by establishing the legal obligation 
of the members “to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing independence of all members of the League.” 
All provisions of the subsequent articles concerning the settlement of dis- 
putes and Its enforcement must be read in the light of this provision of Arti- 
cle 10. This provision lays down the standard by which the agencies of the 
League were to be guided in evaluating the claims and actions of nations 
and m devising methods to meet a threat to the peace. 

It is true that the framers of the Covenant tried to relieve the League 
from the stigma of being completely identified with the status quo of 1919. 
To that end they provided in Article 19 for peaceful change. We have already 
pointed to the intrinsic weakness of that provision which remained a dead 
letter from the beginning. But aside from its intrinsic defects, Article 19 
pales into insignificance if seen in its orphan-like isolation within the struc- 
ture of the Covenant and if compared with the organic connection in which 
Article 10 stands to the peace treaties of 1919, on the one hand, and to the 
peace-preserving and law-enforcing provisions of Articles 11-16 of the Cov- 
enant, on the other. Article 19, then, was little more than a verbal concession 
to the undeniable fact of change. Its fundamental law no less than its origin, 
identical with the pence treaties of 1919, made it inevitable that the League 
as a working organization of international goVeriTitient should judge and 
act as the defender of the status quo. 

Two principles were at the foundation of the status quo of 1919: the per- 
manent inability of Germany to wage war and the principle of national self- 
determination. Yet, from the very outset, the two nations mainly responsible 
for the policies of the League, Great Britain and France, interpreted these 
two principles in distinctly different ways and tried to shape the policies of 
the League according to these different interpretations. For France, Ger- 
many’s permanent inability to wage war was synonymous with the per- 
manent preponderance of France on the continent of Europe. For Great 
Britain, Germany’s permanent inability to wage war was not incompatible 
with the comeback of Germany as a great power within controlled limits so 
that at least the semblance of a balance of power would again exist on the 
continent of Europe. 

France looked to the League of Nations primarily as a kind of collective 
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sheriff which would add its strength to the military might of France for 
the defense of the status quo of 1919. Great Britain considered the League of 
Nations primarily a kind of clearing-house where the statesmen of the world 
would meet to discuss their common problems and seek agreement by way 
of compromise. Finally, France used the principle of national self-determina- 
tion as a political weapon with which to strengthen its allies in East- 
ern Europe against Germany. Great Britain saw in it a principle capa- 
ble of universal application, at least on the European continent, which 
one might well use to strengthen Germany at the expense of the allies of 
France. 

At the bottom of these divergent interpretations of standards of justice 
and of political principles we find again the basic pattern of international 
politics. France subordinated all its policies as one of the leading members of 
the international government of the League of Nations to its overriding de- 
sire to maintain the status quo of 1919. This status quo was identical with 
France’s hegemony on the European continent. Great Britain thought it 
could regain the controlling influence which it had exerted over the affairs 
of Europe during the nineteenth century. To that end it tried to restore the 
power constellation which had existed during that period : a balance of power 
on the European continent with Great Britain as its holder. Thus its policies 
as the other leading member of the international government of the League 
were all directed toward undermining the status quo of 1919 within limits 
which Great Britain thought it could determine at will. This goal of British 
foreign policy could only be attained by weakening France. 

This conflict between the British and French conceptions and policies 
did not, however, wreck the League of Nations, as the conflict between Great 
Britain and Russia had brought about the dissolution of the Holy Alliance. 
It rather led to a creeping paralysis in the political activities of the League 
and to Its inabihty to take determined action against threats to international 
order and peace. It culminated in the triumph of the British over the French 
conception. The distribution of power between Great Britain and France 
was in the main responsible for this development. 

The margin of French superiority started to shrink in the mid-twenties 
in proportion to the growth of German strength, first slowly and impercep- 
tibly and following Hitler’s ascent to power with ever increasing speed. In 
1919, France asked for the separation of the left bank of the Rhine from 
Germany and for treaties of alliance with Great Britain and the United 
States. France received neither. It was able to make only two additions to 
its own military strength which barely concealed its intrinsic weakness in 
comparison with the potentialities of German power. One addition was the 
alliances with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania, and the treaty of 
friendship with Yugoslavia. These allies, however, were at best medium 
states. Some, if not all of them, were militarily overrated and could not be 
relied upon to act always in unison. The other addition was the L<3carno 
Treaties of 1925 putting the Franco-German frontier under the joint guar- 
antee of Great Britain and Italy. Yet France was unable to obtain a similar 
guarantee for the German-Polish frontier, nor was it able to gain British 
support for an automatic system of collective security which would have 
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closed certain loopholes left open by the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions.” 

Under such conditions of hegemonial power in the short run and incur- 
able weakness in the long run, France started in the mid-twenties to follow 
in Its p 6 licies within the League of Nations the British lead, at first hesitat- 
ingly, and in the thirties without alternative.® For by then France’s own in- 
decision and now apparent weakness incapacitated it to seek on its own ac- 
count the implementation of those provisions of the Covenant which could 
have enabled the League to play the role of an international government for 
the maintenance of international order and the prevention of war. France 
by itself had not the power to make the League play that role. Great Britain 
had no interest in making the League play it. For the performance of that 
role would have meant the perpetuation of unchallenged French supremacy 
on the European continent, which Cireat Britain was resolved to bring to an 
end. Thus the British conceptions and policies put their imprint upon the 
governmental activities of the League of Nations. 


c) Three Weaknesses of the League of Nations 

This IS not to say that the League of Nations did not exercise important 
governmental functions. The League of Nations governed two territories: 
the Saar Basin and the City of Danzig. It governed indirectly — according to 
the text of Article 22 of the Covenant rather than in actuality — the man- 
dated territories.^® Yet, when it came to the maintenance of international 
order and the preservation or restoration of peace, it governed only in the 
rare instances when either the interests of the great powers among its mem- 
bers were not alTected or the common interests of the most influential among 
them seemed to require it. 

The League of Nations did not act as an internauonal government when 


^ See below, pp. 376, 377. 

^ This trcnil was interrupted only for a short while in 1934 when the French Foreign 
Minister Barthou prepared the ground for a military alliance with the Soviet Union, which, 
however, none of his successors dared to implement The foreign policy of Laval in that period, 
while strongly anti-British in intent, was identical with the British in undermining the status quo 
of 1919. 

Cf. the following provisions of Article 22: “To those colonies and territories which as 
a consequence of the late war ha\e ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States which formcrlv 
governed them and which a e inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under 
the strenuous conditions of he modern world, there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development f such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securities 
for the performance of this ust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

“1 he best method of g ving pracucal effect to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be entrusted o advanced nations who, by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or tlieir geographical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and who arc willing 
to accept it, and tliat this tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League. . . . 

“In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the Council an annual report in 
reference to the territory committed to its charge. 

“The degree of authority, control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory shall, 
if not previously agreed upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in each case 
by the Council. 

“A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and examine the annual reports 
of the Mandatories and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates.” 
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in 1920 Poland seized Vilna, the old Lithuanian capital; for that violation of 
international law was committed by the strongest ally of France. The League 
of Nations refused to act when in 1923 Italy occupied the Greek island of 
Corfu. It did nothing even approaching the nature of enforcement action 
after Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931, and after it invaded China proper in 
1937. The League did nothing to prevent or stop the Chaco War between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in 1932-5, except to recommend an arms embargo at 
first against both belligerents and later against Paraguay alone. From 1935 
on, the League did nothing e^^ectlvc to maintain its authority within the ter- 
ritory of the City of Danzig, and it did nothing in the face of the continuous 
violations of the Treaty of Versailles by Germany. What the League did in 
1935-36 with respect to Italy’s attack upon Ethiopia could not, as we have 
seen,^^ have been difJerent had it been calculated to be inelTective. The 
League of Nations did nothing to control the international effects of the 
Spanish Civil War from 1936 on. In December 1939, however, the League 
expelled the Soviet Union because of its attack against Finland. It was the 
last and — aside from the sanctions against Italy — the most radical of the 
League’s political actions. 

The League of Nations prevented no major war, and it was ineffective in 
maiiitainingr^iiternational order. I'he reasons for this failure, aside from the 
prevalence of the British conception over the French, are threefold: con- 
stitutional, structural, and polmcal. 

Constitutional Weakness. Under the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, war as such was not outlawed. The members of the League were not al- 
lowed to go to war under certain conditions. By the same token they were 
allowed to go to war in the absence of those conditions. Thus the Preamble to 
the Covenant stipulated “the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war.'’ 
Article 12 provided that the members should not “resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbitrators. . . By virtue of Article 13, 
paragraph 4, the members agreed “that they will not resort to war against a 
member of the League which complies” with the judicial decision of a dis- 
pute. Finally, according to Article 15, paragraph 6, “If a report by the Council 
is unanimously agreed to by the members thereof other than the Representa- 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League 
agree that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which com- 
plies with the recommendations of the report.” 

Only the two latter provisions contain an outright prohibition to go to 
war. As Mr. Jean Ray put it: “We are convinced that this timidity of the 
authors of the Covenant has serious consequences and puts in jeopardy the 
new system which they tried to erect. As a matter of fact, since the contrary 
opinion was not clearly expressed, it remained tacitly admitted that war is 
a solution, the normal solution, of international conflicts. These obligations, 
as a matter of law, are presented only as exceptions; the implicit rule is the 
recourse to war.” Even if the members had lived up to the provisions of 

See above, pp 236, 336, 337. 

In contradistinction to “the obligation." The French text: {"ceitaines obligations'') is 
more emphatic on that score. 

Commentaire du Pacte de la Socthe des Nations (Paris Sirey, 1930), pp. 73-4. 
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the Covenant, they would have found in the fundamental law of the League 
an instrument for the prevention of some wars and for the legalization of 
others. 

Structural Weakness. This constitutional weakness, however, did not 
affect the actual operations of the League; for the League did not live up to 
its constitution. On the other hand, the structural weakness of the League 
had a direct bearing upon its failure to prevent the wars which occurred un- 
der Its jurisdiction. That weakness consisted in the contrast between the 
distribution of power within it and the distribution of power in the world at 
large. 

The structure of the League was predominantly European in a period 
when the mam factors of international politics were no longer predominantly 
European. Both great powers which in turn dominated it, France and 
Great Britain, were European powers. The only non-European great power 
which was a member of the League was Japan. Of the two nations which 
were already m the twenties and thirties potentially the two most powerful 
nations on earth, the United States was never a member, the Soviet Union 
only during the League’s declining years from 1934-39. 

It is, of course, true that of the thirty-one original members only ten were 
European and only seven of the thirteen states which joined it later. But here 
again numbers do not tell the story. An international organization whose 
main purpose is the maintenance of international order and the preservation 
of international peace does not need to be universal in the sense that all 
nations of the world belong to it. It must, however, be universal in the sense 
that all powerful nations, which are most likely to disturb the peace of the 
world, are under its jurisdiction. 

Article 17 of the Covenant, therefore, attempted to make the jurisdiction 
of the League universal regardless of membership. It gave the League au- 
thority in case of a dispute between two states, one or both of which were 
not members of the League, to invite the nonmembers “to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of such disputes, upon 
such conditions as the Council may deem just. ... If a state so invited shall 
refuse to accept the obligations of membership and shall resort to war against 
a member of the League,” the sanctions of Article 16 shall be applicable 
against such a state. “If both parties to the dispute . . . refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership . . . the Council may take such measures, 
and make recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute.” 

This last paragraph of Article 17 endeavored to make the League ot 
Nations a world government for the purpose of preserving peace. The fea- 
sibility of such a government must again depend upon the distribution of 
power between the members of the League acting in unison and those states 
over which the governmental functions arc to be exercised. The League 
would have had no difficulty in making its will prevail over two small or 
medium states. Let us suppose, however, that a dispute had broken out be- 
tween a member of the League, on the one hand, and the United States or 
the Soviet Union or both, on the other, or between the two latter powers any 
time between 1919 and 1934, when neither country was a member of the 
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League. Under such circumstances, the attempt to impose the League s will 
upon the United States or the Soviet Union or both would have amounted 
to a world war between the members of the League and either one or two 
of the potentially most powerful nations on earth, with a number of non- 
member states either joining the latter or remaining neutral. The attempt 
to preserve peace on a universal scale would have led to war on a universal 
scale.^'^ Thus the membership of some great powers and the nonmembership 
of other great powers rendered the League powerless to preserve peace on a 
world-wide scale. 

This lack of universality in the membership of the great powers also in- 
dicates the fundamental reason for the failure of British and French policies 
in the period between the two world wars. The policies of both countries 
were anachronistic. The policies of France might perhaps have succeeded in 
the age of Louis XIV. Then the main weights of the balance of power were 
located in Central and Western Europe, and such a preponderance as France 
gained in 1919 would have given it a real chance to estabhsh its permanent 
hegemony over the continent. Yet after Russia had become one of the main 
factors in the balance of power, Napoleon had to learn that a hegemony over 
the European continent meant little with the resources of Eastern Europe 
and of the better part of Asia either uncommitted or hostile. This lesson was 
heeded by the brilliant French diplomatists who in the two decades pre- 
ceding the First World War founded French foreign policy upon close ties 
with Russia. Their successors in the period between the two world wars 
based their hopes upon a system of alliances with the balkanized countries of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, a poor substitute for the “grand alliance” 
with Russia. Obsessed with the fear of revolution, very much hke the French 
aristocrats in the years after 1789, they were ready to commit national suicide 
rather than to yield to the logic of a new international constellation. 

British foreign policy in that period was as anachronistic as the French. 
Great Britain was intrinsically as weak with regard to the continent of 
Europe as France was with regard to Germany. The role which Russia 
played in relation to France, the United States and, to a much lesser degree, 
Japan played in relation to Great Britain. A policy which was still successful 
in the age of Disraeli was doomed to failure in the age of Stanley Baldwin. 
Throughout the nineteenth century. Great Britain’s backyard, as it were, 
had been secure; the British Navy controlled the seas without challenge. In 
the thirties, other great naval powers had arisen, one of them potentially the 
most powerful nation on earth. Furthermore, the airplane brought the 
British Isles closer to the continent than they had ever been before. Under 
such conditions, British foreign policy had two alternatives. It could place 
its weight permanently in that scale of the European balance of power where 
British interests in the long run seemed to be most secure. Or it could make 
itself the spearhead of American policy in Europe.^® What British policy 

The reader will remember that this situation is identical with the one which wc found 
to exist when collective security is applied m actuality; cf. above, pp. 332 ff. 

It is worthy of note that Great Britain is now pursuing these two foreign policies simul- 
taneously 
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could not do was to continue the policy of “splendid isolation.” And this is 
what it did. 

It will remain forever a moot question whether or not France and Great 
Britain had any real choice in the face of the policies actually pursued by 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It is, however, beyond doubt that 
an international government never had a chance whose leading members, 
either by choice or by necessity, followed policies so completely at odds with 
the actual distribution of power in the world. 

Political Weakness. This would have been true even on the assumption 
that the League of Nations had been able to act as a unit in the face of a 
threatening war of major proportions. Actually this assumption was never 
realized. Divergent national interests pursued by the great powers prevailed 
over the principles of justice defined by the League of Nations in terms of 
the status quo. In 1921, immediately after the First World War, the four 
permanent members of the Council of the League were still able to act in 
unison with respect to relatively important political issues, such as the for- 
tification of the Aaland Islands involving Finland and Sweden and the 
partition of Upper Silesia which was a bone of contention between Germany 
and Poland. After these promising beginnings, it was not only the conflict 
between France and Great Britain which incapacitated the League for col- 
lective action on matters of major importance, but the separate and generally 
antagonistic policies of the great powers. 

When Germany joined the League in 1925, it pursued a policy of under- 
mining the status quo of Versailles, mainly using the principle of national 
self-determination as the dynamite with which to crack the foundations of 
the territorial status quo. This policy was at odds with the policies of France 
and its Eastern allies and was aimed, first surreptitiously and later openly, at 
the termination of their preponderance on the continent of Europe. In addi- 
tion to the principle of national self-determination, Germany used the dual 
fear of Bolshevist revolution and Russian imperialism, which obsessed the 
Western powers, as a weapon with which to strengthen its own position. 
While alternately offering itself as a bulwark against Bolshevism and threat- 
ening to ally itself with the Soviet Union, Germany was able to wring con- 
cessions from the Western powers, to isolate Poland from France, and to 
paralyze the League. 

Italy, on its part, pursued in the twenties a policy which was somewhat 
similar to the one pursued by Great Britain. Italy welcomed the comeback 
of Germany within certain limits as a means to weaken France and its 
Eastern allies, especially Yugoslavia. When in the thirties the impotence of 
the League had become obvious, Italy used Germany as Germany was using 
the Soviet Union: alternately as common menace and as a silent partner, and 
made an open bid against Great Britain and France for domination of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Soviet Union was as isolated within the League as it had been with- 
out. Its potential strength as a nation and its sponsorship of world revolution 
made it a dual menace to the Western powers. It proved to be impossible for 
France, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to unite for common action in 
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any of the great crises from 1934-39, exception of the sanctions 

against Italy. In all those crises the Western powers and the Soviet Union 
found themselves in opposite camps. The Spanish Civil War is the outstand- 
ing example of this chronic antagonism. Even when in 1939 Germany 
threatened both the Soviet Union and the Western powers with war, they 
were unable to agree upon common preventive action. Instead, each side 
tried to deflect the threatening stroke of lightning against the other side. It 
was only the accident of Hitler’s folly to wage war against both at the same 
time that made them allies despite themselves. 

Finally, Japan, smarting under the inferiority which the treaties of 1922 
had imposed upon it, prepared for the moment when it could establish its 
own hegemony in the Far East. Japan could do so only by dislodging Great 
Britain and the United States from their positions In the Far East and by 
“closing the door” to China which, as a matter of traditional policy. Great 
Britain and the United States had insisted upon keeping open for all nations. 
Thus, when Japan took the first step toward establishing its Far Eastern 
empire by invading Manchuria in 1931, it could not help but come into 
conflict with France and Great Britain, the leading members of the League 
of Nations. It is not without ironic significance that Japan, in establishing 
its dominion, made use of the same principle of national self-determination 
which had carried France and Great Britain to dominance in the League of 
Nations. Now it was employed to rally the colored races of the Far East 
against the colonialism of the leaders of the League. Yet neither while Japan 
remained a member of the League nor after its resignation in 1932 did Great 
Britain feel strong enough to lead the League in effective collective action in 
order to stop Japan’s attack against China. 

The ability of the League of Nations to prevent war was predicated upon 
the unity of its members and especially of the great powers. By virtue of 
the principle of unanimity, any member of the League, except parties to a 
dispute, could veto a decision by voting against a motion to take action. 
Given the antagonistic policies pursued by the leading members of the 
League, the very likelihood of a veto impeded even attempts at decisive col- 
lective action. Only an overriding principle of justice could have made such 
action possible. As we have seen, such principles of justice did exist in the 
abstract as collective defense of the status quo against the nations vanquished 
in the First World War and as national self-determination. 

Confronted with a political situation demanding concrete action, these 
abstract principles transformed themselves into ideological justifications for 
the separate policies pursued by the individual nations. Thus these abstract 
principles of justice, far from providing common standards of judgment and 
guides for common action, actually strengthened international anarchy by 
strengthening the antagonistic policies of individual nations. The inability 
of the League of Nations to maintain international order and peace, then, 
was the inevitable result of the ascendancy which the ethics and policies of 
sovereign nations were able to maintain over the moral and political objec- 
tives of the international government of the League of Nations. 
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3. THE UNITED NATIONS 

a) Government by Superpowers 

In its organization the United Nations resembles the League of Nations. 
It, too, has three political agencies: the General Assembly composed of all 
members of the United Nations, the Security Council as the political execu- 
tive of the organization, and the Secretariat. The distribution of functions 
between the General Assembly and the Security Council, however, differs 
distinctly from that between the Council and the Assembly of the League 
of Nations. The tendency toward government by the great powers, which 
was already unmistakable in the League of Nations, completely dominates 
the distribution of functions in the United Nations. This tendency manifests 
itself in three constitutional devices of the Charter: the inability of tbe 
General Assembly to make decisions in political matters; the limitation of 
the requirement of unanimity to the permanent members of the Security 
Council; the right of parties to disputes to veto enforcement measures against 
themselves. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations was, as we have seen, a real 
international parliament, which could take action in political matters alone 
or in competition with the Council of the League. The General Assembly 
of the United Nations, according to Articles 10-14 of the Charter, has only 
the power to make recommendations in political matters either to the parties 
concerned or to the Security Council. With regard to the maintenance of 
international peace and security it can debate, investigate, and recommend, 
but it cannot act. Even those modest functions are qualified by Article 12 of 
the Charter which precludes the General Assembly from making even rec- 
ommendations on matters which are on the agenda of the Security Council. 
Thus the concurrent jurisdiction of a deciding Council and a deciding As- 
sembly, which was a distinguishing feature of the League of Nations, is 
replaced by the alternate jurisdiction of a deciding Security Council and a 
recommending General Assembly. When the Security Council concerns it- 
self with a matter, the General Assembly may still debate, but it can no 
longer even recommend. 

Idiis device enables the Security Council to control indirectly the func- 
tions of the General Assembly in matters of political importance. By simply 
putting a matter on its agenda, the Security Council can transform the 
General Assembly into a debating society which has not even the right to 
express its collective opinion on such a matter. It has been said that these 
provisions designate the General Assembly as “the open conscience of the 
world.” Even if this were so, it is a strange conscience indeed which can 
never decide but always talk, which can recommend only at somebody else’s 
pleasure, and which has no control whatsoever over the actions of the 
personality to which it belongs. 

As a matter of fact, this reduction of the functions of the General As- 

Lcland M. (loodncli and Edvard Hambro, Charier of the United Nations (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1946), p. 95. 
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sembly has had two unfortunate results which have already become obvious. 
On the one hand, it has prevented the rise of talented statesmen who, re- 
gardless of nationality and of the national power they represent, could make 
useful contributions to the solution of international problems. Where there 
is no opportunity for constructive action, talent cannot prove itself and re- 
sponsibility declines. 

On the other hand, the United Nations has been endowed with a split 
personality. The General Assembly may with two-thirds majority recom- 
mend to the Security Council a solution of an international problem which 
the Security Council may disregard at its discretion. This discretion of the 
Security Council would be no serious matter if the General Assembly were 
an advisory body of limited membership and not the representative body of 
virtually all the nations of the world. As it is, the distribution of functions 
between the Security Council and the General Assembly is a constitutional 
monstrosity. The United Nations may speak with respect to the same issue 
with two voices: one the General Assembly’s, the other the Security Council’s, 
and between these two voices there is no organic connection. Two-thirds or 
more of the total membership of the United Nations may recommend one 
thing, and seven of the eleven members of the Security Council may disre- 
gard the recommendation and decide something else. 

The vice of this constitutional arrangement does not lie in the predomi- 
nance of the great powers, which we found to exist in the Holy Alliance and 
the League of Nations as well. It rather lies in the grotesque and unnecessary 
opportunity which it gives to the General Assembly to demonstrate its im- 
potence to all the world. The Holy Alliance was frankly an international 
government of the great powers. The League of Nations was an interna- 
tional government of the great powers with the advice and consent of all 
member nations, each of which, by virtue of the principle of unanimity and 
save for Article 15, paragraph 10, of the Covenant,^’^ could stop the interna- 
tional government from acting. The United Nations is an international gov- 
ernment of the great powers which resembles in its actuality the Holy Alliance 
and in its pretenses the League of Nations. It is the contrast between pretense 
and actuality, between the democratic expectations roused by the words of 
the Charter and the autocratic performance assured by the actual distribution 
of functions, which has harmed the authority of the United Nations and 
impaired its ability to maintain international order and peace. 

The international government of the United Nations, then, is identical 
with the international government of the Security Council. The Security 
Council seems to be, as it were, the Holy Alliance of our time. Yet in ac- 
tuality it is the five permanent members which are supposed to perform 
the governmental functions. We have seen that the principle of unanimity 
has been abrogated with respect to all decisions of the Security Council and 
has been replaced with regard to substantive decisions by the requirement of 
seven affirmative votes in which the votes of the five permanent members 
must be included. Given the preponderant influence of the five permanent 
members (China, France, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the United 


For the text see above, pp. 233, 234. 
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States), their unanimous decision will have no difficulty in attracting at 
least two more votes of other members of the Security Council. 

The United Nations, then, is predicated upon the continuing unity of 
the permanent members of the Security Council. In the scheme of the Charter 
these five members are, as it were, the nucleus of a world federation, a Holy 
Alliance within a Holy Alliance. By limiting the principle of unanimity to 
them, the Charter makes them the international government of the United 
Nations. It follows that with but one permanent member dissenting there 
can be no international government of the United Nations. 

This great power monopoly of governmental action is still further en- 
hanced by Article 27, paragraph 3, according to which a party to a dispute 
is prevented from voting only with regard to the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes under Chapter VI of the Charter. In other words, the great power 
veto applies to the enforcement measures under Chapter VII. When a great 
power IS a party to a dispute, the Security Council can render a decision by 
virtue of Article 27, paragraph 3, regardless of the attitude of that great 
power. If the Security Council should try to enforce that decision, the dis- 
sent of any of the great powers, although a party to the dispute, would 
erect a legal barrier to enforcement action. In such a contingency the deci- 
sion of the Security Council would remain a dead letter. 

Actually, however, the international government of the United Nations 
is government of the great powers to a still greater degree than the foregoing 
analysis would indicate. Of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council only two, the United States and the Soviet Union, are really great 
powers. Great Britain and France are medium powers, and China is only 
potentially a great or even medium power. Under the present conditions of 
world politics, most nations are in the orbit of either the United States or the 
Soviet Union and can be prevailed upon, if need be, to support the position 
taken by one or the other of the superpowers. This will always be true of 
most members of the Security Council, the permanent members included. 
The international government of the United Nations, stripped of its legal 
trimmings, then, is really the international government of the United States 
and the Soviet Union acting in unison. At best — if they are united — they 
can govern the rest of the world for the purpose of maintaining order and of 
preventing war. At worst — if they are disunited — there will be no inter- 
national government at all. 

Ideally the United Nations is an instrument for governing the world 
through the combined power of the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Under no conceivable conditions, however, can the United Nations operate 
as an international government for the purpose of establishing or main- 
taining order in the relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union or of preventing war between them. The Charter of the United Nations 
is not devised for the purpose of subjecting the United States and the So- 
viet Union to an international government against their will. The instru- 
mentalities of the United Nations may be used by one or the other of the 
superpowers for such a purpose. The United Nations would, then, transform 
itself from an international government for the preservation of peace into a 
grand alliance for the waging of war. 
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b) Undefined Principles of Justice 

Like the conflict between Great Britain and Russia within the Holy 
Alliance, like the conflict between Great Britain and France within the 
League of Nations, so the conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union within the United Nations resolves itself into diametrically opposed 
interpretations of the standards of judgment and action which the inter- 
national organization is supposed to realize. It must, however, be noted that 
the Charter of the United Nations invites such divergent interpretations. 
The standards of justice which shall guide the judgment and actions of the 
agencies of the United Nations are found in three places: in the Preamble, 
in Chapter i dealing with Purposes and Principles, and interspersed through 
the Charter. Yet, in contrast to the basic principles of the Holy Alliance and 
of the League of Nations, the principles of justice upon which the United 
Nations is founded are beset by two kinds of inner contradictions: one con- 
cerning the mode of actions to be performed by the United Nations, the 
other concerning the purposes for which the actions are to be performed. 

The Preamble reaffirms “faith ... in the equal rights ... of nations 
large and small,” and Article 2, paragraph i, declares that “the Organization 
is based on the principle of sovereign equality of all its Members.” That 
principle is strengthened by Article 2, paragraph 7, which exempts “matters 
which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state” from the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations, except in so far as enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII are concerned.^*^ Yet the whole structure of the United Na- 
tions, as laid out in the main body of the Charter, is based upon what one 
might call paradoxically the “sovereign inequality” of its members. We have 
already pointed to the fact that if the United Nations were to of:)crate as pro- 
vided for m its Charter, all its members who are not members of the Security 
Council would lose their sovereignty and would remain sovereign in name 
and form only.^® Thus the principle of sovereign equality proclaimed by the 
Charter in its initial provisions is contradicted by the actual distribution of 
functions which the Charter itself provides. 

The Preamble and Chapter i formulate five political purposes of action: 
(i) maintenance of international peace and security, (2) collective security, 
(3) prohibition of the use of force “against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state” and reservation of its use for “the common in- 
terest” as defined in the Charter, (4) maintenance of “justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of international law,” 
and ("5) national self-determination. 

Of these five purposes the first two are general and of an instrumental 
nature. They tell us that whatever the United Nations does it should do 
peacefully and according to the principle of collective security. The other 
three principles are specific and concrete. They tell us what the United Na- 
tions should or should not do in concrete situations. It should use force un- 
der certain conditions and not use it under others; it should act justly and in 

Cf. what has been said about the destructive effect which the reservation of domestic 
jurisdiction has upon international obligations, p 223. 

Sec above, pp. 255, 256. 
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harmony with the rules of international law and with the principle of na- 
uonal self-determination. 

It IS significant that the Charter is most explicit in elaborating and im- 
plementing the first two purposes (cf. particularly Chapters VI and VII) 
and that it is virtually silent with regard to the remaining three. Article ii, 
paragraph i, and Article 24, paragraph 2, refer the General Assembly and 
the Security Council in general terms to the Purposes and Principles as 
guides for their deliberations and actions. But the concrete meaning of con- 
cepts, such as justice, respect for international law, and national self-deter- 
mination, is not self-evident nor is it the same everywhere and at all times. 
In the abstract, most men may be able to agree upon a definition of those 
terms. It is the concrete political situation which gives these abstract terms a 
concrete meaning and enables them to guide the judgment and actions of 
men. Nowhere m the mam body of the Charter is there a definition of, or 
reference to, a substantive principle of justice. Nor are there any other sources 
which would give unequivocal content to these abstractions. Here is the core 
of the disease which from the very beginning has prevented the international 
government of the United Nations from coming to life. 

c) The Undefined Status Quo: the Soviet Union vs. the United States 

When the Holy Alliance and the League of Nations were established, 
there already existed a status quo, a certain distribution of power agreed 
upon by all the major members of the international government. That pre- 
existing political order was the foundation upon which the international gov- 
ernment was built and which gave concrete meaning to its principles of jus- 
tice. Dissensions arose as to the interpretation of that status quo and to its 
further development. The status quo itself, won in a common victory over 
a common enemy and defined in treaties of peace, was the common start- 
ing point for all concerned. After the Second World War, the would-be 
peacemakers reversed the sequence. They first created an international 
government for the purpose of maintaining the status quo and after that 
proposed to agree upon the status quo. To this day no such agreement has 
been reached. 

It has been said that this reversal of the traditional sequence was a mas- 
ter stroke of statesmanship; for it spared the Charter of the United Nations 
the fate which the Covenant of the League of Nations received at the hands 
of the United States Senate. Being an integral part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Covenant fell with that treaty. The Charter, standing alone, was not af- 
fected by whatever criticism might be leveled against the settlement of the 
Second World War. 

Be that as it may, the erection of a structure of international government 
upon what proved to be no political foundation at all has been a failure 
which threatens to come crashing down and bury the peace of the world be- 
neath Its ruins. The United Nations is like a building designed by two archi- 
tects who have agreed upon the plans for the second floor, but not upon those 
for the first. Each of them builds his wing of the first floor as he sees fit, each 
doing his best to obstruct the efforts of the other. In consequence, not only 
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does the second floor become an iinlivable abode, but the whole structure 
threatens to disintegrate. 

Provisional Character of the Status Quo. The new territorial status 
quo which has existed since the end of the Second World War is in the main a 
military one. In the relations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
It consists of the lines of demarcation upon which Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States agreed at Yalta in 1945. Both sides have recog- 
nized these lines of demarcation as provisional. The internal organization of 
Germany remains likewise provisional; the very future of a unified German 
state IS in doubt. The same holds true for Austria. There is no agreement as 
to the Western frontiers of Germany. With regard to the Eastern frontiers, 
there is outspoken disagreement between the Soviet Union and Poland 
claiming that these frontiers were definitely determined by the Potsdam 
Agreement of 1945, and the Western powers which regard these frontiers as 
provisional and subject to final determination by a peace conference. Not 
only is the territorial status quo in Europe provisional, but the reason for its 
being provisional is the seemingly unbridgeable disagreement between the 
Soviet Union and the Western powers as to what a definite status quo should 
be like. In their defeat, Germany and Austria have become a bone of conten- 
tion between the East and the West. The Soviet Union wants to keep con- 
trol of the sections of these countries which it occupies at present and to dis- 
lodge the Western powers from the zones which they control, and vice versa. 

This tension between the East and the West is all-pervading and para- 
lyzes the international government of the United Nations not only in its 
over-all functions, but also in what are in themselves only technical matters 
of secondary importance. To what extent this is true can be gathered from 
the hopeless impasse which has made it impossible for the East and the West 
to agree upon the selection of a governor for the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Trieste is the mam Mediterranean outlet for trade from Central and East- 
ern Europe and the main port of the Adriatic. As such, Trieste has been cov- 
eted by Yugoslavia since tHe dissolution of the Austrian Empire in 1919 
when the city was given to Italy. In the peace treaty with Italy the Allies 
were able to agree upon a compromise which made Trieste a Free Territory. 
Not unlike the way in which Danzig was governed from 1919 to 1939, Tri- 
este was to be governed by the United Nations through a governor to be ap- 
pointed by the Security Council.^® The Soviet Union did not want to 
strengthen the West by leaving the city under Italian rule. The Western 
powers did not want to strengthen the East by allowing Yugoslavia to ex- 
tend Its domain over the city. The result of this unresolved antagonism was 
what might be called the neutralization of the city. This solution left in sus- 
pense the distribution of power between Yugoslavia and Italy and, hence, be- 
tween the East and the West. In Italy’s loss the West lost a port — whose 
hinterland, however, is almost wholly controlled by the East — without the 
East gaining it. This compromise was a diplomatic achievement of sorts. 

Yet the all-pervading tension between East and West made the imple- 
mentation of this compromise impossible. For the “neutralization” of Tri- 

Article II of Annex VI of the Treaty of Peace with Italy {New Vor^ Times, January 18, 
1947), PP- 25 fl. 
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este to be elective, a neutral administration by a neutral governor under the 
supervision of a neutral Security Council was needed. The Security Council 
of the United Nations was unable to accomplish what with regard to Danzig 
the Council of the League of Nations succeeded in doing at least in a certain 
measure. The Security Council could not find a neutral governor because 
there were no neutrals left in the world. Candidates who were agreeable m 
the East had for that very reason to be rejected by the West, and vice versa. 

The deadlock over the governorship of Trieste thus offers a striking ex- 
ample of how the objective conditions of world politics make international 
government impossible even where in a special case a new status quo and the 
organization and functions of the international government have been agreed 
upon. Despite such agreement concennng the city of Trieste, the provisional 
status quo continued as it was established at the end of hostilities with a tri- 
partite military administration (American, British, Yugoslav) performing 
the functions of government. 

Instability of the Status Quo. Disagreement as to the future status quo 
between the East and the West and, more specifically, between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is, however, not limited to regions, such as Cen- 
tral Europe, where the status quo is provisional. Such disagreement extends 
even to regions where the Second World War did not even raise the ques- 
tion of the status quo or where in the closing stages of the war agreement 
had already been reached as to the future status c]uo. The outstanding exam- 
ple of the former alternative is Turkey; of the latter, Greece, Iran, and 
China. 

For centuries the Dardanelles have been a goal of Russian aspirations, 
and for more than a century Russia has tried to use Turkish weakness for 
the purpose of gaining direct or imlirect possession of what Bismarck called 
“the key to Russia’s house.” Yet the door to which the Dardanelles are the 
key does not only allow the outside world to enter Russia; it also gives Rus- 
sia an exit into the outside world. The Dardanelles are not only the opening 
through which a hostile power can penetrate the Black Sea, attack the oil re- 
sources and one of the mam industrial and agricultural centers of Russia, 
and by turning north make the Russian position in Eastern Europe untena- 
ble. The Dardanelles control also the access from the Black Sea to the Medi- 
terranean and the route which leads from the Balkans to Asia. Thus, when- 
ever Russia was about to use its superior army to take possession of that 
coveted prize, the superior navy of Great Britain would block the way, ei- 
ther alone or in conjunction with the Austrian army. Only once did Russia 
seem virtually to have reached the goal of its ambition when, during the 
First World War, Great Britain promised Russia the Dardanelles as one of 
the prizes of victory. Yet the separate peace which the Bolshevist regime con- 
cluded with the Central Powers annulled the promise. 

The traditional role of Great Britain is now being performed by the 
United States. Otherwise the basic constellation has not changed. What the 
Soviet Union wants, the United States refuses to concede. The United States 
wants to maintain the status quo with respect to the Dardanelles; the Soviet 
Union wants to change it. 

For more than a century the problem of Greece has been intimately con- 
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nected with the problem of the Dardanelles. Greece flanks Turkey to the 
West, and the Dodecanese Islands lie athwart the Mediterranean approaches 
to the Dardanelles. Great Britain has traditionally considered Greece an in- 
dispensable factor for the defense of the Dardanelles and, hence, as lying 
within the British sphere of influence. In an informal understanding in 1944? 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union divided the Balkans on traditional lines, 
leaving Greece within the British sphere of influence. This understanding 
meant the ratification of the status quo which for a century had existed in 
the Balkans. 

The United States has become the successor of Great Britain as the pro- 
tector of Greece from Russian influence. Yet the Greek civil war has reopened 
the question of the status quo seemingly settled by the Russo-British agree- 
ment of 1944. For the revolt against the Greek government is more than a 
domestic upheaval. The revolutionaries are supported by Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria, three Russian satellites which would not give such aid 
without Russian approval. Since the Communists are the dominant group 
among the revolutionaries, their victory would of necessity mean the exten- 
sion of Russian influence to the Aegean. Thus the issue of the Greek civil 
war is explicitly the status quo in the Balkans between the Soviet Union and 
the United States and implicitly the control of the Dardanelles. 

We have already mentioned the traditional role which Iran has played in 
the relations between Great Britain and Russia."^ British and Russian influ- 
ence has fluctuated back and forth on the territory of Iran. Uneasy compro- 
mises have from time to time attempted to limit Russian influence to the 
north and British influence to the south, both countries most of the time try- 
ing to expel the other side from its sphere and to extend its own over the 
whole of Iran. During the Second World War, Russian troops occupied the 
north and British troops the south of Iran. In an agreement concluded in 
1942, both countries pledged themselves to evacuate their troops within six 
months after the conclusion of hostilities and thus to restore the status quo 
ante helium. Russian troops stayed on after the expiration of the time limit, 
and it needed pressure exerted in the Security Council to bring about the 
withdrawal of Russian troops in 1946. In exchange, Iran granted the Soviet 
Union oil concessions in the northern part of the country. Yet in 1947 
Iranian parliament, yielding to American pressure, refused to ratify the 
treaty. Thus the question of the status quo has been reopened by both sides 
and remains unsettled. 

Finally, the Yalta Agreement of 1945 between Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States, and the subsequent agreements between China 
and the Soviet Union provided for the internationalization of the Chinese 
port of Dairen, the lease of Port Arthur to the Soviet Union as a naval base, 
and the joint Russo-Chinese operation of the Chinese Eastern and South 
Manchuria railways. These arrangements amounted to the restoration of the 
status quo between China and the Soviet Union which had existed before the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904. 

But the Chinese civil war has raised the question of the status quo again. 


Sec abovc^ pp. 39, 40. 
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The Chinese civil war is, on the one hand, a domestic problem of China. Be- 
cause of the ideological affinity between the Chinese Communists and the 
Russian regime, the civil war poses the same problem which the Bo\er Re- 
bellion of 1900 and the Japanese invasions of 1931 and 1937 had posed: the 
problem of the Open Door. Yet it is a new version of the old problem. 

The traditional policy of the Open Door meant to keep the Chinese door 
open for everybody, with everybody having equal opportunity and with no- 
body receiving special privileges. The new policy of the Open Door aims at 
keeping the door of China wide f>pcn for one country and keeping it tightly 
shut for others. If the government wins the civil war, it is supposed that the 
door will be shut for the Soviet Union and kept open for the Western pow- 
ers. If the Communists win, it is anticipated that the Chinese door will be 
open for the Soviet Union and closed for the Western powers. Thus the 
stakes of the Soviet Union and of the United States in the Chinese civil war 
are the exercise of exclusive influence over the natural and population re- 
souices of China. The status quo with regard to China is, then, completely 
in flux. The outcome of the civil war is supposed to decide whose influence 
will prevail in China: that of the United States or that of the Soviet Union. 

From Stettin to Mukden the status quo is unsettled, the United States 
and the Soviet Union promoting settlements which arc mutually exclusive. 
Yet these are the two nations upon whose agreement as to what the status 
quo shall be and how it shall be enforced the international government of 
the United Nations is predicated. The United Nations cannot bring this 
agreement about. It presupposes it. Since such agreement has never existed 
during the short life of the United Nations, the international government of 
the United Nations, envisaged by the Charter, has not become a reality 

Experience has shown that the attempt to use the United Nations for the 
purpose of forcing upon either of the superpowers such agreement only ag- 
gravates the disagreement and increases the danger of war. We have already 
seen that the Charter enables the United Nations, that is, the United Spates 
and the Soviet Union acting m unison, to prevent wars among the other na- 
tions. Built upon the foundation of the United States and the Soviet Union 
acting as one, the United Nations is constitutionally unable to prevent a war 
between those two countries. Yet it is such a war which today threatens the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and all mankind. For its prevention we must 
look elsewhere than to the United Nations. 

““ 1 he 450 million Chinese might, however, dceule — regardless of who should win the 
ei\il war — that it should be neither and that Chinese influence should pre\ail in China. 
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PART NINE 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 
IN THE MID-TWENTIETH 
CENTURY: PEACE THROUGH 


TRANSFORMATION 



CHAPTER XXVI 


The World State 


Our investigation of the problem of international peace has left us with two 
conclusions: no attempt to solve the problem of international peace by lim- 
iting the national^ aspirations for power has succeeded, and none could have 
succeeded under the conditions of the modern state system. What, then, ac- 
counts for the instability of peace and order in the relations among states, 
and what accounts for their relative stability within states^ In other words, 
what factor making for peace and order exists within national societies, 
which IS lacking on the internaticMial scene? The answer seems to be obvi- 
ous — it is the state itself. 

National societies owe their peace and order to the existence of a state 
which, endowed with supreme power within the national territory, keeps 
peace and order. Such was indeed the doctrine of Hobbes who argued that 
without such a state national societies would resemble the international scene 
and the war “of every man against every man” ^ would be the universal con- 
dition of mankind. From this premise it was logically inevitable to conclude 
that peace and order among nations would be secure only within a world 
state c omprising all t Ke nations of the earth. Since the breakdown of the 
universal order of the MiddTe”7f^ this conclusion has been advanced from 
time to time." 

Under the impact of two world wars within a quarter of a century and 
the prospects of a third one to be fought under the modern conditions of 
warfare, the propaganda for a world state has reached broad masses and has 
imparted to them a peculiar sense of urgency. We are told that we are lost if 
we should fail to establish a world state within the period of a few years. 
What is needed in order to save the world from self-destruction is not the 
limitation of the exercise of national sovereignty through international obli- 
gations and institutions, but the transference of the sovereignties of indi- 
vidual states to a world authority which would be as sovereign over the 
individual nations as the individual nations are sovereign within their re- 
spective territories. Reforms within the international society have failed and 
were bound to fail. What is needed, then, is a radical transformation of the 


^ Leviathan, Chapter XIII. 

“ Cf the references above, pp. 309, 310. 
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existing international society of sovereign nations into a supranational com- 
munity of individuals. 

The argument rests upon an analogy with national societies. It is, there- 
fore, our first task to find out how peace and order are preserved in national 
societies. 


I. CONDITIONS OF DOMESTIC PEACE 

Peace among social groups within the state reposes upon a dual founda- 
tion? Bie disinclination of the members of society to break the peace and 
their inability to break the peace if they should be so inclined. IndividuaFs 
will he unable to break the peace if overwhelming power makes an attempt 
to break it a hopeless undertaking. They will be disinclined to break the 
peace under two conditions. On the one hand, they must feel loyalties to so- 
ciety as a whole which surpass their loyalties to any part of it. On the other 
hand, they must be able to expect from society at least an approximation to 
justice through the at least partial satisfaction of their demands. The presence 
of these three conditions — overwhelming force, suprasectional loyalties, ex- 
pectation of justice — makes peace possible within states. The absence of these 
conditions on the international scene evokes the danger of war. 

What are the factors which make for the presence of these conditions.? 
And what is the role which the state plays in this respect.? A closer consid- 
eration of the interplay of social forces which make for peace within the 
state will help us to answer these questions. 

a ) Suprasectional Loyalties 

National societies are composed of a multiplicity of social groups. Some 
of these are antagonistic to each other in the sense that their respective claims 
are mutually exclusive. That mutual exclusiveness of opposing claims is par- 
ticularly obvious in the economic sphere where one group may demand a 
share in the economic product which another group refuses to grant. This 
problem of the distribution of profits is only a spectacular instance of a 
ubiquitous social phenomenon. Political parties, religious denominations, ra- 
cial groups, regions, and localities meet in similar contests. How are those 
conflicts being prevented from degenerating into violence? 

First of all, citizen A, who as a member of economic group Ei opposes 
citizen B as member of another economic group E2, is unable to identify 
himself completely with Ei and to give it his undivided loyalties. He is un- 
able to do so for three reasons. 

A is not only a member of Ei, but also of the religious group R, the po- 
litical group P, and the ethnic and cultural group C. All these groups make 
demands on his allegiance, and if he wants to do justice to all of them he can- 
not identify himself completely with any. While he acts as a member of Ei, 
he cannot forget that he has also responsibilities to R. While he throws him- 
self into the struggle for the objectives of P, he cannot help being mindful 
of what he owes to C. This pluralism of domestic groupings and conflicts, 
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then, tends to impress upon the participants the relativity of their interests 
and loyalties and thus to mitigate the clashes of different groups. This plural- 
ism brings about, as it were, an economy of the intensity of identification, 
which must be spread wide in order to give every group and conflict its share. 

Furthermore, while A as a member of Ei opposes B as a member of E2, 
he might find himself on the same side of the fence with B, both being mem- 
bers of P. In other words, A and B are enemies in the economic sphere, yet 
they are friends in politics. They are opposed to each other economically, yet 
they are united politically. A and B are also members of religious, ethnic, 
and regional groups, and so forth, and both of them may have similar rela- 
tions of conflict and association with any number of members of these 
groups. A, then, is not only at the same time identified with a plurality of 
different social groups, he is also as a member of these different groups simul- 
taneously the friend and foe of any number of his fellows, in so far as they 
belong to different groups of which he is either a member or an opponent. 

This plural role of friend and opponent which A plays with regard to a 
number of his fellows imposes restraints upon him as both a friend and a 
foe. He cannot identify himself completely with his political friends who are 
also his economic opponents without the risk of losing the struggle for eco- 
nomic advantage. He cannot push the struggle for economic advantage to 
extremes without losing the political support which he needs as a member of 
the pohtical group. If A wants to be economic opponent and political friend 
at the same time, he must take care to be both within such limits that one 
does not get in the way of the other. Thus the overlapping^ of social roles 
played by different members of society tends to neutralize conflicts and to re- 
strain them within such limits as to enable the members of society to play 
their different roles at the same time. 

Finally, A and B are not only members of contending economic groups 
and have not only identical pohtical affiliations, not to speak of all the other 
social groupings to which they belong, but by definition they are also mem- 
bers of the same national society. They partake of the same language, the 
same customs, the same historic recollections, the same fundamental social 
and political philosophy, the same national symbols. They read the same 
newspapers, listen to the same radio programs, observe the same holidays, 
and worship the same heroes. Above all, they compare their own nation 
with other nations and realize how much more they have in common with 
each other than with members of the other nations. More particularly, they 
realize that the national characteristics which they have in common are su- 
perior in all important respects, especially those of morality, to the qualities 
of those who belong to a different nation. Thus A and B come to feel not 
only that they belong to the same national family, but also that because of 
that family relation they have something very precious in common, some- 
thing that enhances their worth and makes them “better” men in every im- 
portant respect in comparison with outsiders. 

The self-respect of A and B as well as the esteem in which they hold each 
other is intimately connected with their membership in the same national 
community. Their intellectual convictions and moral valuations derive from 
that membership. How that membership gives vicarious satisfaction to their 
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power drives has already been related in detail.^ Ihe loyalties with which 
they cling to the nation are more than the mere repayment of a debt of grat- 
itude for benefits received. They are the very conditions of those benefits. It 
is only by being faithful to the nation, by adhering to it as to the fountain- 
head of all earthly goods, by identifying one’s self with it that one will ex- 
perience as one’s own the security of belonging, the exultation of national 
pride, the triumphs of the Fatherland in the competition with other nations. 
Thus protection of the nation against destruction from without and disrup- 
tion from within is the overriding concern of all citizens. Likewise, loyalty 
to the nation is a paramount commitment of all citizens. Nothing can be 
tolerated that might threaten the coherence of the nation. Interests, ideas, and 
loyalties which might not be compatible with the concern for the unity of 
the nation must yield to that concern. 

This concern imposes an ever present limitation upon the kind of issues 
which separate A and B and places ever present restraints upon the meth- 
ods by which A and B fight these issues out. Whatever the stakes of their 
conflicts, they will not raise the issue of national unity itself. Whatever 
methods A and B may employ in order to settle the conflict on their own 
terms, they will not resort to measures which might put the coherence of the 
nation itself in jeopardy. All conflicts within a nation arc thus limited as to 
objectives pursued and means employed. They are, as it were, embedded 
within the densely woven fabric of the national community which keeps 
them within bounds. In conjunction with the pluralism and overlapping of 
sectional loyalties it is the limiting and restraining influence of national loy- 
alties which constitutes the first of the three factors which make for peace 
within the nation. 

h) Expectation of Justice 

How do national societies create the expectation on the part of hostile so- 
cial groups that none of their claims will be completely ignored, but that all 
have a chance for at least partial satisfaction^ How are all contending groups 
enabled to expect at least an approximation to justice from the national soci- 
ety to which they belong^ 

In national societies the problem of justice is posed on two levels. One.i§ 
the level of general principles shared by society as a whole; the other is the 
level of specific claims advanced by particular groups. On the level of gen- 
eral principles no threat to the peace arises, for all are agreed upon the gen- 
eral principles by which the common good of society is defined. Principles, 
such as democracy, social justice, equality, freedom of speech, do not give 
rise to conflicts endangering the peace of society so long as they remain in 
the realm of abstractions defining the ultimate goal of society’s collective 
endeavors. 

These abstractions, however, become potent weapons in social conflicts 
when seized upon by social groups which advance their conflicting claims 
in the name of these principles. These claims confront society with its su- 


3 See above, pp 76 ft 
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preme challenge. Society may be able to disregard the claims of small and 
weak groups without endangering its peace. Its social cohesion and monop- 
oly of organized violence are strong enough to keep the resentment and dis- 
affection (^c such small and weak groups from turning openly against the 
social order. Yet society cannot afford to remain deaf to the claims for justice 
of large and potentially powerful groups without inviting the risk of revolu- 
tion and civil war, that is, without endangering its peace and its very sur- 
vival as an integrated whole. 

It is here that the intricate mechanism of peaceful change comes into play, 
giving all groups a chance to submit their claims for justice to the arbitra- 
ment of public opinion, of elections, of parliamentary votes, of examination 
boards, and the like. We have already sketched the workings of these mech- 
anisms in another context and refer the reader to it.^ These mechanisms 
guide the conflicting claims of socUil groups into peaceful channels by giv- 
ing them^a chance to make themselves heard and to compete with each 
other ^^recognition according to rules binding upon all. Under the condi- 
tions of these contests, no group can be sure to prevail in the long run, bur 
all groups can rely upon the chance of taking at one time or another some 
forward steps toward the attainment of justice. 

c) Overwhelming Power 

The third factor in preserving peace within national societies is the over- 
whe^uig'pcrwcT'^ith" which society can nip in the bud all attempts at dis- 
turbing thej^j^e. This overwhelming power manifests itself in two differ- 
ent ways: in the form of material force as a monopoly of organized violence 
and uTfhe form of irresistible social pressure. 

The power which is at the disposal of society in the form of a monopoly 
of organized violence is set apart by two characteristics from any other form 
of violence, especially the one which we encounter in the international 
sphere. 

The organized violence (;f national societies is in large measure neutral 
with regard to the conflicting claims of social groups so long as they remain 
within the limits of the law and avail themselves of peaceful means. The lib- 
eral doctrine of the nineteenth century held that the organized violence of 
society was completely neutral, standing above the turmoil of conflicting in- 
terests, ready to enforce the law against whoever had violated it. Against 
that doctrine Marxism claims that the organized violence of society is noth- 
ing but the weapon with which the ruling class maintains its rule over the 
exploited masses. Actually the compulsory organization of society cannot be 
completely neutral; for the legal order which it enforces is not, as we have 
seen,^ completely neutral, but cannot help favoring the status quo to which 
it owes its existence. If challenged, the status quo can count upon the support 
of the compulsory organization of society. 

It is, however, the peculiar characteristic of the compulsory organization 
of society that it has a bias in favor of the status quo, but in large measure 

^ See above, pp. 350 ff. 

° Sec above, pp. 342, 343, 348. 
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not a bias in favor of any particular status quo. The compulsory organiza- 
tion of American society has defended the status quo of 1800, of 1900, of 1932, 
and of 1940. The compulsory organization of British society has supported 
in succession the status quo of feudalism, capitalism, and socialism. Yet it 
may be that a particular status quo is offensive to the fundamental moral 
convictions and the vital interests of a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion and that a considerable fraction of the enforcement officials sympathize 
with their uncompromising opposition to the status quo. In such a case, the 
legal order embodying the status quo will not be enforced. In the United 
States the constitutional background of the Civil War and the fate of pro- 
hibition illustrate that case. 

The other characteristic peculiar to the compulsory organization of na- 
tional societies is the scarcity of its collective action. As a rule, the compul- 
sory organization of national societies maintains peace and order only against 
individual lawbreakers. It is a rare exception for it to oppose as a collective 
force another collectivity which threatens to disturb the peace. The use of 
force in labor disputes is the outstanding example of this kind. The very ex- 
istence, in the hands of society, of a monopoly of organized violence, ready 
to intervene in case of need, seems to be the main contribution of organized 
violence to the maintenance of domestic peace. The very fact of its existence 
relieves the compulsory organization of society from the necessity to act. 

Aside from this factor and probably surpassing it in importance, there is 
the enormous unorganized pressure which society exerts upon its members 
for keeping the peace. A group, in order to be able to escape that pressure, 
would have to erect within the very framework of the national society a so- 
cial structure of its own, more integrated, more compelling, and command- 
ing higher loyalties than the national society in whose midst it exists. In our 
times the intensity of nationalism, its transformation into the political reli- 
gion of nationalistic universalism, the ubiquity of the modern mass media of 
communications, and their control by a small and relatively homogeneous 
group have multiplied and magnified the social pressures which in national 
societies tend to keep dissenting groups within the bounds of law and peace. 

d) The Role of the State 

What is the contribution of the state to the maintenance of domestic 
peace.? “State” is but another name for the compulsory organization of soci- 
ety, that is, for the legal order which determines the conditions under which 
society can employ its monopoly of organized violence for the preservation 
of order and peace. When we have spoken in the preceding pages of the 
compulsory organization and of the legal order of society we have really 
spoken of the state. It follows that the state is only one of the factors upon 
which the peace of national societies reposes. Its functions for the mainte- 
nance of domestice peace are threefold. 

(^i) The state provides the legal continuity^f the national society. It thus 
enables the Individual to experience the nation as a continuum in time and 
space, as a personality in whose name men act, who demands and receives 
services and bestows benefits, to whom one can feel personal loyalties as few 
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other social groups except the family and the church receive. (2) The state 
provides most of the institutionalized agencies and processes of social change. 
(3) The state provides the agencies for the enforcement of its laws. 

It remains for us to determine how important the state’s contribution to 
domestic peace is. The answer to this question is twofold. The state’s contri- 
bution to domestic peace is indispensable, but it is not 1 n'Ttself'Tirfficie nt . 
Widiout the state’s contribution there can be no domestic peace, but with 
nothing but the state’s contribution there can be no domestic peace either. 

That there can be no domestic peace without the state is already implicit 
in what we have said about the problems of power, of the balance of power, 
and of sovereignty. Hostile social groups will use whatever means are at 
their disposal for the purpose of gaming the objectives which they consider 
vital to themselves. If such social groups control the means of physical vio- 
lence, as sovereign states do in their mutual relations, they will use them in 
two different ways. They will either exert pressure upon their opponents by 
displaying what they consider to be their superiority, or they will employ 
them for the destruction of the opponent’s means of physical violence. In 
either alternative the purpose of physical violence is the breaking of the 
opponent’s will to resist the demands of the other side. 

The history of national societies shows that no political, rehgious, eco- 
nomic, or regional group has been able to withstand for long the tempta- 
tion to advance its claims by violent means if it thought it could do so with- 
out too great a risk. However strongly the other social factors might have 
supported the cause of peace, their effectiveness did not long survive the 
promise of a speedy and definitive victory which violence holds out to its 
possessor. Thus national societies have disintegrated and have split into a 
number of smaller units, either temporarily or permanently, whenever the 
state was incapable of maintaining its monopoly of organized violence and 
of using whatever means of violence it retained for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace and securing its own survival. 

Since whoever is able to use violence will use it if the stakes seem to jus- 
tify Its use, a social agency is needed which is strong enough to prevent that 
use. Society might find substitutes for the legal unity which the state con- 
veys to it in time and space and for the agencies for social change through 
which the state regulates the dynamics of the social processes. Society has no 
substitute for the power of the Leviathan whose very presence, towering 
above contending groups, keeps their conflicts within peaceful bounds. 

The state is indispensable for the maintenance of domestic peace. Such is 
the true message of Hobbes’s philosophy. Yet the state by itself cannot main- 
tain domestic peace. Such is the great omission of Hobbes’s philosophy. That 
the power of the state is essential, but not sufficient, to keep the peace of na- 
tional societies is demonstrated by the historic experience of civil wars. If 
there had been only few of them over a long period of history they might be 
disregarded as exceptions to the rule. However, Professor Quincy Wright has 
shown that of a total of two hundred and seventy eight wars fought between 
1480 and 1941, seventy-eight — 28 per cent of the total — were civil wars. In 
the period from 1840 to 1941, the ratio between civil and international wars 
was, with eighteen of the former and sixty of the latter, approximately one 
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to three. For the period between 1800 and 1941, the figures are twenty-eight 
for civil and eighty-five for international wars with the ratio being almost 
exactly one to three.® Concerning the costliness of civil wars Professor Wright 
observes: “Civil wars such as the French Huguenot wars of the sixteenth 
century, the British War of the Roses of the fifteenth century and the Civil 
War of the seventeenth century, the Thirty Years’ War from the stand- 
point of Germany, the Peninsula War, from the standpoint of Spain, the 
American Civil War, and the Chinese Taiping Rebellion were costly both 
in lives and in economic losses far in excess of contemporary international 
wars.” ^ 

The frequency and destructiveness of civil wars demonstrates that the ex- 
istence of the state gives no assurance for the preservation of domestic peace. 
The reason is to be sought in the nature of the state itself. The state is not a 
thing apart from society, but is a product of society. The state is not the arti- 
ficial creation of a constitutional convention, conceived in the image of some 
abstract principles of government and superimposed upon whatever society 
there might exist. On the contrary, the state is what the society is from which 
it has sprung, and prospers and decays as society prospers and decays. 

The peace of a society whose intergroup conflicts are no longer limited, 
restrained, and neutralized by overriding loyalties, whose processes of social 
change no longer sustain the expectation of justice in all the major groups, 
and whose unorganized forces of compulsion are no longer suflicicnt to im- 
pose conformity upon those groups — the peace of such a society cannot be 
saved by the state, however strong. The forces of destruction arising within 
society in the form of class, racial, religious, regional, or purely political strug- 
gles will erupt in revolutions, coups d’etat, and civil war. The state does not 
stand apart from these conflagrations as a fire department stands apart from 
fires, ready to extinguish them when they break out. The state is inevitably 
involved in these conflagrations in a dual sense. On the one hand, the state is 
the prime target of revolution, against which it must defend itself by the use 
of force. On the other hand, the dissensions which disrupt society also split 
its compulsory organization, the state. The state, then, will either cease to op- 
erate as one body, its discordant parts will join the warring groups in 
society at large, and the unity of the state will dissolve in civil war. Or — what 
is more likely in our time in view of the modern technology of war — the 
issues which divide the people are fought out not by the people at large, but 
through internecine struggles within the organization of the state in the 
form of coups d’etat, conspiracies, and purges.® 


2 . THE PROBI.EM OF THE WORLD STATE 

Our analysis of the problem of domestic peace has shown that the argu- 
ment of the advocates of the world state is unanswerable: There can be no 
permanent international peace without a state coextensive with the confines 

® A Study of War (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1942), I, 651 
Ibid., p. 247. 

® On the obsolescence of popular revolutions in our limes, see above, pp. 299 fl. 
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gf the politick W-Qri(J. I'hc question which calls now for our attention con- 
cerns the way in which a world state can be created. 

In the first chapter of his Considerations on Representative Government 
John Stuart Mill faced the same problem with respect to particular forms of 
government. The two “conflicting conceptions of what political institutions 
are,” which Mill found to be at the basis of all discussions of his problem, 
determine also the discussions of how to create a world state. By one school 
of thought “government is conceived as strictly a practical art, giving rise to 
no questions but those of means and an end. Forms of government are as- 
similated to any other expedients for the attainment of human objects. They 
are regarded as wholly an affair of invention and contrivance. Being made 
by man, it is assumed that man has the choice either to make them or not, 
and how or on what pattern they shall be made. . . . To find the bestiorm 
of government; to persuade othei > that it is the best; and having done so, to 
stir them up to insist on having it, is the order of ideas m the minds of those 
who adopt this view oT political philosophy. They look upon a constitution 
in the same light (difference of scale being allowed for) as they would upon 
a steam [dough, or a threshing machine.” 

The other school of thought regards government “as a sort of spontane- 
ous product, and the science of government as a branch (so to speak) of nat- 
qral history. According to them, forms of government are not a matter of 
choice. We must take them, in the main, as we find them. Governments can- 
not be constructed by premeditated design. They ‘are not made, but grow.’ 
. . . The fundamental political institutions of a people are considered by this 
school as a sort of organic growth from the nature and life of that people: a 
product of their habits, instincts, and unconscious wants and desires, scarcely 
at all of their deliberate purposes. Their will has had no part m the matter 
but that of meeting the necessities of the moment by the contrivances of the 
moment, which contrivances, if in suflicient conformity to the national feel- 
ings and character, commonly last, and by successive aggregation constitute 
a polity, suited to the people who possess it, but which it would be vain to at- 
tempt to superduce upon any people whose nature and circumstances had 
not spontaneously evolved it.” 

^ ill took his st and b etween the extremes of these two doctrines, availing 
himseTT^f tlie amount of truth which exists in either.” On the one hand, 
“political institutions . . . are the work of men; owe their origin and their 
whole existence to human will. ..." 

“On the other hand, it is also to be borne in mind that political machin- 
ery cloea jiQt act of itself. As it is first made, so it has to be worked, by men, 
and even by ordinary men. It needs not their simple acquiescence, but their 
active participation; and must be adjusted to the capacities and qualifies of 
such men as^'arc Available. This implies three conditions. The people for 
whom the form of government is intended must be willing to accept it; or at 
least not so unwilling as to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to its estab- 
lishment. They must be willing and able to do what is necessary to keep it 
standing. And they must be willing and able to do what it requires of them 
to enable it to fulfil its purposes. . . . They must be capable of fulfilling the 
conditions of action, and the conditions of self-restraint, which are necessary 
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either for keeping the established polity in existence, or for enabling it to 
achieve the ends, its conduciveness to which forms its recommendation. 

“The failure of any of these conditions renders a form of government, 
whatever favourable promise it may otherwise hold out, unsuitable to the 
particular case.” 

This triple test devised for specific forms of government may well be ap- 
plied to the world state. Are the peoples of the world willing to accept world 
government, or are they at least not so unwilling as to oppose an insur- 
mountable obstacle to its establishment? Would they be willing and able to 
do what is necessary to keep world government standing? Would they be 
willing and able to do or refrain from doing what world government re- 
quires of them to enable it to fulfill its purposes ? The answers to these ques- 
tions are implicit in what has been said above in connection with the prob- 
lems of nationalism, nationalistic universalism, international morality, and 
world public opinion.^ The answers arc also implicit in what has been said 
about the conditions for the maintenance of domestic peace. The answer is 
bound to be a threefold “no.” 

No society exists coextensive with the presumed range of a world state. 
There exists an international society of sovereign nations. There does not ex- 
ist a supranational society comprising all individual members of all nations 
and, hence, identical with humanity politically organized. The most exten- 
sive society in which most men live and act in our times is the national society. 
The nation is, as we have seen, the recipient of man’s highest earthly loyal- 
ties. Beyond it there are other nations, but no community for which man 
would be willing to act regardless of what he understands the interests of his 
own nation to be. Men are willing to give food, clothing, and money to the 
needy regardless of nationality. But they prefer to keep them in Displaced 
Persons Camps rather than to allow them to go where they please and thus 
to become useful citizens again. For while international relief is regarded as 
compatible with the national interest, freedom of immigration is not. Un- 
der the present moral conditions of mankind, few men would act on behalf 
of a world government if the interests of their own nation would require 
^ different course of action. On the contrary, the overwhelming majority 
wbiild put the welfare of their own nation above everything else, the in- 
terests of a world state included. In other words, the peoples of the world are 
not willing to accept world government, and their overriding loyalty WtFe 
natjoii.Qppo5£S,ap insurmountable obstacle to its establishment. 

Nor are the peoples o£~the world willing and able to do what is necessary 
to keep world government standing. For they are not prepared to perforlh 
that revaluation of all values, that unprecedented moral and political revolu- 
tion which would force the nation from its throne and put the political or- 
ganization of humanity on it. Tfiey are willing and able to sacrifice and die 
so that national governments may be kept standing. ^ """ 

The odds are to such an extent in favor of the nation that men who 
might be willing and able to sacrifice and die that the world state be kept 
standing do not even have the opportunity to do so in the world as it is con- 


* Sec pp. 74 ff., 187 fl., and ClhiptcT XV. 
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stituted today. The man who would want to oppose the interests and policiea 
of his own nation for the sake of humanity and its state would by that act 
of opposition (weakening his own nation) strengthen the nation with which 
his own government might be engaged in deadly combat. At best he might 
make himself the martyr of his convictions by inviting the punishment 
which the nation metes out to traitors. Nothing shows more strikingly the 
absence of the social and moral preconditions for anything resembling a 
world state than the moral paradox that a man who would want to act as a 
citizen of the world would by the conditions of the world be forced to act as 
partisan of another nation and as traitor to his own. For above one’s own na- 
tion there is nothing on behalf of which a man could act. There are only 
other nations besides one’s own. 

Finally, the peoples of the world are not willing and able to do what the 
world st ate requires of them Jjcl enable it to fulfill its purposes. The prime 
purpose of a worTTTtate would be to maintain the peace of the world. To 
that end, the world state would have to perform thr ee functions : (i) it 
would give hu manity a l ega l per:^nality„which would Keep the unity of man- 
kind before its eyes; (2) it would create and keep in motion agencies for so- 
cial change of a world-wide ch^acter which might allow all groups of man- 
kind to" expect at least some satisfaction for their conflicting claims; (3) it 
would estabhsh enforcement agencies which would meet any threat to tlie“ 
p eace with overw helming strength. One might concede the possibility, for 
which there is support in the public opinion polls referred to above, that the 
peoples of the world would support the world state in the performance of 
function (i). Enough has already been said on the absence of support for 
function (3) to be performed by the world state.^' Let us, then, briefly exam- 
ine the chances of the peoples of the world supporting the world state in the 
performance of function (2) which, as we know, is the very heart of the 
peace-preserving functions of any state. 

We shall not dwell upon the problem as to how the different peoples of 
the world shall be represented in legislative agencies for social change. I^u- 
merical representation would obviously be unacceptable to the white races, 
since it would put the world under the domination of the colored ones. Any 
type of representation which in violation of the majority principle wofUa 
tend to stabilize white supremacy in the world would meet with the oppo- 
sition of the colored races, who would thus be held in a permanent state of 
inferiority. Nor shall we dwell upon the obvious impossibility of putting such 
legislative agencies in operation, even if it should be possible to establish 
them. A parliament representing peoples of such different moral convic- 
tions, political interests, and abilities for self-government as the Americans, 
the Chinese, the Indians, and the Russians would hardly be able to create out 
of these differences an operating whole. None of its constituent groups 
would willingly submit to the majority vote of a legislative assembly thus 
constituted. The threat and the actuality of civil war would hang over such 
institutions, which would have to substitute compulsion for the lacking 
moral and political consensus. 

See p. 262/;. 

See above, pp. 262, 263. 
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Let us consider two concrete issues with regard to which the claims o^ 
different nations traditionally collide: immigration and trade. A world state, 
n6“mbre than any other federal state, could leave the Vegulation of interstate 
migration and interstate trade to the discretion of its component parts. It 
would itself have to regulate these issues. Even if the authority of the world 
state in these two respects were strictly circumscribed by the world constitu- 
tion, is there any chance that the American people would be prepared to give 
a world government powers to open the borders of the United States for the 
annual immigration of, say, 100,000 Russians, 50,000 Chinese, and 200,000 In- 
dians, since they are not prepared to allow the immigration of even a frac- 
tion of those who might have immigrated under the laws of the United 
States had not the Second World War prevented them from doing so? Is it 
likely that the Russian people would be inclined to allow the annual emigra- 
tion of 100,000 Russians to the United States, since they are not inclined to 
allow the emigration of even a score or so of Russian wives of British citizens ? 

Is it likely that the American people would allow the import of any quan- 
tity of foreign agricultural proclucts which might compete with domestic 
ones on equal terms, since they do not allow, even if the federal tax should be 
repealed, domestic margarine to compete with domestic products on equal 
terms? Is there any likelihood that the Russians would allow cheap consumer 
goods to be imported, which might upset their planned economy and under- 
mine confidence in their political system as well? If these questions must be 
answered in the negative, as obviously they must, how is a world state ex- 
pected to govern at all ? How is a world state expected to be able to resolve 
peacefully the tensions between nations which threaten the peace of the 
world .? 

There is no shirking the conclusion that international peace cannot be 
permanent without a world state, and that a world state cannot be estab- 
lished under the present moral, social, and political conditions of the world. 
In the light of what has been said thus far in this book there is also no shirk- 
ing the further conclusion that in no period of modern history was civiliza- 
tion more in need of permanent peace and, hence, of a world state, and that 
in no period of modern history were the moral, social, and political condi- 
tions of the world less favorable for the establishment of a world state. There 
is, finally, no shirking the conclusion that as there can be no state without a 
society willing and able to support it, there can be no world state without a 
world community willing and able to support it. 


3. TWO FALSE SOLUTIONS 

How, then, can a world state be created? Two solutions have been of- 
fered: \vdrld conquest and the examples of Switzerland and of the creation 
of the Umfeff 'States by the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
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a) World Conquest 

All historic political structures which have come close to being world 
states have had one thing in common: One powerful state created them by 
conquering the other members of what was then the known political world. 
Most of these world states have another thing in common: They hardly ever 
survived the lifetime of their founders. 

In Western civilization the sole exception to that rule is the Roman Em- 
pire. This world state owed its unique longevity to two unusual transforma- 
tions. The Roman conejnerors transformed the conquered into Romans ei- 
ther by receiving them into the dominant civilization as Roman citizens or 
by uprooting them from their native civilizations and making them into 
slaves. Yet in the process of conquest, especially of the Hellenistic world, the 
Roman conqueror transformed himself by remaking his own civilization in 
the image of the civilizations of the conquered. Through this dual process of 
amalgamation, Rome created a new moral and political community coexten- 
sive with Its conquests and capable of lending stability to the new state. To 
these two transformations must be added the further circumstance that after 
the conquest of the Mediterranean world the Roman Empire expanded into 
politically empty spaces, settled by barbarians whose loosely organized civili- 
zations disintegrated under the impact of the superior and attractive civiliza- 
tion of the conqueror. 

Most of the other world states disintegrated as soon as conquest had built 
them. For, beneath the political and military superstructure erected by force, 
the national societies lived on, each with its separate moral values and politi- 
cal interests and each trying to shake off the conqueror’s yoke. These world 
states were not the natural outgrowth of a world community coextensive 
with them, but a creation of force artificially superimposed upon a multi- 
plicity of unwilling national societies. It is of course true that, for instance, 
Napoleon’s would-be world state was destroyed by the untapped reserves of 
Great Britain and Russia. Yet, when in 1812 that empire for the first time 
showed Its military weakness by failing in a major task of expansion, the na- 
tional societies of which it was composed reasserted themselves and joined 
Great Britain and Russia in putting an end to it. 

Conquests on a smaller scale which are unable to unite the conquering 
and conquered populations in a new community face the smaller risk of re- 
volt and irredentist separatism. The relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain, and Poland and Russia are cases in point. If the conqueror can mus- 
ter overwhelming strength, no danger to the peace may arise from the con- 
flict of two national societies living within the same state. If, however, the 
strength of the conquered people is not out of all proportion to the con- 
queror’s, a potential state of civil war between the coi K^ueror and the con- 
quered will sap the strength of the state;, even though under the modern 
conditions of warfare it may not endanger its existence.'” 

Such are the likely consec|uences of limited conquests which are unable to 
create a new community coextensive with themselves. I ^follows that a world 

Cf on this point above, pp. 102, 103, 299 ff. 
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state created by conquest and lacking the support of a world community has 
a chance to maintain peace within its borders only if it can create and main- 
tain complete discipline and loyalty among the millions of soldiers and po- 
licemen needed to enforce its rule over an unwilling humanity. Such a world 
state would be a totalitarian monster resting on feet of clay, the very thought 
of which startles the imagination. 


b) The Examples of Switzerland and the United States 

What the world state is expected to bring about, Switzerland seems to 
have already achieved — the creation of a new federal state out of a number 
of sovereign nations with language, culture, history, loyalties, and policies of 
their own, Switzerland has been able to unite twenty-two sovereign states, 
speaking four different languages, in one political organization. Why should 
the sixty-odd nations of the world not be able to do the same? Let them 
adopt a federal constitution as the Swiss have done, let them act toward each 
other as the Swiss states do, and the problem of the world state will be 
solved. The argument seems to be persuasive and is considered frequently in 
popular discussions. It dissolves, however, when confronted with the facts of 
Switzerland’s history. 

First of all, the unified Swiss state dates from 1848. Before, the Swiss 
states formed a confederation which resembled more a successful League of 
Nations or United Nations than a single state. That confederation grew 
from a number of permanent alliances concluded among the so-called For- 
est Cantons and some of the City Cantons in the course of the fourteenth 
century. These albances were the result of certain identical and complemen- 
tary interests which drew these states together in defense against common 
dangers. Why did these alliances survive the special occasions from which 
they arose and even harden into the close ties of a confederation with com- 
mon agencies of government ^ The answer to that question will provide the 
explanation to the phenomenon of Switzerland. 

(i) The thirteen members of the original Confederation, occupying a con- 
tiguous territory, were united in a common opposition to the German Empire 
and the Hapsburgs, of whom they had all been subjects, from whom they 
had liberated themselves in common efforts, and who, or their successors, re- 
mained the common enemies of the liberties of all of them. (2) The famous 
victories of the Swiss armies over the knights in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries had a dual effect. They established for centuries the reputation of 
the Swiss as the most redoubtable soldiers in Europe, and they proved the 
virtual immunity from foreign attack of the mountain valleys where the For- 
est Cantons were located. (3) Compared with these military risks which an 
attack upon the Swiss entailed, the attractions of victory were small. In view 
of the poverty of these valleys in natural resources, these attractions were 
exclusively strategic, that is, the control of some of the Alpine passes joining 
Italy with the North of Europe. Yet for four centuries, with the one signifi- 
cant exception of the Napoleonic Wars, the great rival powers adjacent to 
Switzerland found it more advantageous to have the Swiss defend the Alpine 
passes against all warring nations than to try to capture them from the Swiss. 
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It Is, however, significant that the balance of power exerted this protective 
influence only as long as the rivalry among Switzerland’s powerful neighbors 
lasted. The Napoleonic victories in Italy at once destroyed that protection, 
and from 1798 on Switzerland was the hapless prey of contending armies. It 
is also worth remembering that while Austria, Germany, and Italy were 
joined in the Triple Alliance, the Italian General Staff proposed six times to 
the German General Staff to march through Switzerland in a joint cam- 
paign against France. 

Thus It was not merely an act of will expressing itself in a constitutional 
arrangement, but a number of peculiar and, in their combination, unique 
circumstances which made it possible for Switzerland to be born and to sur- 
vive. It must be added that while these circumstances allowed Switzerland to 
survive in the midst of powerful neighbors, they did not permit it to maintain 
peace among its component states. Within the span of little more than 300 
years, tlic Swiss states fought among themselves five religious wars involv- 
ing all or virtually all of them, the last as late as 1847, and numerous minor 
wars in which only a few states participated. A great number of revolutions 
and coups d’etat round out the picture of civil strife. 

What light, then, does the history of Switzerland shed upon the problem 
of the world state ^ We can subscribe to Professor Rappard’s conclusions that 
Switzerland as a confederation had limited national security only “by virtue 
of special circumstances alien to this regime itself. ... In so far as the Swiss 
experience of five centuries of collective security can suggest a lesson to the 
present generation, this lesson is clearly negative. It confirms at the same 
time the observations drawn from die most recent past and the teachings of 
simple common sense. As long as the security of the international society de- 
[lends only upon the free cooperation of fully sovereign states, it remains nec- 
essarily fragile.” Thus the Swiss experience confirms our own conclusions 
concerning the fragility of peace by limitation, while it emphasizes both the 
need and difficulty of establishing a state above the national states. 

The example of the way in which the United States was created is often 
cited as proof of the feasibility of creating a world state here and now by 
way of a constitutional convention. Actually, the example of the United 
States proves only the dependence of any state, which can be expected to en- 
dure, upon a pre-existing moral and political community. 

When the Constitutional Convention met in 1787, the thirteen states were 
sovereign in name rather than in political actuality. They did not constitute 
thirteen separate sovereignties which were about to merge into a single one. 
After they had declared their independence from Britain in 1776, sovereignty 
remained in suspense. By establishing the United States, they exchanged one 
sovereignty, that of the British Crown, for another. And they exchanged one 
common loyalty for another common loyalty. All the while they retained the 
same language, the same culture, the same national heritage, the same moral 
convictions, the same political interests which had just been tested in the ac- 
tion of a revolutionary war fought in unison under a single command. The 
thirteen colonies formed a moral and political community under the British 

William E. Rappard, Cinq Slides de Scamte Collective {1291-1798) (Paris: Librairic 
du Rccucil Sirey, 1945), p. 594. 
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Crown, they tested it and became fully aware of it in their common struggle 
against Britain, and they retained that community after they had won their 
independence. 

What the Convention of Philadelphia did was to replace one constitution, 
one sovereignty, one state with another one, both resting upon the same pre- 
existing community. The Convention did not create one state where before 
there had been thirteen separate ones. Far from proving that a state can be 
created by agreement on the text of a constitution, the creation of the United 
States proves the truth of the two propositions advanced earlier on these 
pages: Wars can occur within states as well as among states, and the United 
States was founded upon a moral and political community which the Consti- 
tution did not create, but found already iii existence. The community of the 
Arnerican people antedated the American state, as a world community must 
antedate a world state. 
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The World Community 


Ihis last conclusion, that a world community must antedate a world state, 
elTorts to create a world community: the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scicntilic and Cultural (Organization, known as UNESCO, 
and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


I. THE CULTURAL APPROACH: UNESCO 
According to Article I of the Constitution of UNESCO: 

The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and cul- 
ture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
the human rights and lundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

To realise this purpose the Organization will: 

(a) collaborate in the work of advancing the mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of peoples, through all means ot mass communication and to that 
end recommend such international agreements as may be necessary to pro- 
mote the free flow of ideas by word and image; 

(b) Give fresh impulse to popular education and to the spread of culture; 

by collaborating with Members, at their request, in the development of educa- 
tional activities; 

by instituting collaboration among the nations to advance the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity without regard to race, sex or any distinctions, 
economic or social; 

by suggesting educational methods best suited to prepare the children of the 
world for the responsibilities of freedom; 

(c) maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge; 

by assuring the conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art and monuments of history and science, and recommending to 
the nations concerned the necessary international conventions; 
by encouraging cooperation among the nations in all branches of intellectual 


’ Read HI conneeuon with thi^ chapter what has been said above in Chapter XV about 
World public opinion. 
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activity, including the international exchange of persons active in the fields 
of education, science and culture and the exchange of publications, objects 
of artistic and scientific interest and other materials of information; 
by initiating methods of international cooperation calculated to give the people 
of all countries access to the printed and published materials produced by 
any of them. 

In order to evaluate the contribution which UNESCO is able to make for 
the preservation of international peace, three distinctions must be made, 
(i) We are here not concerned with the contribution which UNESCO is 
able to make to the dissemination and the improvement of culture and edu- 
cation as ends in themselves. (2) We are here not concerned with the contri- 
bution which UNESCO is able to make for the preservation of international 
peace through the very fact of international co-operation. This aspect of the 
problem will be dealt with in the last section of this chapter. (3) We arc 
here concerned only with the question of what UNESCO can do for the 
preservation of international peace by promoting international understand- 
ing, education, and general cultural activities. 

Two quotations may set the tone for our discussion. The Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace declared in its appraisal of UNESCO’s pro- 
gram for 1948: “The projects themselves were loosely catalogued and often 
individually vague. There was mixture and confusion of objectives, areas of 
work, and techniques of action in the individual projects. UNESCO was to 
‘stimulate’ or ‘promote’ or ‘study’ or ‘coordinate’; the program was not in- 
cisive and clear<ut. Above all else its individual items were not always 
clearly and obviously related to the safeguarding of peace and security.” “ The 
United States National Commission for UNESCO said with res|')ect to the 
same program: “The Commission does not approve the proposals respecting 
the conservation of nature and wildlife, not because they lack merit but be- 
cause they do not appear to be appropriate for undertaking by UNESCO as 
a contribution to peace and security.” ® 

What these two agencies have pointed out with respect to particular pro- 
grams is true of all activities of UNESCO: How meritorious they may be 
intrinsically, they are not “clearly and obviously related to the safeguarding 
of peace and security.” This defect is not an accidental quality of certain pro- 
grams undertaken by UNESCO, which only need to be revised and tight- 
ened in order to fulfill their peace-preserving function. On the contrary, that 
defect is congenital, growing from the very philosophy which is at the foun- 
dation of the agency and permeates all its activities. 

The philosophy of UNESCO starts with the assumption that education 
(especially when it aims at international understanding), cultural inter- 
change, and in general all activities which tend to increase contacts among 
members of different nations and to make them understand each other are 
factors in the creation of an international community and in the maintenance 
of peace. Implicit in this assumption is the supposition that nations are nation- 
alistic and go to war with each other because they do not know each other 


2 International Connltatton, No. 4^8, February 1948, p. 77. 

^ State Department Mease, NC3/6 (Rev.), September 22, 1947, p, 7. 
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well enough and because they operate on different levels of education and 
culture. Both assumptions are erroneous. 

There are primitive peoples, completely lacking in institutionalized edu- 
cation, who are generally peace-loving and receptive to the influence of for- 
eign cultures to the point of suicide. There are other peoples, highly educated 
and steeped in classical culture, such as the Germans, who are generally 
nationalistic and warlike. The Athenians under Pericles and the Italians ot 
the Renaissance created cultures not equalled in the history of Western civ- 
ilization, and both were at least as nationalistic and warlike in that period of 
their history as at any time before or after. 

Furthermore, in the history of some nations, such as the British and the 
French, periods of nationalistic exclusiveness and warlike policies alternate 
with cosmopolitan and peaceful ones, and no correlation exists between these 
changes and the development of education and culture. The Chinese people 
have a tradition of respect for learning superior to that of any other people, 
and they can look back upon a histoiy of cultural attainments longer than 
any other and at least as creative. These high qualities of education and cul- 
ture have made the Chinese look with contempt on the profession of the 
soldier as well as upon the members of all other nations which at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century were still regarded as barbarian vassals of 
the Chinese emperor. Yet they have not made the Chinese people less nation- 
alistic and more peaceful. Russian education in our time has reached a higher 
level of achievement than ever before, especially in the fields of literacy and 
technical education. Its excellence has had no influence upon the receptiveness 
of the Russian people for foreign ideas nor upon the foreign policies of the 
Russian government. The Soviet Union is not even a member of UNESCO. 

These examples taTerTat" random show that the quantity and quality of 
education and culture as such is obviously irrelevant to the issue of a world 
community. That issue hinges not upon knowledge and upon the creation 
and appreciation of cultural values, but upon a moral and political trans- 
formation of unprecedented dimensions. 

What has been said of education and culture as such holds true also of 
educational and cultural activities which aim at the interchange of the prod- 
ucts of different national cultures. The existence of a multitude of inter- 
personal relations transcending national boundaries is no answer to our 
problem. More particularly, the existence of intellectual and esthetic ties 
across national boundaries proves nothing in favor of a world community. 
A world community with political potentialities is a community of moral 
standards and political action, not of intellect and sentiments. That an in- 
tellectual elite in the United States enjoys Russian music and literature and 
that Shakespeare has not been banned from the Russian stage has no rel- 
evance at all for the problem with which we are concerned. This sharing of 
the same intellectual and esthetic experiences by members of different na- 
tions does not create a society; for it does not create morally and politically 
relevant actions on the part of the members of different nations with respect 
to each other, which they would not have undertaken had they not shared in 
those experiences. 

It should be remembered that on a much higher plane than the intel- 
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lectual and the esthetic and with the objective of clearly defined action most 
members of most politically active nations have shared the same experiences 
for more than a thousand years. They have prayed to the same God, have 
held the same fundamental religious beliefs, have been bound by the same 
moral laws, and have had the same ritual symbols in common. That com- 
munity of religious experiences, much more intimately related to the whole 
personality of the individual and to his actions than anything that supra- 
national intellectual and esthetic experiences have to oTer, was able to cre- 
ate an international community of sorts, but not an international community 
sufficiently integrated to make a world state possible. How, then, can we ex- 
pect that the enjoyment of Tchaikovsky, the impact of Dostoevski, the in- 
sights of the Federalist, and the imagery of Moby Dtcl{, which might be 
shared by all Americans and Russians alike, could create not only a fleeting 
community of feeling, but a community of moral valuations and political 
actions overthrowing old loyalties and establishing new ones^ 

To that question history has given an unmistakable answer. Cultural 
unity, much closer than anything UNESCO can plan and achieve, has co- 
existed with war in all periods of history. We are not speaking here of civil 
wars which by definition are fought by members of the same national culture. 
The wars among the Greek city states, the European wars of the Middle 
Ages, the Italian wars of the Renaissance, the religious wars of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, even the wars of the eighteenth century in so far 
as the elite was concerned, were fought within the framework of a homo- 
geneous culture. These cultures had all essentials in common: language, re- 
ligion, education, literature, art. Yet these cultures did not create a com- 
munity coextensive with themselves, which could have kept disruptive 
tendencies in check and channeled them into peaceful outlets. How, then, 
can one expect that such a community will be created through interchange 
among cultures, so diverse in all the respects in which those historic ones 
were homogeneous ^ 

Let us consider the third purpose of UNESCO: international under- 
standing. It IS here that the basic fallacy of UNESCiO’s conception of inter- 
national affairs comes to the fore. International conflicts, so it is believed, are 
the result of an intellectual deficiency, of ignorance and lack of judgment as 
to the qualities of other peoples. If Americans could only come to under- 
stand the Russians, and vice versa, they would realize how much they are 
alike, how much they have in common, and how little they have to fight 
about. The argument is fallacious on two counts. 

Individual experience, which anybody can duplicate at will, shows that 
increased friendship is not necessarily a concomitant of increased under- 
standing. There are, of course, numerous instances in which A has misun- 
derstood the character and the motives of B and in which clarification of the 
facts will remove the source of conflict. Such is not the case when A and B 
are engaged in a conflict in which their vital interests are at stake. A does 
not fight B for economic advantage because he misunderstands the intentions 
of B; it is rather because he understands them only too well. Many an 
American GI went to China full of sentimental friendship for the Chinese 
people whom he did not know. His friendly feelings did not survive the 
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shock of understanding. The similar experiences of many friendly visitors 
to Russia are too typical to need elaboration. 

Among those who from the beginning were most firmly opposed to the 
foreign objectives of the Nazi regime, even at the risk of war, were some who 
had a profound understanding of German culture. It was exactly that under- 
standing which made them implacable enemies of the Nazi regime. Sim- 
ilarly, the students of Russian history and culture, those who really under- 
stand Russia and the Russians, have as a rule been equally unaRccted by the 
pro- and anti-Russian hysteria. They have known the traditional objectives of 
Russian expansionism as well as the traditional methods of Russian diplo- 
macy. If their understanding had had an influence upon the conduct of 
foreign affairs in the Western democracies, that conduct would certainly 
have been more intelligent and successful than it actually was. Whether or 
not such understanding would have made for better relations with the So- 
viet Union IS an open question. An intelligent and successful foreign policy, 
depends upon the Americans’ and the Russians’ understanding what both na- 
tions cxr£_aad, want. Peace between the United States and the Soviet Union 
depends in the last analysis tijion whether what one of them is ancTwants Is"” 
compatible with what the other one is and wants. 

This observation points up the other fallacy in UNESCO’s conception 
of international affairs. In the conception that international conflicts can 
be eliminated through international understanding, there is implicit the 
assumption that the issues of international conflicts, born as they are of mis- 
understandings, are but imaginary and that actually no issue worth fighting 
about stands between nation and nation. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. All the great wars which decided the course of history and changed 
the political face of the earth were fought for real stakes, not for imaginary 
ones. The issue in those great convulsions was invariably: Who shall rule 
and who shall be ruled ^ Who shall be free, and who, slave? 

Was misunderstanding at the root of the issue between the Greeks and 
the Persians, between the Athenians and the Macedonians, between the 
Jews and the Romans, between emperor and pope, between the English 
and the French in the late Middle Ages, between the Turks and the Austri- 
ans, between Napoleon and Europe, between Flitler and the world? Was 
misunderstanding of the other side’s culture, character, and intentions the 
issue, so that those wars were fought over no real issue at all ? Or could it not 
rather be maintained that in many of these conflicts it was exactly the mis- 
understanding of the would-be conqueror’s culture, character, and intentions 
which preserved peace for a while, whereas the understanding of these factors 
made war inevitable.? So long as the Athenians refused to heed the warnings 
of Demosthenes, the threat of war remained remote. It was only when, too 
late for their salvation, they understood the nature of the Macedonian Empire 
and of its policies that war became inevitable. That correlation between un- 
derstanding and the inevitability of conflict is one of the melancholy les- 
sons which history conveys to posterity: The more thoroughly one under- 
stands the other side’s position, character, and intentions, the more inevitable 
the conflict often appears to be. 

Irrespective of its great intrinsic merits, the program of UNESCO is ir- 
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relevant to the problem of the world community because its diagnosis of 
the bars to a world community so completely misses the point. The problem 
of the world community is a moral and political and not an int^Iectual and 
esthetic one. The world community is a community of moral judgments and 
pohtTcal actions, not of intellectual endowments and esthetic appreciation. 
Let us suppose that American and Russian education and culture could be 
brought to the same level of excellence or completely amalgamated, and 
that Russians would take to Mark Twain as Americans would take to Gogol. 
If that were the case, the problem of who shall control the Dardanelles 
would still stand between the United States and the Soviet Union, as it does 
today. So long as men continue to judge and act in accordance with national 
rather than supranational standards and loyalties, the world community re- 
mains a postulate which still awaits its realization. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH: THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

How IS such a transformation of standards and loyalties to be brought 
about The specialized agencies of the United Nations have pointed a way. 
They are autonomous organizations, owing their existence to particular 
agreements among a number of states whose identity differs from agency to 
agency. They have their own constitutions, their own budgets, their own 
policy-making and administrative bodies, and each agency has a member- 
ship of its own. The names of some of these agencies are indicative of the 
functions they fulfill: International Labor Organization, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Monetary Fund, International Trade Organization, Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, Universal Postal Union, International 
Civil Aviation Organization, UNESCO, World Health Organization. 

Chapters IX and X of the Charter of the United Nations provide for or- 
ganizational and functional relations between the specialized agencies and 
the United Nations. The Charter stresses to a degree unknown in the his- 
tory of international organization the responsibility of the United Nations 
for the rights and the well-being of the individual regardless of national af- 
filiation. It has created in the Economic and Social Council a special organ 
for the discharge of that responsibility. The Economic and Social Council 
has the authority to conclude agreements — and has already done so in a 
number of instances — with the specialized agencies, “defining the terms on 
which the agency concerned shall be brought into relationship with the 
United Nations.” ^ The United Nations may “make recommendations for the 
coordination of the policies and activities of the specialized agencies.” ® The 
Economic and Social Council may take steps to receive regular and special 
reports from the specialized agencies and may perform services at the request 
of members of the United Nations and of specialized agencies.” 

^ Article 63, paragraph 1. 

® Article 58; see also Articles 62, 63, paragraph 2. 

® Articles 64, 66, paragraph 2 
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What is the philosophy underlying the social and economic activities 
which the specialized agencies are undertaking with the co-operation of the 
United Nations? What is the relevance of that philosophy for the problem 
of the mternational community? This question has been answered with 
great brilliance and persuasiveness by Professor Mitrany. 

If the evil of conflict and war springs from the division of the world into 
detached and competing political units, will it be exorcised simply by changing 
or reducing the lines of division Any political reorganization into separate units 
must, sooner or later, produce the same effects; any international system that is 
to usher in a new world must produce the opposite effect of subduing political 
division. As far as one can see, there are only two ways of achieving that end. 
One would be through a world state which would wipe out political divisions 
forcibly; the other is the way discussed in these pages, which would rather over- 
lay political divisions with a spreading web of international activities and 
agencies, m which and through which the interests and life of all the nations 
would be gradually integrated. That is the fundamental change to which any 
effective international system must aspire and contribute: to make international 
government co-exlensive with international activities. ... It must care as much 
as possible for common needs that are evident, while presuming as little as possi- 
ble upon a social unity which is still only latent and unrecognized. ... [In that 
way] The community itself will acquire a living body not through a written 
act of faith but through active organic development. . . . I'hat trend is to 
organize government along the lines of specific ends and needs, and according 
to the conditions of their time and place, in lieu of the traditional organization 
on the basis of a set constitutional division of jurisdiction of rights and powers. 
. . . The functional approach . . . would help the growth of such positive and 
constructive common work, of common habits and interests, making frontier 
lines meaningless by overlaying them with a natural growth of common activi- 
ties and common administrative agencies.^ 

This is indeed the way in which communities grow and in which govern- 
ments grow out of communities. We have already noted that sovereignty 
was a fact before it was a theory, and that the American people formed a 
community before they created a state. How, then, can a community be cre- 
ated where none exists? 

We have quoted with approval Professor Mitrany’s thesis that an interna- 
tional community must grow from the satisfaction of common needs which 
members of different nations share. The specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, serving peoples all over the world regardless of national boundaries, 
could create by the very fact of their existence and performance a community 
of interests, valuations, and actions. Ultimately, if such international agencies 
would be numerous enough and would serve the most important wants of 
most peoples of the earth, the loyalties to these institutions and to the inter- 
national community of which they are the agencies would supersede the 
loyalties to the separate national societies and their institutions. 

For proof that such a development is feasible under present world con- 
ditions, Professor Mitrany relies in the main upon the experiences which 


David Mitrany, A Working Peace System (London- The Royal Institute of International 
AlTdirs, 1944), PP* 6, 7, 10, 20, 26, 27. (Reprinted by permission of the author.) 
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the Allies made during the Second World War with functional international 
agencies, such as the Anglo-American Raw Materials Board and the Middle 
East Supply Centre. These examples put in sharp focus the problem raised 
by the functional approach. 

In war, the loyalties to the common cause and the common interest in 
victory over the common enemy overrode the separate national loyalties and 
made possible the successful operation of international functional agencies of 
major importance. In peace, what the nation has to oiTcr the individual 
seems to outweigh by far the benchts to be derived from the functional 
agencies of an international character. More particularly, the conflicts of 
power which separate nations and the insecurity which they create make 
identification with the nation the overriding concern of most members of 
all nations. The nation offers the individual jirotection, vicarious gratifica- 
tion of power drives, and immediate satisfaction of material needs. With few 
sporadic exceptions, such as UNNRA, or the assistance of the World Health 
Organization in combating an epidemic, the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations offer hopes and satisfactions of a kind which is far removed 
from the direct experiences of ordinary people and may make itself felt only 
through the intermediary of a number of national agencies, so that its interna- 
tional origins are hard to trace. Who would think of giving thanks to the 
Universal Postal Union, when he mails a letter to a foreign country, for the 
contribution that international agency is making to such an operation? 

Thus the contributions which international functional agencies make to 
the well-being of members of all nations fade into the background. What 
stands before the eyes of all are the immense political conflicts which divide 
the great nations of the earth and threaten the well-being of the loser, if not 
his very existence. This is not primarily a matter of false emphasis born of 
Ignorance. It is rather the recognition of the undeniable fact that, from a 
functional point of view, what the national government does or does not do 
IS much more important for the satisfaction of individual wants than what 
an international functional agency does or does not do. More important than 
anything else is the ability of the national government to defend its territory 
and citizens against foreign aggression and within its territory to maintain 
peace and keep m operation the processes of social change. The neglect with 
which the public treats international functional agencies is but the exagger- 
ated reflection of the actual negligible role which these agencies play for the 
solution of the important international issues. 

This is so when no conflict exists between the national interests of a partic- 
ular nation and the objectives and operations of an international functional 
agency. In case of such conflict the national interest wins out over the inter- 
national objective. Thus it is deeply significant that ef the tw# great antag#- 
nists on the scene of contemporary world politics, one, the Soviet Union, tradi- 
tionally fearful of foreign intervention and jealous of the integrity of its 
political and economic system, has joined none of the new specialized agencies, 
is collaborating only with one, the World Health Organization, and is a 
member of the two which have existed for the better part of a century and 
are the most unpolitical in ch.iracter: the Universal Postal Union, established 
in 1^74’ International Telecommunication Union, which replaced the 
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International Telegraphic and Radiotelegraphic Unions of 1H65 and ni2, 
respectively. 

The answer to the question of how a world community can be createa 
by way of the functional approach, then, lies in the sphere of international 
politics. We proposed that the first step toward the peaceful settlement ol 
the international conTTin^izrfiiclrw to war was the crption ot an 

international community as foundation for a world state. Wehnd__t_at t e 
cfeation^Tan InteTiTitronal community presupposes at least the mitigation 
and minimization gf international confircts so that the interests which unite 
niS^Ws'of (IifTerent nations may guty^igli xhc int_eresLS which sqwate 
themTHow can international conOicL^ be mitigated and minimized? This is 
the final question which calls for examination. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


Diplomacy 


We„haye ^een that international peace cannot be preserved through the 
limitation of national sovereignty, and we found the reasons for this failure 
In the very nature of the relations among nations. We concluded that inter- 
national peace through the transformation of the present society of sovereign 
nations into a world state is unattainable under the moral, social, and po- 
litical conditions which prevail in the world m our time. If the world state 
IS unattainable in our world, yet indispensable for the survival of that world, 
It is necessary to create the conditions under which it will not be impossible 
from the outset to establish a world state. As the prime requisite for the cre- 
ation of such conditions we suggested the mitigation and minimization of 
those political conflicts which in our time pit the two superpowers against 
each other and evoke the specter of a cataclysmic war. This method of 
establishing the preconditions for permanent peace we call peace through 
accommodation. Its instrument is diplomacy. 


I. FOUR TASKS OF DIPLOMACY 

We have already had occasion to emp hasize the paramount importance 
of diplomacy as an element of national power. The importance of diplomacy 
for the” preservation of international peace is but a particular aspect of the 
general function which diplomacy fulfills as an element of national power. 
For a diplomacy which ends in war has failed m its primary objective: the 
promotion of the national interest by peaceful means. This has always been 
so and is particularly so in view of the destructive potentialities of total war. 

Taken in its widest meaning, comprising the whole range of foreign 
policy, the task of diplomacy is fourfold, (i) Diplo macy must determine its 
objectives in the light of the power actually and potentially available for the 
pursuft oF these objectives. (2) Diplomacy must assess the objectives of other 
nations and the pgwer actually and potentially available for the pursuit of 
these objectives. (3) Diplomacy must determine to what extent these differ- 
ent objectives are compatible witE each other. (4) Diplomacy must employ 
the means suited to the pursuit of its objectives. Failure in any one of these 
tasks may jeopardize the success of a foreign policy and with it the peace of 
the world. 
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1. A nation which sets itself goals which it has not the power to attain 
may have to face the risk of war on two counts. Such a nation is likely to 
dissipate its strength and not to be strong enough at all points of friction to 
deter a hostile nation from challenging it beyond endurance. The failure 
of its foreign policy may force the nation to retrace its steps and to redefine 
its objectives in view of its actual strength. Yet it is more likely that, under 
the pressure of an inflamed pubHc opinion, such a nation will go forward on the 
road toward an unattainable goal, strain all its resources to achieve it, and 
finally, confounding the national interest with that goal, seek in war the 
solution to a problem which cannot be solved by peaceful means. 

2. A nation will also invite war if its diplomacy wrongly assesses the objec- 
tives of other nations and the power at their disposal. We have already pointed 
to the error of mistaking a policy of the status quo for a policy of imperialism, 
and vice versa, and of confounding one kind of imperialism with another.^ A 
nation which mistakes a policy of imperialism for a policy of the status quo 
will be unprepared to meet the threat to its own existence which the other 
nation’s policy constitutes. Its weakness will invite attack and may make 
war inevitable. A nation which mistakes a policy of the status quo for a 
policy of imperialism will evoke through its disproportionate reaction the 
very danger of war which it is trying to avoid. For as A mistakes B’s policy 
for imperialism, so B might mistake A’s defensive reaction for imperialism, 
too. Thus both nations, each intent upon forestalling imaginary aggression 
from the other side, will rush to arms. Similarly, the confusion of one type 
of imperialism with another may call for disproportionate reaction and thus 
evoke the risk of war. 

As for the assessment of the power of other nations, either to overrate 
or to underrate it may be equally fatal to the cause of peace. By overrating 
the power of B, A may prefer to yield to B’s demands until, finally, A is 
forced to fight for its very existence under the most unfavorable conditions. 
By underrating the power of B, A may become overconfident in its assumed 
superiority. A may advance demands and impose conditions upon B which 
the latter is supposedly too weak to resist. Unsuspecting B’s actual power of 
resistance, A may be faced with the alternative of either retreating and con- 
ceding defeat or of advancing and risking war. 

3. A nation which wants to pursue an intelligent and peaceful foreign 
policy cannot cease comparing its own objectives and the objectives of other 
nations in the light of their compatibility. If they are compatible, no problem 
arises. If they are not compatible, nation A must determine whether its ob- 
jectives are so vital to itself that they must be pursued despite that incom- 
patibility with the objectives of B. If it is found that A’s vital interests can 
be safeguarded without the attainment of these objectives, they ought to be 
abandoned. On the other hand, if A finds that these objectives are essential 
for its vital interests, A must then ask itself whether B’s objectives, incom- 
patible with its own, are essential for B’s vital interests. If the answer seems 
to be in the negative, A must try to induce B to abandon its objectives, offer- 

^ See above, pp. 46 £f., 66 ff. 
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ing B equivalents not vital to A. In other words, through diplomatic bar- 
gaining, the give-and-take of compromise, a way must be sought by which 
the interests of A and B can be reconciled. 

Finally, if the incompatible objectives of A and B should prove to be 
vital to either side, a way might still be sought in which the vital interests of 
A and B might be redefined, reconciled, and their objectives thus made com- 
patible with each other. Here, however — even provided that both sides 
pursue intelligent and peaceful policies — A and B are moving dangerously 
close to the brink of war. 

4- It IS the final task of an intelligent diplomacy, intent upon preserving 
peace, to choose the appropriate means for pursuing its objectives. The means 
at the disposal of diplomacy are three: persuasion, compromise, threat of 
force. No diplomacy relying upon nothing but the threat of force can claim 
to be both intelligent and peaceful. No diplomacy which would stake every- 
thing on persuasion and compromise deserves to be called intelligent. Rarely, 
if ever, in the conduct of the foreign policy of a great power is there justifica- 
tion for using only one method to the exclusion of the others. Generally, the 
diplomatic representative of a great power, in order to be able to serve both 
the interests of his country and the interests of peace, must at the same time 
use persuasion, hold out the advantages of a compromise, and impress the 
other side with the military strength of his country. 

The art of diplomacy consists in putting the right emphasis at any partic- 
ular moment on each of these three means at its disposal. A diplomacy 
which has successfully discharged its other functions may well fail in advanc- 
ing the national interest and preserving peace if it stresses persuasion when 
the give-and-take of compromise is primarily required by the circumstances 
of the case. A diplomacy which puts most of its eggs in the basket of com- 
promise when the mifitary might of the nation should be predominantly 
displayed, or which stresses military might when the political situation calls 
for persuasion and compromise will likewise fail. 


2. INSTRUMENTS OF DIPLOMACY 

The four tasks of diplomacy are the basic elements of which foreign 
policy consists everywhere and at all times. One might say that the chief- 
tain of a primitive tribe maintaining political relations with a neighboring 
tribe will have to perform these four functions if he wants to be successful 
and to preserve peace. The need for the performance of these functions is as 
old and as widespread as international politics itself. Only the performance 
of these functions by organized agencies is of relatively recent origin. 

The organized instruments of diplomacy are two: the foreign offices in 
the capitals of the respective countries, and the diplomatic representatives 
senrby the foreign offices to the capitals of foreign countries. Thejoreign 
office is the policy-forming agency, the brains of foreign policy where Th? 
impressions from the outside world are gathered and evaluated, where for- 
eign policy is formulated, and where the impulses emanate which the diplo- 
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matic representatives transform into actual foreign policy. While the foreign 
office is the brains of foreign policy, the diplomatic representatives arc its 
eyes, ears, and mouth, its fingertips, and, as it were, its itinerant incarnations. 
The diplomat fulfills three basic functions for his government — symbolic, 
legal, and political. 

a) Symbolic Representation 

The diplomat is first of all the symbolic representative of his country. As 
such he must continuously perform symbolic functions and expose himself 
to symbolic functions on the part of other diplomats and of the foreign 
government to which he is accredited. These functions serve to test, on the 
one hand, the prestige in which his country is held abroad and, on the other, 
the prestige with which his own country regards the country to whose govern- 
ment he is accredited. The American Ambassador in London will, for in- 
stance, represent the President of the United States at the official functions to 
which he is invited and at those which he gives, such as state dinners, recep- 
tions, and the like. He extends and receives congratulations and condolences 
upon occasions joyful or sad for the nations concerned. We have already dis- 
cussed the symbolic functions of the diplomatic ceremonial.” 

As a significant example of the symbolic function of diplomacy, mention 
may be made of the lavish entertainment which most diplomatic missions 
feel constrained to offer to the members of the government to which they 
are accredited, to their fellow diplomats, and to the high society of the cap- 
ital where they reside. This custom, which has been the object of much ad- 
verse comment in democratic countries, is not primarily the expression of a 
love for luxury on the part of individual diplomats, but fulfills a special 
function in the scheme of diplomatic representation. 

While entertaining, the diplomat does not act for himself as an individual, 
but as the symbolic representative of his country. It is the Russian Am- 
bassador as such who invites guests to a reception in commemoration of the 
October Revolution of 1917. Through him (his identity is irrelevant for 
this symbolic purpose) it is the Soviet Union which entertains, celebrates, 
and tries to impress its guests — as well as those who pointedly have not 
been invited — with its wealth and generosity. It is not by accident that in 
the thirties, after the Soviet Union had regained an important, yet suspect 
position in the society of nations, the parties given by the Russian embassies 
throughout the world were famed for their lavish ness and for the quantity 
and quality of food and drink. The purpose of this extravagance was not to 
show the bourgeois inhabitants of the Western world how well off the 
Russian people were. The purpose was rather to compensate for the political 
inferiority from which the Soviet Union had just barely escaped and into 
which it feared it might sink again. By instructing its diplomatic representa- 
tives to act in matters of entertainment as the equals, if not the betters, of 
their colleagues in foreign capitals, the Soviet Union — not unlike an up- 
start who has just crashed society — endeavored to demonstrate symbolically 
that it was at least as good a nation as any other. 

See above, pp. 50 ff 
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h) Legal Representation 

The diplomat also acts as the legal representative of his government. He 
is the legal agent of his government in the same sense in which a domestic 
corporation with its seat in Wilmington, Delaware, is represented by legal 
agents in other states and cities. These agents act in the name of that legal fic- 
tion which we call a corporation, make declarations binding upon it, sign con- 
tracts obligating it, and act within the limits of the corporate charter as though 
they were the corporation. Similarly, the American Ambassador in London 
performs in the name of the government of the United States the legal func- 
tions which the Constitution, the laws of the United States, and the orders of 
the government allow him to perform. He may be authorized to sign a treaty 
or to transmit and receive ratificaticn documents by which a treaty already 
signed IS brought into force. He gives legal protection to American citizens 
abroad. He may represent the United States at an international conference or 
in the General Assembly of the United Nations and cast his vote in the name, 
and according to the instructions, of his government. 

c) Political Representation 

The diplomat, together with the foreign office, shapes the foreign policy 
of his country. This Is by far his most important function. As the toreign 
office is the nerve center of foreign policy, so are the diplomatic representa- 
tives Its outlying fibers which maintain the two-way traffic between the 
center and the outside world. 

Upon the diplomats’ shoulders lies the main burden of discharging at 
least one of the four tasks of diplomacy discussed above: they must assess 
the objectives of other nations and the power actually and potentially avail- 
able for the pursuit of these objectives. To that end they must inform them- 
selves of the plans of the government to which they are accredited through 
direct interrogation of government officials and political leaders, through 
canvassing the press and other mouthpieces of public opinion. Furthermore, 
they must evaluate the potential influence upon governmental policies of 
opposing trends within the government, political parties, and public opinion. 

A foreign diplomat in Washington must keep his government informed 
about the present and probable future attitude of the diffierent branches of 
the United States government with regard to current problems of inter- 
national affairs. He must appraise the importance for the development of 
foreign policy of different personalities in the government and the political 
parties. What stand are different presidential candidates likely to take with 
regard to the general and specific problems of foreign affairs in the event of 
their election .i’ What is the influence of a certain columnist or radio com- 
mentator upon official policy and public opinion, and how representative of 
official thinking and of the trends in public opinion are his views? Such are 
some of the questions which the diplomat must try to answer. Upon the re- 
liability of his reports and the soundness of his judgment the success or 
failure of the foreign policy of his government and its ability to preserve 
peace may well depend. 
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When it comes to evaluating the actual and potential power of a nation, 
the diplomatic mission takes on the aspects of a high-class and suh-rosa spy 
Qrganization. High-ranking members of the armed services are delegated to 
the different diplomatic missions where as military, naval, and air attaches 
they are responsible for accumulating, by whatever means are available, in- 
formation about actual and planned armaments, new weapons, the military 
potential, military organization, and the war plans of the countries con- 
cerned. Their services are supplemented by commercial attaches who collect 
information about economic trends, industrial developments, and the loca- 
tion of industries, especially with regard to their bearing upon military pre- 
paredness. In this and many other respects too numerous to mention the ac- 
curacy and soundness of the reports which a government receives from its 
diplomatic missions abroad is indispensable for the soundness of its own 
decisions. 

In this function of gathering information, especially secret information 
upon which the foreign policies of one’s own country could be founded, lies 
the root of modern diplomacy. In the Middle Ages it was taken for granted 
that the special envoy of a prince traveling in a foreign country was a spy. 
When in the course of the fifteenth century the small Italian states started 
to make use of permanent diplomatic representatives in their relations with 
stronger states, they did so primarily for the purpose of receiving timely in- 
formation of aggressive intentions on the part of the latter. Even when in 
the sixteenth century permanent diplomatic missions had become general, 
diplomats were widely regarded as a nuisance and a liability for the receiv- 
ing state. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Hugo Grotius went 
^so far as to advocate their abolition. 

Diplomatic representatives are not only the eyes and the ears which re- 
port the events of the outside world to the nerve center of foreign policy as 
the raw material for its decisions. Diplomatic representatives are also the 
mouth and the hands through which the impulses emanating from the nerve 
^nter are transformed into words and actions. They must make the people 
among whom they live and especially the mouthpieces of their public opin- 
ion and their political leaders understand and, if possible, approve the foreign 
policy which they represent. For this task of “selling” a foreign policy, the 
personal appeal of the diplomat and his understanding of the psychology of 
the foreign people are essential prerequisites. ^ 

^ In the performance of the peace-preserving function of persuasion, nego- 
tiations, and threat of force, the diplomatic representative plays an out- 
standing part.5)His foreign office can give him instructions as to the objec- 
tives pursued and the means to be employed. Yet, for the execution of these 
instructions, it must rely upon the judgment and the skill of the diplomatic 
representative himself. The foreign office can tell its representative to use per- 
suasion or to threaten force or to avail himself of both tactics simultaneously, 
but must leave it to the representative’s discretion how and when to make 
use of those techniques. How persuasive an argument will be, what advan- 
tages a negotiated agreement will yield, what impression the threat of force 
will make, how effectively emphasis is placed upon one or the other of these 
techniques — all this lies in the hands of the diplomat who has it in his 
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power to bungle a good, and avoid the worst consequences of a bad, for- 
eign policy. We have mentioned the spectacular contributions which great 
diplomatists have made to the power of their nations.® Their contributions to 
the cause of peace are no less important. 


3. THE DECLINE OF DIPLOMACY 

Today diplomacy no longer performs the role, often spectacular and bril- 
liant and always important, which it has performed from the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the beginning of the First World War. The decline of 
diplomacy set in with the end of the First World War. In the twenties, a 
few outstanding diplomatists were still able to make important contributions 
to the foreign policies of their countries. In the decade preceding the Second 
World War the part winch diplomats took in shaping foreign policy be- 
came ever smaller, and this decline of diplomacy as a technique of conduct- 
ing foreign affairs became more and more patent. Since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War, diplomacy has lost its vitality, and its functions have 
withered away to such an extent as is without precedent in the history of 
the modern state system. Five factors account for that dechne. 

a) Development of Communications 

The most obvious of these factors is the development of modern com- 
munications. Diplomacy owes us rise in part to the absence of speedy com- 
munications in a period when the governments of the new territorial states 
maintained continuous poliucal relauons with each other. Diplomacy owes 
its decline in part to the development of speedy and regular communications 
in the form of the airplane, the radio, the telegraph, the teletype, the long- 
distan ce telepho ne. 

When at any time before the First World War the governments of the 
United States and of Great Britain wanted to enter into negotiations, it was 
indispensable for them to have permanent representauves, endowed with a 
great deal of discretion, in London and Washington to carry on the negotia- 
tions. These permanent representatives were necessary because the facilities 
for transmitting rapidly and continuously detailed messages were cumber- 
some, and, more particularly, the time consumed by travel made personal 
consultations impossible without disrupting the negotiations. Today an offi- 
cial of the State Department needs only to converse over the trans-Atlantic 
telephone with his counterpart in the British Foreign Office or with the 
American Ambassador in London or board a trans-Atlantic plane in the aft- 
ernoon to start negotiations in London the next morning. Whenever direct 
consultations with his government become necessary, a week end is all he 
needs to cross and recross the Atlantic, to inform his government of the lat- 
est developments, and to receive its instructions. 

Only a quarter of a century ago it would have been unthinkable for the 

® Sec above, pp. io6, 107. 
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Secretary of State to absent himself from Washington for weeks in order to 
participate in person in a Pan-American conference. Today he remains in con- 
tinuous contact with the State Department through telephone and radio, and 
an overnight trip will bring him back to Washington on a moment’s notice. 
Thus it has become the rule that important negotiations are carried on not by 
diplomatic representatives, but by special delegates who may be the foreign 
ministers themselves or high officials of the foreign offices or technical experts. 


b ) Depreciation of Diplomacy 

These technological developments are, however, not solely responsible for 
the discard into which the tiaditional methods of diplomacy have fallen. To the 
technological ability to part with the services of diplomacy must be added 
the conviction that those services ought to be parted with because they not 
only contribute nothing to the cause of peace, but actually endanger it. This 
conviction grew in the same soil which nourished the conception of power 
politics as an accident of history to be eliminated at will.^ 

That conviction and this conception both recognize the intimate relation 
between power politics and the functions of diplomacy, and in this they are 
right. The emergence of diplomacy as an institution coincides with the rise 
of the national state and, hence, with the appearance of international rela- 
tions in the modern sense. The contemporary emergence of diplomacy and 
the modern state system is, however, more than a mere coincidence. If there 
is to be intercourse at all among sovereign nations with the goal of creating 
and maintaining at least a modicum of order and peace in international af- 
fairs, that intercourse must be carried on by permanent agents.<rrhe opposi- 
tion to, and depreciation of, diplomacy, then, is but a peculiar manifestation 
of hostility to the modern state system and the kind of international politics 
it has produced. ,r 

It IS indeed true that the diplomat has been held morally in low esteem 
throughout modern history, and not only by those who thought that there 
was an easy way of eliminating the struggle for power from the international 
scene. The diplomat’s reputation for deviousness and dishonesty is as old as 
diplomacy'itself. Well known is the definition of a diplomat attributed to Sir 
Henry Wotton, an English ambassador of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, as “an honest man sent abroad to lie for his country.” When Metter- 
nich was informed of the death of the Russian ambassador at the Congress of 
Vienna, he is reported to have exclaimed: “Ah, is that true.^ What may have 
been his motive^” 

The modern version of that depreciation of diplomacy attaches special 
importance to one particular aspect of the diplomatic technique: its secrecy. 
During and after the First World War, wide currency was given to the opin- 
ion that the secret machinations of diplomats shared a great deal, if not the 
major portion, of responsibility for that war, that the secrecy of diplomatic 
negotiations was an atavistic and dangerous residue from the aristocratic past, 
and that international negotiations carried on and concluded under the 
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watchful eyes of a peace-loving public opinion could not but further the 
cause of peace. 

Woodrow Wilson was the most eloquent spokesman of this new philos- 
ophy of international affairs. The Preamble to and the first of his Fourteen 
Points are still the most eloquent statement of the new philosophy. The Pre- 
amble to the Fourteen Points states: “It will be our wish and purpose that 
the processes of peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open, and 
that they shall involve and permit henceforth no secret understandings of 
any kind. The day of conquest and aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the 
day of secret covenants entered into in the interest of particular governments, 
and likely at some unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the world. It 
is this happy fact, now clear to the view of every public man whose thoughts 
do not still linger in an age that is dead and gone, which makes it possible 
for every nation whose purposes are consistent with justice and the peace of 
the world to avow, now or at any other time, the objects it has in view.” The 
first point reads: “Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
ther? shall be no private international understandings of any kind, but diplo- 
macy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view.” ^ 


c) Diplomacy by Parliamentary Procedures 

It was in deference to this new philosophy that after the First World War 
the statesmen of the world began to depart from the established pattern of 
diplomacy. They created in the League of Nations and later m the United 
Nations a new type of diplomatic intercourse: diplomacy by parliamentary 
procedure. International problems requiring solution are put on the agenda 
of the deliberative bodies of these organizations. The delegates of the differ- 
ent governments discuss the merits of the problem in public debate. A vote 
taken in accordance with the constitution of the organization disposes of 
the matter. 

This method had been employed before by special conferences, such as 
the Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907. As an over-all method of 
dealing with international problems it was for the first time employed by the 
League of Nations. Its use by that organization was, however, apparent rather 
than real. The public discussions of the Council and the Assembly of the 
League were as a rule carefully rehearsed, especially when political matters 
were under consideration. A solution to which all could agree was generally 
sought and often found by the traditional means of secret negotiations which 
preceded the public meetings. The latter, then, simply gave the delegates of 
the nations concerned an opportunity of restating their positions for public 
consumption and of ratifying, in compliance with the provisions of the Cov- 
enant, the agreement secretly reached. 

The United Nations, on the contrary, has taken seriously the parliamen- 
tary methods of transacting the business of diplomacy. Secret contacts for 
the purpose of reaching negotiated agreement have certainly been fewer bc- 

® Albert Bushncll Hart, editor, Selected Adihesses and Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson 
(New York; Boni and Liveright, Inc., 1918), pp. 247-8. 
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tween the opposing sides in the Security Council — the Eastern and Western 
bloc — than they are normally between Republicans and Democrats in Con- 
gress. Diplomatic negotiations of the traditional type have been limited to a 
minimum and, in so far as the East and the West are concerned, may now 
be said to have become virtually obsolete. An issue, such as the Greek, Span- 
ish, or Iranian question, is put on the agenda, publicly debated, and voted 
on. The new diplomacy of the United Nations comes closest to the tradi- 
tional methods of negotiation in the deliberations of some of the semisecret 
or secret committees which sometimes investigate facts or prepare solutions 
for the Security Council and the General Assembly. Generally, however, the 
new diplomacy leads to a vote in one of the deliberative agencies of the 
United Nations. It is a vote at which its processes aim and m which they 
culminate. 

The trend toward public parliamentary procedures instead of traditional 
diplomatic negotiations, for which the operations of the Security Council of 
the United Nations are typical, has also affected the postwar international 
conferences which by composition, issues, and objectives most closely resem- 
ble the diplomatic gatherings of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
The Paris Peace Conference of 1946, attended by twenty-one nations, oper- 
ated in the full light of publicity and duplicated in its procedures the pattern 
established by the deliberative agencies of the United Nations. The Foreign 
Ministers’ Conferences, composed of the foreign ministers of France, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States, have debated and voted 
either in full public view or behind the transparent screen of semisecrecy 
which allowed the public to follow the main phases of the debate as reported 
by the different delegations to the correspondents of the press. 

It is not only from the more spectacular negotiations between the East 
and the West that the traditional methods of diplomacy have virtually dis- 
appeared. The same is true of the day-by-day operations of the diplomatic 
missions of the United States and the other Western nations, on the one 
hand, and of the Soviet Union and its friends, on the other. The ease of 
communications, the condemnation of secret diplomacy, and the new parlia- 
mentary diplomacy cannot fully account for this over-all disintegration of 
diplomacy. Two additional factors must share responsibility for this decline: 
the peculiarly untraditional approach of the two superpowers to the issues of 
international politics, and the very nature of world politics in the mid-twenti- 
eth century. 


d) The Superpowers: Newcomers in Diplomacy 

In its formative years the United States benefited from the services of an 
unusually brilliant diplomacy. From the Jacksonian era on the eminent qual- 
ities of American diplomacy disappeared as the need for them seemed to 
disappear. When the need for an active American foreign policy became 
manifest in the late 1930*$, ^^re was nothinj^ to build on but a medipcre for- 
eign service, the condemnation of power poTi tics and of secret diplomacy 
transformed into moral indignation at “aggre^^r nadonSi” and ^p^tradidon 
of the big stick which had* worked so weffin the Western H emisphere. Thus 
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it was the improvisations of President Roosevelt alone, guided by an intui- 
tive grasp of the international realities, which kept American foreign policy 
in tune with American interests. 

In that decisive period neither the Secretary of State nor the permanent 
stall of the State Department nor the diplomatic representatives abroad ex- 
erted more than a subordinate influence upon the conduct of American for- 
eign policy. When Roosevelt, who for twelve years had almost single-hand- 
edly made American foreign policy, left the scene, there was no man or group 
of men who were capable of creating and operating that intricate and subtle 
machinery by which traditional diplomacy had given peaceful protection and 
furtherance to the national interest. There remained only the instruments of 
diplomacy which had existed and were barely suflicient under the condi- 
tions of actual isolation. To it was now added the ascendancy of the military 
in international alTairs. 

For quite different reasons — three in number — the Soviet Union has 
failed to develop adequate instruments for diplomatic intercourse. The Bol- 
shevist Revolution of 1917 destroyed the Russian diplomatic service which 
could look back upon a long tradition and had a number of brilliant achieve- 
ments to its credit. The few old-school diplomats who were retained in office 
after the Revolution and the new diplomats of talent who rose from the 
ranks of the revolutionaries had little opportunity to prove themselves. The 
hostility between the Soviet Union and most other nations and the resulting 
isolation of the Soviet Union prevented the conduct of normal diplomatic 
relations. 

Furthermore, official Russian philosophy considers such relations only as 
a temporary expedient, not as the normal and permanent way of carrying on 
relations with capitalistic states. It believes m the inevitability of the break- 
down of capitalistic societies. This breakdown, it claims, will come about ei- 
ther spontaneously or through revolution. The Russian diplomat as the ex- 
ponent of this philosophy is first of all the instrument of the historic process, 
the unfolding of which he may retard or facilitate, but which it is beyond his 
power to change. It is his mission to lend his support to the revolutionary 
forces in foreign countries, which are conscious of the predetermined course 
of history and are willing to help it along. 

For a diplomat of this kind the traditional business of diplomacy is bound 
to be incidental to the larger issue of the historic process which, with social- 
ism established everywhere, will ultimately make diplomacy itself superflu- 
ous. The best he can be striving for in his diplomatic dealings is a modus 
vivendi which he hopes and expects and his partners fear will not last for- 
ever. In the hands of such diplomacy, persuasion, negotiation, and the threat 
of force are at best temporary expedients. Diplomacy itself is little more than 
a stop-gap designed for a transition period before the final cataclysm ushers 
in universal socialism and with it permanent peace. 

The Russian diplomat is the emissary of a totalitarian country which pun- 
ishes failure or even too much discretion in interpreting official orders with 
loss of office and worse. In consequence, post-Revolutionary Russian diplo- 
mats have traditionally — and more than ever since the conclusion of the 
Second World War — conceived of their task as the transmission of the pro- 
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posals of their government which other governments might accept or reject 
as they see fit. Counterproposals and other new elements in the negotiations 
call for new instructions from the foreign office. The content of these new 
instructions is again submitted to the other governments which may take it 
or leave it, and so forth, until the patience of one or the other or of all par- 
ties IS exhausted. Such a procedure destroys all the virtues of diplomatic nego- 
tiations, such as quick adaptation to new situations, clever use of a psycho- 
logical opening, retreat and advance as the situation may require, persuasion, 
the quid pro quo of bargaining, and the like. Diplomatic intercourse, as prac- 
ticed by the new Russian diplomacy, resembles nothing so much as a series 
of military orders relayed from the high command, the foreign office, to 
the held commanders, the diplomatic representatives, who in turn communi- 
cate the terms of surrender to the enemy. 

A diplomat whose main concern must be to retain the approval of his 
superiors is usually only too eager to report what the latter would like to 
hear rather than the truth. This tendency to bend the truth to the wishes of 
the foreign office and to paint the facts m favorable colors is found in all 
diplomatic services. With the Russian it is bound to become almost an ob- 
session; for compliance gives at least temporary security in office. 

Thus the weakness of American diplomacy is compounded by the vices 
of the Russian diplomatic system, and their coincidence goes a long way in 
explaining the virtual disappearance of normal diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

e) The Nature of Contemporary World Politics 

What IS lacking in this explanation of the decline of diplomacy in our 
time IS supplied by the very nature of contemporary world politics. Imbued 
with the crusading spirit of the new moral force of nationalistic universalism 
and both tempted and frightened by the potentialities of total war, two su- 
perpowers, the centers of two gigantic power bl(KS, face each other in inflex- 
ible opposition. They cannot retreat without giving up what they consider 
vital to them. They canniit advance without risking combat. Persuasion, 
then, is tantamount to trickery, compromise means treason, and the threat of 
force spells war. 

Given the nature of the power relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union and given the state of mind which these two superpowers 
bring to bear upon their mutual relations, diplomacy has nothing with which 
to operate and must of necessity become obsolete. Under such moral and po- 
litical conditions, it is not the sensitive, flexible, and versatile mind of the 
diplomat, but the rigid, relentless, and one-track mind of the military which 
guides the destiny of nations. The military mind knows nothing of persua- 
sion, of compromise, and of threats of force which are meant to make the 
actual use of force unnecessary. He knows only of victory and of defeat and 
of the concentration of a maximum of force at the enemy’s weakest point. 

If war were inevitable this book might end here. If war is not inevitable 
the conditions for the revival of diplomacy and for its successful operation in 
the service of peace remain to be considered. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


The Future of Diplomacy 


I. HOW CAN DIPLOMACY BE REVIVED? 

The revival of diplomacy requires the elimination of the factors, or at least 
of some of their consequences, which are responsible for the decline of the 
traditional diplomatic practices. Priority in this respect belongs to the depre- 
ciation of diplomacy and its corollary: diplomacy by parliamentary proce- 
dures. In so far as that depreciation is only the result of the depreciation of 
power politics, what we have said about the latter should suffice for the for- 
mer.^ Diplomacy^ however morally unattractive its business may seem to^ 
many, is nothing but a symptom of the struggle for power among sovereign 
nations which try to maintain orderly and peaceful relations among them- 
selves. If there were a way of banning the struggle for power from the inter- 
national scene, diplomacy would disappear of itself. If order and anarchy, 
peace and war were matters of no concern to the nations of the world, they 
could dispense with diplomacy, prepare for war, and hope for the best. If 
nations who are sovereign, who are supreme within their territories with no 
superior above them, want to preserve peace and order in their relations, they 
must try to persuade, negotiate, and exert pressure upon each other. That is 
to say, they must engage in, cultivate, and rely upon diplomatic procedures. 

The new parliamentary diplomacy is no substitute for these procedures. 
OnThe contrary, it tends to aggravate rather than mitigate international con- 
flicts and leaves the prospect for peace dimmed rather than brightened. Three 
essential qualities of the new diplomacy are responsible for these unfortunate 
results: its publicity, its majo rity votes, its fragmentation o£ international 
issues. 

a) The Vice of Publicity 

This is not the place to enter into an exhaustive discussion of the prob- 
lem of secret diplomacy. It may suffice to note that there is a vast distinction 
between “open covenants” and “covenants openly arrived at,” between pub- 
licity for the results of diplomatic negotiations and publicity for the diplo- 
matic negotiations themselves. It takes only common sense derived from 
daily experience to realize that it is impossible to negotiate in public on any- 


^ See above, pp. 15 ff. 
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thing in which parties other than the negotiators are interested. This im- 
possibility derives from the very nature of negotiation and from the social 
context in which negotiations generally operate. 

It is a common characteristic of negotiations that they are started by each 
side with maximum demands which are whittled down in a process of per- 
suasion, bargaining, and pressures until both sides meet on a level below the 
one from which they started. The saving grace of negotiations is the result 
which satisfies the demands of either side at least up to a point, and which 
tends to strengthen amity between the parties by demonstrating in the act of 
agreement the existence of identical or complementary interests binding 
them together. On the other hand, the process leading up to the result re- 
veals the parties in roles in which they would rather not be remembered by 
their fellows. There are more edifying spectacles than the bluffing, blustering, 
haggling, and deceiving, the real weakness and pretended strength, which 
go with horse-trading and the drive for a bargain. To publicize such negoti- 
ations is tantamount to destroying, or at least impairing, the bargaining po- 
tion of the parties in any further negotiations in which they might be en- 
gaged with other parties. 

f Not only will their bargaining position suffer. Their social status, their 
prestige, and their power will face irreparable damage if publicity attends 
these negotiations, uncovering their weakness and unmasking their pre- 
tenses. Competitors for the gains which the negotiators seek will take ad- 
vantage of what the public negotiations have revealed to them. They will do 
so not only in further negotiations with the parties, but also in their over-all 
calculations, plans, and dispositions, which take into account the qualities 
and potentialities of all participants in the competition. 

It is for these reasons that in a free market no seller will carry on public 
negotiations with a buyer; no landlord with a tenant; no institution of 
higher learning with its staff. No candidate for office will negotiate in pub- 
lic with his backers, no public official with his colleagues, no politician with 
his fellow politicians. How, then, are we to expect that nations are able and 
willing to do what no private individual would think of doing? The disad- 
vantage to which nations would be put by the publicity of their negotiations 
is further increased by two factors. 

On the one hand, the audience witnessing the spectacle of public interna- 
tional negotiations comprises not only a limited number of interested parties, 
but the whole world, which will enter in the annals of history what it has 
seen and heard. On the other hand, the governments concerned negotiate un- 
der the watchful eyes of their own peoples and especially, when they are 
democratically elected, in full view of the opposition. No government which 
wants to stay in power or simply retain the respect of its people can afford to 
give up publicly part of what it had declared at the outset to be just and nec- 
essary, to retreat from a position initially held, to concede at least the partial 
justice of the other side’s claims. H eroes, not horse-traders, are the idols of 
pub lic opinion. Public opinion, wTuTe dreading war, demands that its dTplo- 
mats^ac t as hfi^Ts w ho do not yield in the tacc ot the enemy even at the risk 
* of warrajicTcon^ ^ weaklings andTfaitors tRosc who yiel dralbcit only:, 
hal f-way, for tEclake of pcace T" 
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In consequence, public diplomacy has not led to negotiation, nor has it 
solved any of the problems which threaten the peace of the world. Seated on 
a stage with the jvorld as their audience, the delegates have been speaking 
to the world rather than to each other. Their aim has been not to persuade 
each other that they could find common ground for agreement, but to per- 
suade the world and especially their own nations that they were right and the 
other side wrong and that they were and always will remain staunch defend- 
ers of the right. 

No man who has taken such a stand before the attentive eyes and ears of 
the world can in full public view agree to a compromise without looking like 
a fool and a knave. He must take himself at his public word and must stajid 
unyieldingly “on principle/' the favored phrase of public diplomacy, rather 
than on negotiation and compromise. He must defend the position initially 
taken, and so must the other side. Neither side being able to retreat or ad- 
vance, a phony war of positions ensues. Both sides oppose each other inflex- 
ibly, each side knowing that the other will not and cannot move. To offer 
the public some semblance of activity, they fire empty shells of words into 
the air which explode noisily and, as everybody knows, are aimed at noth- 
ing. It IS only in mutual vituperation that the minds of the delegates meet. 
When the delegates finally part, embittered and frustrated, they reach, how- 
ever indignantly, an agreement of sorts at least on one point: the other side 
has engaged in propaganda. It so happens that on this point both sides are 
right. 

This degeneration of diplomatic intercourse into a propaganda match is, 
then, the inevitable concomitant of the publicity of the new diplomacy^ Not 
only is a pubTTcly conducted diplomacy unable to reach agreement or even to 
negotiate for the purpose of reaching agreement, but each public meeting 
leaves international matters in a worse state than it encountered. For each 
propaganda match strengthens the conviction of the different delegates and of 
their nations that they are absolutely right and that the other side is abso- 
lutely wrong and that the gap separating them is too deep and wide to be 
bridged by the traditional methods of diplomacy. 

h) The Vice of Majority Decision 

The evil wrought by the public conduct of diplomacy is compounded by 
the attempt at deciding issues by majority vote. In the Security Council of the 
United Nations this method has developed into the tradition of nine members 
voting down two, the Soviet Union and one of its friends. That this method 
of conducting the business of diplomacy has solved no single issue is obvious 
irom the results. For instance, the Soviet Union was voted down several 
times on the Greek issue, but the votes in the Security Council were certainly 
irrelevant for whatever progress has been made toward the settlement of that 
issue. When the Security Council had to dispose of motions to take measures 
against the Franco regime in Spain, the Soviet Union found itself continu- 
ously outvoted. What has or has not been done concerning that issue has 
obviously no relation to those votes. The reason why voting-down an oppo- 
nent in a deliberative international body is a useless and even a mischievous 
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undertaking is to be found in the very nature of international society in 
contrast to national societies. 

When the Congress of the United States votes down a minority, it actu- 
ally decides the issue for the time being. It is able to do so for four reasons, 
all of which are absent on the international scene. 

1. The parliamentary majority vote is an integral part of a whole system 
of devices for peaceful change, each being able to operate in supplementa- 
tion or support of, or as a corrective upon, the others, and all limited and co- 
ordinated by the Constitution. The minority and the majority in Congress 
make up an integrated society. Aside from deliberative bodies deciding by 
majority vote, the national society has created a series of devices, such as the 
presidential veto and judicial review, by which the majority vote can be over- 
ridden and the minority can be protected against illegal use and arbitrary 
misuse of the majority vote. Behind a majority decision as well as behind the 
defeated minority stands the whole moral and political power of the national 
community, ready to enforce a decision of the majority and to protect the 
minority against injustice and abuse. 

2. The instrumentalities of peaceful change which operate within the na- 
tional community give the minority a chance to become a majority sometime 
in the future. That chance is inherent in the device of periodical elections 
and in the dynamics of the social process, which produce ever new align- 
ments and new distributions of power. These dynamics also see to it that a 
minority in a deliberative assembly is never a minority in all the respects im- 
portant to it. A group may be a religious minority, outvoted in issues of 
this kind, but may be part of the economic majority determining economic 
legislation, and so forth. 

3. The numerical relation between minority and majority is at least an 
approximation to the actual distribution of power and interests within the 
whole population. When the House of Representatives votes a motion down 
270 to 60, that IS, 9 to 2, it is generally safe to assume that only a relatively 
small minority of the American people is identified with the defeated 
measure. 

4. While in Congress each vote cast counts for one, it is, of course, true, 
politically speaking, that all votes are not of equal weight. The negative vote 
of a powerful committee chairman, industrialist, farmer, or labor leader with 
respect to a piece of legislation affecting the interests of their respective 
groups may well have a bearing upon the political, economic, or social con* 
sequences which the majority intended the piece of legislation to have. Yei 
even the most powerful single vote in Congress represents but a small frac- 
tion of the total power of the American people. 

None of these four factors which make possible the contribution of the 
majority vote to domestic peaceful change operates on the international scene. 

I. The majority vote in the Security Council, in particular, is the sole de- 
vice for compulsory peaceful change within the framework of the United 
Nations. There is no constitution, no presidential veto, no compulsory judi- 
cial review, no bill of rights, imposing substantive and procedural restraints 
upon the majority and protecting the minority against injustice and abuse. 
Nor is there a community imposing moral restraints upon majority and mi- 
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nority alike and able to enforce the decision of the majority against a recal- 
citrant minority. The majority can outvote the minority as often as it wants 
to and on any issue it chooses, and the minority can protect itself with the 
veto against any majority decision which it wants to annul. 

2. A minority in the Security Council is always likely, especially under 
present poIitTcal conditions, to be a permanent one. For the same reasons, its 
minority status is bound to extend to all questions of major importance. The 
two-bloc system which dominates contemporary world politics leads to per- 
manent alignments on either side of the divide. The tension between the two 
blocs makes virtually all issues political ones. When such issues come to a 
vote, the adherents of the two blocs are likely to spUt along the line sepa- 
rating the two blocs. 

3. The numerical relation between tl^ minority of two and the majority 
of nine obviously does not in any sense correspond to the actual distribution 
of power and interests among the members of the United Nations, nor does 
the vote of the most powerful members of the Security Council represent a 
relatively small fraction of the total power of the community of nations. On 
the contrary, the division of nine to two in the Security Council comes close 
to representing a division of, let us say, nine to seven, so far as the actual 
power of the members of the United Nations aligned on one or the other 
side is concerned. And the vote of the United States or the Soviet Union 
comes close to representing one-third of the total power of all members of 
the United Nations. 

To outvote a powerful minority in a deliberative international agency, 
then, does not fulfill a useful purpose. For the minority cannot accept the de- 
cision of the majority, and the majority cannot enforce its decision short of 
war. At best, parliamentary procedures transferred to the internauonal scene 
leave things as they are; they leave problems unsolved and issues unsettled. 
At worst, however, these procedures poison the international atmosphere 
and aggravate the conflicts which carry the seeds of war. They provide a ma- 
jority with an opportunity to humiliate the minority in public and as often as 
It wishes. In the form of the veto, the corollary of the majority vote in a so- 
ciety of sovereign nations, these procedures provide the minority with a 
weapon with which to obstruct the will of the majority and to prevent the 
international agency from functioning at all. Neither the majority nor the 
minority needs to use self-restraint nor be aware of its responsibility to the in- 
ternational organization or to humanity, since what either side votes for or 
against cannot influence the course of events. For one group of sovereign na- 
tions to vote down another group of sovereign nations is, then, to engage in 
a puerile game which can accomplish nothing, but may well lead further on 
the road to war. 

c) The Vice of Fragmentation 

The decision by majority vote implies the third of the vices of the new 
diplomacy which stands in the way of a revival of the traditional diplomatic 
practices: the fragmentation of international issues. By its very nature, the 
majority vote is concerned with an isolated case. The facts of life to be dealt 
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with by the majority decision are artificially separated from the facts which 
precede, accompany, and follow them, and are transformed into a legal “case*' 
or a political “issue” to be disposed of as such by the majority decision. In 
the domestic field, this procedure is not necessarily harmful. Here the ma- 
jority decision of a deliberative body operates within the context of an 
intricate system of devices for peaceful change, supplementing, supporting, 
or checking each other as the case may be, but in any case attuned to each 
other in a certain measure and thus giving the individual decisions coherence 
with each other and with the whole social system. 

On the international scene, no such system of integrating factors exists. 
Consequently, it is here particularly inadequate to take up one “case” or “is- 
sue” after the other and to try to dispose of them by a succession of majority 
votes. A case or issue, such as the Greek or Palestinian, is always a particular 
phase and manifestation of a much larger situation. Such a case or issue is 
rooted in the historic past and extends its ramifications beyond its particular 
locale and into the future. Our discussion of the relations between disputes 
and tensions has given us an indication of the intimate relations which exist 
between the surface phenomena of international conflicts and those large 
and undefined problems, buried deep under the surface of the daily occur- 
rences of international life.“ To deal with cases and issues as they arise and to 
try to dispose of them according to international law or political expediency 
is to deal with surface phenomena and leave the underlying problems uncon- 
sidered and unsolved. The League of Nations fell victim to that vice; the 
United Nations, heedless of the League’s example, has not only erected it 
into a principle, but has developed it into a fine art. 

For instance, there is no doubt that the League of Nations was right, ac- 
cording to international law, in expelling the Soviet Union in 1939 because of 
its attack upon Finland. But the political and military problems with which 
the Soviet Union confronted the world neither began with its attack on Fin- 
land nor ended there; it was unwise for the League to pretend that such was 
the case and to decide the issue on that pretense. History has proved the un- 
wisdom of that pretense; for only Sweden’s refusal to allow British and 
French troops to pass through Swedish territory in order to come to the aid 
of Finland saved Great Britain and France from being at war with Germany 
and the Soviet Union at the same time. Whenever the League of Nations 
endeavored to deal with political situations presented as legal issues, it could 
deal with them only as isolated cases according to the applicable rules of in- 
ternational law, not as particular phases of all over-all political situation 
which required an over-all solution according to the rules of the political art. 
Hence, political problems were never solved but only tossed about and finally 
shelved according to the rules of the legal game. 

What was true of the League of Nations has already proved to be true 
of the United Nations. In its approach to the Greek, Syrian, Indonesian, 
Iranian, Spanish, and Palestinian situations, the Security Council has re- 
mained faithful to the tradition established by the Council of the League of 
Nations. These cases have provided opportunities for exercise in parliamen- 


2 See above, pp. 343 ff. 
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tary procedure and for just that chicanery for which traditional diplomacy 
has so often been reproached, but on no occasion has even an attempt been 
made to face the political issues of which these situations are the surface 
manifestations. 

The special political conferences of the postwar period have repeated the 
pattern of fragmentation established by the League of Nations and the 
United Nations. They have dealt with the issue of Korea, the Austrian peace 
treaty, German reparations, or the Marshall Plan. None of these conferences 
has faced the problem of which all these issues are particular phases and 
manifestations and upon whose solution the settlement of these issues de- 
pends: the problem of the over-all relauons between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Since they were unwilling to come to grips with the fun- 
damental problem of international politics, they were unable to settle any of 
the particular issues to which they alone paid attention. 

This failure of the new diplomacy even to see the problem upon whose 
solution the preservation of peace depends, let alone to try to solve it, is the 
inevitable result of the methods which it has employed. A diplomacy which, 
instead of speaking in conciliatory terms to the other side, addresses the 
world for purposes of propaganda; which, instead of negotiating with com- 
promise as Its goal, strives for the cheap triumph of futile majority decisions 
and of obstructive vetoes; which, instead of facing the primary problem, is 
satisfied with manipulating the secondary ones — such a diplomacy is a li- 
ability rather than an asset for the cause of peace. 

These three essential vices of the new diplomacy are aggravated by the 
misuse to which the ease of modern communications is put in international 
affairs. The conquest of time and space by modern technology has inevitably 
reduced the importance of diplomatic representation. Yet it has by no means 
made necessary the confusion of functions between the foreign office and 
diplomatic representation, which is characteristic of contemporary diplomacy. 

A secretary of state or foreign minister is physically able to converse with 
any foreign capital within a few minutes’ time by way of telecommunications 
and to reach it m person within a few days at the most. Thus the tendency 
has grown, and it has become a habit in the American foreign service, for 
the men responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs to assume the role of 
roving ambassadors, hurrying from one conference to another, stopping in 
between conferences for a short while at the foreign office, and using their 
time there in preparation for the next meeting. The men who are supposed 
to be the brains of diplomacy, its nerve center, fulfill at best the functions of 
the nerve ends. In consequence, there is a void at the center. There is nobody 
who faces the over-all problem of international politics and sees all the par- 
ticular issues as phases and manifestations of the whole. Instead, each spe- 
cialist in the foreign office deals with the particular problems belonging to 
his specialty, and the fragmentation of the conduct of foreign affairs to which 
the techniques of the new diplomacy lend themselves is powerfully supported 
by the lack of an over-all direction of foreign affairs. 

In addition, the same lack provides a standing invitation to other agen- 
cies of the government to fill the void. Thus the ascendancy of the military 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, especially in the United States, results in 
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good measure from the default of the civilian authorities to provide over-all 
leadership in the field of foreign policy. 


2 . THE PROMISE OF DIPLOMACY: 

ITS EIGHT RULES^ 

Diplomacy could revive itself if it v^^ould part with these vices which in 
recent years have well-nigh destroyed its usefulness and restore the tech- 
niques which controlled the mutual relations of states before the First World 
War. By doing so, however, diplomacy would realize only one of the pre- 
conditions for the preservation of peace. The contribution of a revived diplo- 
macy to the cause of peace would depend upon the methods and purposes 
of Its use. The discussion of these uses is the last task which we have set 
ourselves in this book. 

We have already formulated the four main tasks with which a foreign 
policy must cope successfully in order to be able to promote at the same 
time the national interest and preserve peace. It remains for us now to re- 
formulate those tasks in the light of the special problems with which con- 
temporary world politics confronts diplomacy. We have seen that the two- 
bloc system, which is the dominant and distinctive element of contemporary 
world politics, carries with it potentialities for enormous evil and enormous 
good. We have quoted the French philosopher Fenelon to the effect that the 
opposition of two approximately equal nations constitutes the ideal system 
of the balance of power, provided that the preponderant nation uses its 
power with moderation and “for the sake of public security.” We found that 
the beneficial results which Fenelon expected from the two-bloc system have 
failed to attend the opposition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and that the potentialities for evil seem to have a better chance to 
materialize than those for good.^ 

Finally, we saw the main reason for this threatening aspect of contempo- 
rary world politics in the character of modern war which has changed pro- 
foundly under the impact of nationalistic universalism and modern technol- 
ogy. The effects of modern technology cannot be undone. The only variable 
which remains subject to deliberate manipulation is the new moral force of 
nationalistic universalism. The attempt to reverse the trend toward war 
through the technique of a revived diplomacy must start with this phenom- 
enon. That means in negative terms that a revived diplomacy will have a 
chance to preserve peace only when it is not used as the instrument of a po- 
litical religion aiming at universal dominion. 

® Wc by no means intend to give here an exhaustive account of rules of diplomacy. We 
propose to discuss only those which seem to have a special bearing upon the contemporary 
situation. 

^ See above, pp. 285, 286. 
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a ) Four Fundamental Rules 

I. Diplomacy must be divested of the crusading spirit. This is the first of 
the rules which diplomacy can neglect only at the risk of war. In the words 
of William Graham Sumner: 

If you want war, nourish a doctrine. Doctrines are the most frightful ty- 
rants to which men ever are subject, because doctrines get inside of a man's 
own reason and betray him against himself. Civilized men have done their 
fiercest fighting for doctrines. The reconquest of the Holy Sepulcher, “the bal- 
ance of power,” “no universal dominion,” “trade follows the flag,” “he who 
holds the land will hold the sea,” “the throne and the altar,” the revolution, the 
faith — these are the things for which men have given their lives. . • . Now 
when any doctrine arrives at that degree of authority, the name of it is a club 
which any demagogue may swing over you at any time and apropos of any- 
thing. In order to describe a doctrine, we must have recourse to theological 
language. A doctrine is an article of faith. It is something which you are bound 
to believe, not because you have some rational grounds for believing it is true, 
but because you belong to such and such a church or denomination. ... A 
policy in a state we can understand; for instance, it was the policy of the United 
States at the end of the eighteenth century to get the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi to its mouth, even at the expense of war with Spain. That policy had 
reason and jusice in it; it was founded in our interests; it had positive form and 
definite scope. A doctrine is an abstract principle; it is necessarily absolute in its 
scope and abstruse in its terms; it is a metaphysical assertion. It is never true, 
because it is absolute, and the affairs of men are all conditioned and relative. 

. . . Now to turn back to politics, just think what an abomination in statecraft 
an abstract doctrine must be. Any politician or editor can, at any moment, put 
a new extension on it. The people acquiesce in the doctrine and applaud it be- 
cause they hear the politicians and editors repeat it, and the politicians and ed- 
itors repeat it because they think it is popular. So it grows. ... It may mean 
anything or nothing, at any moment, and no one knows how it will be. You ac- 
cede to it now, within the vague limits of what you suppose it to be; therefore, 
you will have to accede to it tomorrow when the same name is made to cover 
something which you never have heard or thought of. If you allow a political 
catchword to go on and grow, you will awaken some day to find it standing 
over you, the arbiter of your destiny, against which you are powerless, as men 
arc powerless against delusions. . . . What can be more contrary to sound 
statesmanship and common sense than to put forth an abstract assertion which 
has no definite relation to any interest of ours now at stake, but which has in it 
any number of possibilities of producing complications which we cannot fore- 
see, but which are sure to be embarrassing when they arise! ® 

The religious wars have shown that the attempt to impose one’s own re- 
ligion as the only true one upon the rest of the world is as futile as it is costly. 
A century of almost unprecedented bloodshed, devastation, and barbariza- 
tion was needed to convince the contestants that the two religions could live 
together in mutual toleration. The two political religions of our time have 
taken the place of the two great Christian denominations of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Will the political religions of our time need the lesson 

® “War.’* Essays of William Graham Sumner (New Haven. Yale University Press, 1934)1 
I, pp. 169 ff. 
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of the Thirty Years* War, or will they rid themselves in time of the univer- 
salistic aspirations which inevitably lead to inconclusive war? 

Upon the answer to that question depends the cause of peace. For only if 
it is answered in the affirmative can a moral consensus, emerging from 
shared convictions and common values, develop — a moral consensus within 
which a peace-preserving diplomacy will have a chance to grow. Only then 
will diplomacy have any chance to face the concrete political problems which 
require peaceful solution. If the objectives of foreign policy are not to be de- 
fined in terms of a world-embracing political religion, how are they to be 
defined? This is the most fundamental problem to be solved once the cru- 
sading aspirations of nationalistic universalism have been discarded. 

2. The objectives of foreign policy must be defined in terms of the na^ 
ttonal interest and must be supported with adequate power. This is the sec- 
ond rule of a peace-preserving diplomacy. The national interest of a peace- 
loving nation can only be defined in terms of national security, and national 
security must be defined as integrity of the national territory and of its in- 
stitutions.® National security, then, is the irreducible minimum which diplo- 
macy must defend without compromise and even at the risk of war. With 
its own national interest defined in terms of national security, diplomacy 
must observe the third of its rules. 

3, Diplomacy must loo^ at the political scene from the point of view of 
Other nations. “Nothing is so fatal to a nation as an extreme of self-partial- 
ity, and the total want of consideration of what others will naturally hope or 
fear.” ^ What are other nations’ national interests in terms of national secu- 
rity, and are they compatible with one’s own ? The definition of the national 
interest in terms of national security is easier, and the interests of the two 
opposing nations are more likely to be compatible, in a two-bloc system than 
in any other system of the balance of power. The two-bloc system, as we 
have seen, is more unsafe from the point of view of peace than any other, 
when both blocs are in competitive contact throughout the world and the 
ambition of both is fired by the crusading zeal of a universal mission. 
“. . . Vicinity, or nearness of situation, constitutes nations natural enemies.” ® 

Yet once they have defined their national interests in terms of national se- 
curity, they can draw back from their outlying positions close to, or within, 
the sphere of national security of the other side and retreat into their respec- 
tive spheres, each self-contained within its orbit. Those outlying positions 
add nothing to national security; they are but liabilities, Bataans which can- 
not be held in case of war. Each bloc will be the more secure the wider it 
makes the distance which separates both spheres of national security. Each 
side can draw a line far distant from each other, making it understood that 
to touch or even to approach it means war. What, then, about the interjacent 
spaces, stretching between the two lines of demarcation? Here the fourth 
rule of diplomacy applies. 

® For a more extensive discussion of the relevant problems, see above, pp. 331 ff. 

^ Edmund Burke, “Remarks on the Policy of the Allies with Respect to France’* (1793), 
Worths (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1889), IV, 447. 

^ The Federalist, No. 6. 
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4. Nations must be willing to compromise on all issues that are not vital 
to them. Here diplomacy meets its most difficult task. For minds not be- 
clouded by the crusading zeal of a political religion and capable of viewing 
the national interests of both sides with objectivity, the delimitation of these 
vital interests should not prove too difficult. Compromise on secondary issues 
is a diflFerent matter. Here the task is not to separate and define interests, 
which by their very nature already tend toward separation and definition, 
but to keep in balance interests which touch each other at many points and 
may be intertwined beyond the possibility of separauon. It is an immense 
task to allow the other side a certain influence in those interjacent spaces 
without allowing them to be absorbed into the orbit of the other side. It is 
hardly a less immense task to keep the other side’s influence as small as pos- 
sible in the regions close to one’s own security zone without absorbing those 
regions into one’s own orbit. For the performance of these tasks no formula 
stands ready for automatic application. It is only through a continuous proc- 
ess of adaptation, supported both by firmness and self-restraint, that com- 
promise on secondary issues can be made to work. It is, however, possible to 
indicate a priori what approaches will facilitate or hamper the success of 
policies of compromise. 

First of all, it is worth noting to what extent the success of compromise, 
that IS, compliance with the fourth rule, depends upon compliance with the 
other three rules which, in turn, are similarly interdependent. As the com- 
pliance with the second rule depends upon the realization of the first, so the 
third rule must await its realization from compliance with the second. A na- 
tion can only take a rational view of its national interests after it has parted 
company with the crusading spirit of a political creed. A nation is able to 
consider the national interests of the other side with objectivity only after it 
has become secure in what it considers its own national interests. Compro- 
mise on any issue, however minor, is impossible so long as both sides are 
not secure in their national interests. Thus nations cannot hope to comply 
with the fourth rule if they are not willing to comply with the other three. 
Both morality and expediency require compliance with these four fundamen- 
tal rules. 

Compliance makes compromise possible, but it does not assure its suc- 
cess. To give compromise, made possible through compliance with the first 
three rules, a chance to succeed, four other rules must be observed. 


b) Four Prerequisites of Compromue 

I. Give up the shadow of worthless rights for the substance of real ad- 
vantage. A diplomacy which thinks in le^istic and propagandistic terms is 
particularly tempted to insist upon the letter of the law, as it interprets the 
law, and to lose sight of the consequences which that insistence may have for 
its own nation and for humanity. Since there are rights to be defended, such 
a diplomacy thinks that the issue cannot be compromised. Yet the choice 
which confronts the diplomat is not between legality and illegality, but be- 
tween political wisdom and political stupidity. “The question with me,” said 
Edmund Burke, “is not whether you have a right to render your people mis- 
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erable, but whether it is not your interest to make them happy. It is not what 
a lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason and justice tell me I 
ought to do.” ® 

2. Never put yourself in a position from which you cannot retreat with- 
out losing face and from which you cannot advance without grave ris^s. 
The violation of this rule is often the result of disregard for the preceding one. 
A diplomacy which confounds the shadow of legal right with the actuality of 
political advantage is likely to find itself in a position where it may have a 
legal right, but no political business, to be. In other words, a nation may 
identify itself with a position, which it may or may not have a right to hold, 
regardless of the political consequences. And again compromise becomes a 
difficult matter. A nation cannot retreat from that position without incurring 
a serious loss of prestige. It cannot advance from that position without ex- 
posing itself to political risks, perhaps even the risk of war. That heedless 
rush into untenable positions and, more particularly, the stubborn refusal to 
extricate oneself from them in time is the earmark of incompetent diplo- 
macy. Its classic examples are the policy of Napoleon III on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and the policies of Austria and Germany on 
the eve of the First World War. These examples also show how closely allied 
IS the risk of war with the violation of this rule. 

3. Never allow a wea\ ally to make decisions for you. Strong nations 
which are oblivious to the preceding rules are particularly susceptible to vi- 
olating this one. They lose their freedom of action by identifying their own 
national interests completely with those of the weak ally. Secure in the sup- 
port of its powerful friend, the weak ally can choose the objectives and meth- 
ods of its foreign policy to suit itself. The powerful nation then finds that it 
must support interests which are not its own and that it is unable to com- 
promise on issues which are vital not to itself, but only to its ally. 

The classic example of the violation of this rule is to be found in the way 
in which Turkey forced the hand of Great Britain and France on the eve of 
the Crimean War in 1853. Concert of Europe had virtually agreed upon 
a compromise settling the conflict between Russia and Turkey, when Tur- 
key, knowing that the Western powers would support it in a war with Rus- 
sia, did its best to provoke that war and thus involved Great Britain and 
France in it against their will. Turkey went far in deciding the issue of war 
and peace for Great Britain and France according to its own national inter- 
ests. Great Britain and France had to accept that decision even though their 
national interests did not require war with Russia and they had almost suc- 
ceeded in preventing its outbreak. They had surrendered their freedom of 
action to a weak ally which used its control over the policies of its strong 
associates for its own purposes. 

4. The armed forces are the instrument of foreign policy, not its master . 
No successful and no peaceful foreign policy is possible^^thonrbBservance 
of this rule. No nation can pursue a policy of compromise with the military 
determining the ends and means of foreign policy. The armed forces are in- 

® “Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies’* (1775), The Work,s of Edmund Burk.e (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company, 1865), IT, 140. 
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stxuments of war; foreign policy is an instrument of peace. It is true that the 
ultimate objectives of the conduct of war and of the conduct of foreign pol- 
icy are identical: both serve the national interest. However, both differ fun- 
damentally in their immediate objective, in the means they employ, and in 
the modes of thought which they bring to bear upon their respective tasks. 

The objective of war is simple and unconditional: to break the will of the 
enemy. Its methods are equally simple and unconditional : to bring the great- 
est amount of violence to bear upon the most vulnerable spot in the enemy’s 
armor. Consequently, the military leader must think in absolute terms. He 
lives in the present and in the inunediate future. I’he sole question before 
him is how to win victories as cheaply and quickly as possible and how to 
avoid defeat. 

The objective of foreign policy is relative and conditional: to bend, not 
to break, the will of the other side as far as necessary in order to safeguard 
one’s own vital interests without hurting those of the other side. The methods 
of foreign policy are relative and conditional: not to advance by destroying 
the obstacles in one’s way, but to retreat before them, to circumvent them, to 
maneuver around them, to soften and dissolve them slowly by means of 
persuasion, negotiation, and pressure. In consequence, the mind of the diplo- 
mat is complicated and subtle. It sees the issue in hand as a moment in his- 
tory, and beyond the victory of tomorrow it anticipates the incalculable pos- 
sibilities of the future. 

To surrender the conduct of foreign affairs to the military, then, is to 
destroy the possibility of compromise and thus to surrender the cause of 
peace. The military mind knows how to operate between the absolutes of 
victory and defeat. It knows nothing of that patient, intricate, and subtle ma- 
neuvering of diplomacy whose main purpose is to avoid the absolutes of vic- 
tory and defeat and to meet the other side on the middle ground of negoti- 
ated compromise. A foreign policy conducted by military men according to 
the rules of the military art can only end in war; “for what we prepare for 
is what we shall get.” 

For nations conscious of the potentialities of modern war, peace must be 
the goal of their foreign policies. Such foreign policies must be conducted in 
such a way as to make the preservation of peace possible and not to make 
the outbreak of war inevitable. In a society of sovereign nations, military 
force is a necessary instrument of foreign policy. Yet the instrument of for- 
eign policy should not become the master of foreign policy. As war is fought 
in order to make peace possible, foreign policy should be conducted in order 
to make peace permanent. For the performance of both tasks, the subordina- 
tion of the military under the civilian authorities, constitutionally responsible 
for the conduct of foreign affairs, is an indispensable prerequisite. 


3. CONCLUSION 

The way toward international peace which we have shown cannot com- 
pete in inspirational qualities with the simple and fascinating formulae 


William Graham Sumner, loc, cit,, p. 173. 
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which for a century and a half have fired the imagination of a war-weary 
humanity. There is something spectacular in the radical simplicity of a for- 
mula which with one sweep seems to dispose of the problem of war once 
and for all. This has been the promise of such solutions as free trade, arbi- 
tration, disarmament, collective security, universal socialism, international 
government, and the world state. There is nothing spectacular, fascinat- 
ing, or inspiring in the business of diplomacy. 

However, we have made the point that these solutions, in so far as they 
deal with the real problem and not only with some of its symptoms, presup- 
pose the existence of an integrated international society which actually does 
not exist. To bring into existence such an international society and keep it in 
being, the accommodating techniques of diplomacy are required. As the 
integration of domestic society and its peace develop from the unspectacu- 
lar and almost unnoticed day-by-day operations of the techniques or accom- 
modation and change, so any ultimate ideal of international life must await 
its realization from the techniques of persuasion, negotiation, and pressure, 
which are the traditional instruments of diplomacy. 

The reader who has followed us to this point may well ask: But has not 
diplomacy failed in preventing war in the past? To that legitimate question 
two answers can be given. 

Diplomacy has failed many times, and it has succeeded many times, in its 
peace-preserving task. It has failed sometimes because nobody wanted it to 
succeed. We have seen how different in their objectives and methods the 
limited wars of the past have been from the total war of our time. When war 
was the normal activity of kings, the task of diplomacy was not to prevent 
it, but to bring it about at the most propitious moment. 

On the other hand, when nations have used diplomacy for the purpose of 
preventing war, they have often succeeded. The outstanding example of a 
successful war-preventing diplomacy in modern times is the Congress of Ber- 
lin of 1878. That Congress settled, or at least made susceptible to settlement, 
by the peaceful means of an accommodating diplomacy the issues which had 
separated Great Britain and Russia since the end of the Napoleonic Wars. 
During the better part of the nineteenth century, the conflict between Great 
Britain and Russia over the Balkans, the Dardanelles, and the Eastern Med- 
iterranean hung like a suspended sword over the peace of the world. Yet, 
during the fifty years following the Crimean War, hostilities between Great 
Britain and Russia threatened to break out time and again, but never actu- 
ally broke out. The main credit for the preservation of peace must go to the 
techniques of an accommodating diplomacy which culminated in the Con- 
gress of Berlin. When British Prime Minister Disraeli returned from that 
Congress to London, he declared with pride that he was bringing home 
“peace in our time.” In fact, he had brought peace for later generations, too; 
for almost a century there has been no war between Great Britain and Russia. 

We have, however, recognized the precariousness of peace in a society of 
sovereign nations. The continuing success of diplomacy in preserving peace 
depends, as we have seen, upon extraordinary moral and intellectual quali- 
ties which all the leading participants must possess. A mistake in the evalu- 
ation of one of the elements of national power, made by one or the other of 
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the leading statesmen, may spell the diflerence between peace and war. So 
may an accident spoiling a plan or a power calculation.^^ 

Diplomacy is the best means of preserving peace which a society of sov- 
ereign nations has to offer, but, especially under the conditions of modern 
world politics and of modern war, it is not good enough. It is only when 
nations have surrendered the means of destruction which modern technology 
has put in their hands to a higher authority — when they have given up their 
sovereignty — that international peace can be made as secure as domestic 
{)cace. Diplomacy can make peace more secure than it is today, and the 
world state can make peace more secure than it would be if nations were to 
abide by the rules of diplomacy. Yet, as there can be no permanent peace 
vvithout a world state, there can be ikj world state without the peace-preserv- 
ing and community-building processes of diplomacy. For the world state to 
be more than a dim vision, the accommodating processes of diplomacy, miti- 
gating and minimizing conflicts, must be revived. Whatever one’s conception 
of the ultimate state of international affairs may be, in the recognition of 
that need and in the demand that it be met all men of good will can join. 

If authority were needed in support of the conception of international 
peace presented in these pages, it can be found in the counsel of a man who 
has committed fewer errors in international affairs than any of his contem- 
poraries — Winston Churchill. Viewing with concern the contemporary 
scene in his speech to the House of Commons of January 23, 1948, and ask- 
ing himself, “Will there be war^’’ Mr. Churchill called for peace through 
accommodation when he said: 

I will only venture now to say that there seems to me to be very real danger 
in going on drifting too long. I believe that the best chance of preventing a war 
is to bring matters to a head and come to a settlement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment before it is too late. This would imply that the Western democracies, who 
should, of course, seek unity among themselves at the earliest moment, v ould 
take the initiative in asking the Soviet for a settlement. 

It is idle to reason or argue with the Communists. It is, however, possible to 
deal with them on a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they will keep 
their bargains as long as it is in their interest to do so, which might, in this 
grave matter, be a long time, once things are settled. . . . 

There are very grave dangers — that is all I am going to say today — in let- 
ting everything run on and pile up until something happens, and it passes, all of 
a sudden, out of your control. 

With all consideration of the facts, I believe it right to say today that the 
best chance of avoiding war is, in accord with the other Western democracies, 
to bring matters to a head with the Soviet Government, and, by formal diplo- 
matic processes, with all their privacy and gravity, to arrive at a lasting settle- 
ment. There is certainly enough for the interests of all if such a settlement 
could be reached. Even this method, I must say, however, would not guarantee 
that war would not come. But I believe it would give the best chance of coming 
out of it alive.^^ 

See above, pp. iii ff., 151, 152. 

Parliamentary Debates {Hansard) House of Commons. Vol. 446, No. 48, pp. 562-3. 
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Charter 

of the United Nations 


We the peoples of the United Nations 
determined 

to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to mankind, and 

to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women and of nations large and 
small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of international law can be maintained, and 

to promote social progress and better standards of life in larger freedom, 

and for these ends 

to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, that 
armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples, 

have resolved to combine our efforts to accomplish 
these aims. 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representatives assembled in 
the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited their full powers found to be in 
good and due form, have agreed to the present Charter of the United Nations and 
do hereby establish an international organization to be known as the United 
Nations. 
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CHAPTER I 

Purposes and Principles 


Article / 

The Purposes of the United Nations arc* 

T. To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take ef- 
fective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace, 
and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of the peace, and 
to bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of jus- 
tice and international law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or 
situations which might lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character, and in promoting and 
encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends. 


Article 2 

The Organization and its Members, in pursuit of the Purposes stated in Ar- 
ticle I, shall act in accordance with the following Principles. 

1. The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure to all of them the rights and benefits re- 
sulting from membership, shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by 
them in accordance with the present Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered. 

4. All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations. 

5. All Members shall give the United Nations every assistance in any action it 
takes in accordance with the present Charter, and shall refrain from giving assist- 
ance to any state against which the United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action. 

6. The Organization shall ensure that states which are not Members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with these Principles so far as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of any state or shall require the Members to submit such matters to settle- 
ment under the present Charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the applica- 
tion of enforcement measures under Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER II 

Membership 

Article j 

The original Members of the United Nations shall be the states which, having 
participated in the United Nations Conference on International Organization at 
San Francisco, or having previously signed the Declaration by United Nations of 
January i, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify it in accordance with Article 
no. 


Article 4 

1. Membership in the United Nations is open to all other peace-loving states 
which accept the obligations containetl in the present Charter and, in the judg- 
ment of the Organization, arc able and willing to carry out these obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to membership in the United Nations will 
be efdected by a decision of the General Assembly upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council. 

Article 5 

A Member of the United Nations against which preventive or enforcement ac- 
tion has been taken by the Security Council may be suspended Irom the exercise 
of the rights and privileges of membership by the General Assembly upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council. The exercise of these rights and privileges 
may be restored by the Security Council. 

Article 6 

A Member of the United Nations which has persistently violated the Princi- 
ples contained in the present (charter may be expelled from the Organization by 
the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 

Organs 

Article 7 

1. There are established as the principal organs of the United Nations: a Gen- 
eral Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and Social Council, a Trustee- 
ship Council, an International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found necessary may be established in ac- 
cordance with the present Charter. 


Article 8 

The United Nations shall place no restrictions on the eligibility of men and 
women to participate in any capacity and under conditions of equality in its prin- 
cipal and subsidiary organs. 
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CHAPTER rv 

The General Assembly 

COMPOSITION 

Article 9 

1. The General Assembly shall consist of all the Members of the United 
Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not more than live representatives in the General 
Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article lo 

The General Assembly may discuss any questions or any matters within the 
scope of the present Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any or- 
gans provided for in the present Charter, and except as provided m Article 12, 
may make recommendations to the Members of the United Nations or to tlie Se- 
curity Council or to both on any such questions or matters. 

Article ii 

1. The General Assembly may consider the general principles of cooperation 
in the maintenance of international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments, and may make recom- 
mendations with regard to such principles to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any questions relating to the mainte- 
nance oi international peace and security brought before it by any Member of the 
United Nations, or by the Security Council, or by a state which is not a Member 
of the United Nations in accordance with Article 35, paragraph 2, and, except as 
provided in ArUcle 12, may make recommendations with regard to any such 
questions to the state or states concerned or to the Security Council or to both. 
Any such question on which action is necessary shall be referred to the Security 
Council by the General Assembly either before or after discussion. 

3. The General Assembly may call the attention of the Security Council to sit- 
uations which are likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set forth in this Article shall not 
limit the general scope of Article 10. 

Article 12 

I. While the Security Council is exercising in respect of any dispute or situa- 
tion the functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the General Assembly 
shall not make any recommendation with regard to that dispute or situation un- 
less the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the Security Council, shall no- 
tify the General Assembly at each session of any matters relative to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which are being dealt with by the 
Security Council and shall similarly notify the General Assembly, or the Members 
of the United Nations if the General Assembly is not in session, immediately the 
Security Council ceases to deal with such matters. 
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Article 75 

1. The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: 

a. promoting international cooperation in the political field and encouraging 
the progressive development of international law and its codification; 

b. promoting international cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational, and health fields, and assisting in the realization of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions, and powers of the General Assem- 
bly with respect to matters mentioned in paragraph i (b) above are set forth in 
Chapters IX and X. 

Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which 
It deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the present 
Charter setting forth the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

Article 75 

T. The General Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 

Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 

Article 77 

1. The General Assembly shall consider and approve the budget of the 
Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organization shall be borne by the Members as appor- 
tioned by the General Assembly. 

3. The General Assembly shall consider and approve any financial and budg- 
etary arrangements with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 and shall 
examine the administrative budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to the agencies concerned. 

VOTING 
Article 18 

1. Each member of the General Assembly shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on important questions shall be made 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. These questions shall 
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include: recommendations with respect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent members of the Security Council, 
the election of the members of the Economic and Social Council, the election of 
members of the Trusteeship Council in accordance with paragraph i (c) of Ar- 
ticle 86, the admission of new Members to the United Nations, the suspension of 
the rights and privileges of membership, the expulsion of Members, questions re- 
lating to the operation of the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, including the determination of additional cat- 
egories of questions to be decided by a two-thirds majority, shall be made by a 
majority of the members present and voting 

Article ig 

A Member of the United Nations which is in arrears in the payment of its fi- 
nancial contributions to the Oiganization shall have no vote in the General As- 
sembly if the amount of its arrears ecjuals or exceeds the amount of the contribu- 
tions due from it for the preceding two full years. The General Assembly may, 
nevertheless, permit such a Member to vote if it is satislied that the failure to pay 
is due to conditions beyond the control of the Member. 

PROCEDURE 
Article 20 

The General Assembly shall meet in regular annual sessions and in such spe- 
cial sessions as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be convoked by the 
Secretary-General at the request of the Security Council or ot a majority of the 
Members of the United Nations. 


Article 21 

The General Assembly shall adopt its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its 
President for each session. 

Article 22 

The Cfcneral Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems nec- 
essary for the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

The Security Council 

COMPOSITION 
Article 2j 

I. The Security Council shall consist of eleven Members of the United Na- 
tions. The Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America shall be permanent members of the Security Council. The General As- 
sembly shall elect six other Members of the United Nations to be non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, due regard being specially paid, in the first in- 
stance to the contribution of Members of the United Nations to the maintenance 
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of international peace and security and to the other purposes of the Organization, 
and also to equitable geographical distribution. 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security Council shall be elected for a 
term of two years. In the first election of the non-permanent memliers, however, 
three shall be chosen for a term of one year. A retiring member shall not be eligi- 
ble tor immediate re-election. 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall have one representative. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 2^ 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its 
Members confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, and agree that in carrying out its duties 
under this responsibility the Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council shall act in accordance 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. The specific powers 
granted to the Security Council for the discharge of these duties are laid down in 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 

3. The Security Council shall submit annual and, when necessary, special re- 
ports to the General Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25 

The Members of the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the deci- 
sions of the Security Council m accordance with the present Charter. 

Article 26 

In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human and eco- 
nomic resources, the Security Council shall be rcspon‘'ible for formulating, with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in Article 47, plans to be 
submitted to the Members of the United Nations for the establishment ot a system 
for the regulations of armaments. 


VOTING 
Article 27 

1. Each member of the vSccurity Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be made by 
an affirmative vote of seven meml:>crs. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring votes of the perma- 
nent members; provided that, in decisions under Chapter VI, and under para- 
graph 3 of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall abstain from voting. 

PROCEDURE 
Article 28 

I. The Security Council shall be so organized as to be able to function contiii 
uously. Each member of the Security Council shall for this purpose be represented 
at all times at the seat of the Organization. 
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2. The Security Council shall hold periodic meetings at which each of its 
members may, if it so desires, be represented by a member of the government or 
by some other specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold meetings at such places other than the seat 
of the Organization as in its judgment will best facilitate its work. 

Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems neces- 
sary for the performance of its functions. 

Article 30 

The Security Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 


Article 5/ 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
Council may participate, without \ote, m die discussion of any question brought 
before the Security Council whenever the latter considers that the interests of that 
Member arc specially affected. 


Article 32 

Any Member of the United Nations which is not a member of the Security 
Council or any state which is not a Member of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate, without vote, in the discussion relating to the dispute. The Security Coun- 
cil shall lay down such conditions as it deems just for the participation of a state 
which is not a Member of the United Nations. 


CHAPTER VI 

Pacific Settlement of Disputes 

Article jj 

1. The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security, shall, first of all, seek a so- 
lution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial setde- 
mciit, resort to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of 
their own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems necessary, call upon the parties 
to settle their dispute by such means. 

Article ^4 

The Security Council may investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, in order to determine 
whether the continuance of the dispute or situadon is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of internadonal peace and security. 
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Article ^5 

1. Any Member of the United Nations may bring any dispute, or any situa- 
tion of the nature referred to in Article 34, to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil or of the General Assembly. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may bring to ilic at- 
tention of the Security Council or of the General Assembly any dispute to which 
it is a party if it accepts in advance, for the purposes of the dispute, the obliga- 
tions of pacific settlement provided in the present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in respect of matters brought to 
its attention under this Article will be subject to the pro\isions of Articles ii 
and 12. 


Article 

1. The Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should take into consideration any procedures for the 
settlement of the dispute which have already been adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations under this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal disputes should as a general rule be referred 
by the parties to the International Court of Justice in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Statute of the Court. 


Article 37 

1. Should the parues to a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
setde it by the means indicated in that Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, it shall de- 
cide whether to take action under Article 36 or to recommend such terms of set- 
tlement as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38 

Without prejudice to the provisions of Articles 33 to 37, the Security Council 
may, if all the parties to any dispute so request, make recommendations to the 
parties with a view to a pacific settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 

Action With Respect to Threats to the Peace, 
Breaches of the Peace, 
and Acts of Aggression 

Article jp 

The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in accordance with Articles 41 and 42, to main- 
tain or restore international peace and security. 
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Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of the situation, the Security Council may, 
before making the recommendations or deciding upon the measures provided for 
in Article 39, call upon the parties concerned to comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such provisional measures shall be 
without prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties concerned. The 
Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with such provi- 
sional measures. 


Article 41 

The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the use of 
armed force are to be employed to give elTect to its decisions, and it may call 
upon the Members of the United Nations to apply such measures. These may in- 
clude complete or partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, 
postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the severance 
of diplomatic relations. 

Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, it may take such action by 
air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. Such action may include demonstrations, blockade, and other 
operations by air, sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. 

Article 4^ 

1. All Members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types of 
forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the facili- 
ties and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on the 
initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Security Council and groups of Members 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

Article 44 

When the Security Council has decided to use force it shall, before calling 
upon a Member not represented on it to provide armed forces in fulfillment of 
the obligations assumed under Article 43, invite that Member, if the Member so 
desires, to participate in the decisions of the Security Council concerning the em- 
ployment of contingents of that Member’s armed forces. 

Article 4^ 

In order to enable the United Nations to take urgent military measures. Mem- 
bers shall hold immediately available national air-force contingents for combined 
international enforcement action. The strength and degree of readiness of these 
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contingents and plans for their combined action shall be determined, within the 
limits laid down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in Article 43, 
by the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 46 

Plans for the application of armed force shall be made by the Security Coun- 
cil with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 4y 

1. There shall be established a Military Staff Committei. to advise and assist 
the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
rec]uiremcnts lor the maintenance of international peace and security, the employ- 
ment and command of lorces placed at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament. 

2. The Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any Member of 
the United Nations not permanently represented on the Committee shall be in- 
vited by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of 
the Committee’s responsibilities requires the participation of that Member in its 
work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be responsible under the Security Coun- 
cil for the strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the command of such forces shall he worked 
out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the authorization of the Security Coun- 
cil and after consultation with appropriate regional agencies, may establish re- 
gional subcommittees. 

Article 48 

1. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council for 
the maintenance of international peace and security shall be taken by all the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the Members of the United Nations 
directly and through their action in the appropriate international agencies of 
which they are members. 

Article 4g 

The Members of the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance 
in carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Council. 

Article 50 

Tf preventive or enforcement measures against any state are taken by the Se- 
curity Council, any other state, whether a Member of the United Nations or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special economic problems arising from the 
carrying out of those measures shall have the right to consult the Security Coun- 
cil with regard to a solution of those problems. 

' Article 5 / 

Nothing in the present Charter shall impair the inherent right of individual or 
collective self-defense if an armed attack occurs against a Member of the United 
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Nations, until the Security Council has taken the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. Measures taken by Members in the exercise of 
this right of self-defense shall be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council under the present Charter to take at any time such action as it deems nec- 
essary in order to maintain or restore international peace and security. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Regional Arrangements 

Article 52 

1. Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent with the Pur- 
poses and Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or 
constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agencies 
before referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settlement 
of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agen- 
cies either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the Se- 
curity Council. 

4. This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35. 

Article 55 

1. The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement action under Us authority. But no en- 
forcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies without the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception of 
measures against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, pro- 
vided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against re- 
newal of aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such time as the 
Organization may, on request of the Governments concerned, be charged with the 
responsibility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 

2. The term enemy state as used in paragraph i of this Article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signatory 
of the present Charter. 


Article 5 ^ 

The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of activities un- 
dertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies for the maintenance of international peace and security. 
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CHAPTER IX 

International Economic and Social Cooperation 

Article 55 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well being which arc 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United Na- 
tions shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; 
and international cultural and educational cooperation; and 

c. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Article 56 

All Members pledge themselves to take joint and separate action in coopera- 
tion with the Organization for the achievement of the purposes set forth m 
Article 55. 

Article 57 

1. The various specialized agencies, established by intergovernmental agree- 
ment and having wide international responsibilities, as defined in their basic in- 
struments, in economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 63. 

2. Such agencies thus brought into relationship with the United Nations are 
hereinafter referred to as specialized agencies. 

Article $8 

The Organization shall make recommendations for the coordination of the 
policies and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59 

The Organization shall, where appropriate, initiate negotiations among the 
states concerned for the creation of any new specialized agencies required for the 
accomplishment of the purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the functions of the Organization set forth 
in this Chapter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, under the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council, which shall 
have for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Economic and Social Council 

COMPOSITION 
Article 6 1 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall consist of eighteen Members of the 
United Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, six members of the Economic and 
Social Council shall be elected each year for a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
ber shall be eligible for immediate re-election. 

3. At the first election, eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council 
shall be chosen. The term of office of six members so chosen shall expire at the 
end of one year, and of six other members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one repre- 
sentative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 62 

1. The Economic and Social Council may make or initiate studies and reports 
with respect to international economic, social, cultural, educational, health, and 
related matters and may make recommendations with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly, to the Members of the United Nations, and to the spe- 
cialized agencies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly, 
with respect to matters falling within its competence. 

4. It may call, in accordance with the rules prescribed by the United Nations, 
international conferences on matters falling within its competence. 

Article 

1. The Economic and Social Council may enter into agreements with any of 
the agencies referred to in Article 37, defining the terms on which the agency 
concerned shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations. Such agree- 
ments shall be subject to approval by the General Assembly. 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through consul- 
tation with and recommendations to such agencies and through recommendations 
to the General Assembly and to the Members of the United Nations. 

Article 64 

I. The Economic and Social Council may take appropriate steps to obtain reg- 
ular reports from the specialized agencies. It may make arrangements with the 
Members of the United Nations and with the specialized agencies to obtain re- 
ports on the steps taken to give effect to its own recommendations and to recom- 
mendations on matters falling within its competence made by the General 
Assembly. 
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2. It may communicate its observations on these reports to the General 
Assembly. 

Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may furnish information to the Security 
('Council and shall assist the Security Council upon its request. 

Article 66 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall perform such functions as fall 
within Its competence in connection with the carrying out of the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General Assembly, perform services at the 
request of Members of the United Nations and at the request of specialized 
agencies. 

3. It shall perform such other functions as are specified elsewhere in the pres- 
ent Charter or as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

VOTIA^G 

Article 67 

1. Each member of the Economic and Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Council shall be made by a majority 
of the members present and voting, 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68 

The Economic and Social Council shall set up commissions in economic and 
social fields and for the promotion of human rights, and such other commissions 
as may be rec]uired for the performance of its functions. 

Article 69 

The Economic and Social Council shall invite any Member of the United Na- 
tions to participate, without vote, in its deliberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that Member. 


Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may make arrangements for representatives 
of the specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized agencies. 

Article 77 

The Economic and Social Council may make suitable arrangements for con- 
sultation with non-governmental organizations which are concerned with matters 
within Its competence. Such arrangements may be made with international organ- 
izations and, where appropriate, with national organizations after consultation 
with the Member of the United Nations concerned. 
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Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, 
including the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet as required m accordance 
with Its rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

CHAPTER XI 

Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Article 7J 

Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of 
these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to pro- 
mote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: 

a. to ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social, and educational advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b. to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations 
of the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c. to further international peace and security; 

d. to promote constructive measures of development, to encourage research, 
and to cooperate with one another and, when and W'here appropriate, with spe- 
cialized international bodies with a view to the practical achievement of the so- 
cial, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

e. to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for information purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may re- 
quire, statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social, and educational conditions in the territories for which they are respectively 
responsible other than those territories to which Chapters XII and XIII apply. 

Article 7 ^ 

Members of the United Nations also agree that their policy in respect of the 
territories to which this Chapter applies, no less than in respect of their metro 
politan areas, must be based on the general principle of good-neighborliness, due 
account being taken of the interests and well-being of the rest of the world, in so- 
cial, economic, and commercial matters. 
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CHAPTER XII 

International Trusteeship System 

Article 75 

The United Nations shall establish under its authority an international trus- 
teeship system for the administration and supervision of such territories as may 
be placed thereunder by subsequent individual agreements. These territories are 
hereinafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76 

The basic objectives of the trusteeship system, in accordance with the Purposes 
of the United Nations laid down in Article i of the present Charter, shall be: 

a. to further international peace and security; 

b. to promote the political, economic, social, and educational advancement of 
the inhabitants of the trust territories, and their progressive development towards 
self-government or independence as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned, and as may be provided by the terms of each trusteeship agree- 
ment; 

c. to encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion, and to encourage recog- 
nition of the interdependence of the peoples of the world; and 

d. to ensure equal treatment in social, economic, and commercial matters for 
all Members of the United Nations and their nationals, and also equal treatment 
for the latter in the administration of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives and subject to the provisions of Article 80. 

Article 77 

1. The trusteeship system shall apply to such territories in the following cate- 
gories as may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements* 

a. territories now held under mandate; 

b. territories which may be detached from enemy states as a result of the Sec- 
ond World War; and 

c. territories voluntarily placed under the system by states responsible for their 
administration. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement as to which territories in the 
foregoing categories will be brought under the trusteeship system and upon what 
terms. 

Article y 8 

The trusteeship system shall not apply to territories which have become Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, relationship among which shall be based on respect 
for the principle of sovereign equality. 

Article 79 

The terms of trusteeship for each territory to be placed under the trusteeship 
system, including any alteration or amendment, shall be agreed upon by the states 
directly concerned, including the mandatory power in the case of territories held 
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under mandate by a Member of the United Nations, and shall be approved as pro- 
vided for in Articles 83 and 85. 


Article 80 

1. Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements, made 
under Articles 77, 79, and 81, placing each territory under the trusteeship system, 
and until such agreements have been concluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments to which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations may respectively be parties. 

2. Paragraph i of this Article shall not be interpreted as giving grounds for 
delay or postponement of the negotiation and conclusion of agreements for plac- 
ing mandated and other territories under the trusteeship system as provided for 
in Article 77. 

Article 81 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each case include the terms under which 
the trust territory will be administered and designate the authority which will ex- 
ercise the administration of the trust territory. Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may be one or more states or the Organization itself. 

Article 82 

There may be designated, in any trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or 
areas which may include part or all of the trust territory to which the agreement 
applies, without prejudice to any special agreement or agreements made under 
Article 43. 

Article 8^ 

1. All functions of the United Nations relating to strategic areas, including 
the approval of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 76 shall be applicable to the peo- 
ple of each strategic area. 

3. The Security Council shall, subject to the provisions of the trusteeship 
agreements and without prejudice to security considerations, avail itself of the as- 
sistance of the Trusteeship Council to perform those functions of the United Na- 
tions under the trusteeship system relating to political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational matters in the strategic areas. 

Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering authority to ensure that the trust ter- 
ritory shall play its part in the maintenance of international peace and security. 
To this end the administering authority may make use of volunteer forces, facili- 
ties, and assistance from the trust territory in carrying out the obligations towards 
the Security Council undertaken in this regard by the administering authority, as 
well as for local defense and the maintenance of law and order within the trust 
territory. 

Article 8^ 

I. The functions of the United Nations with regard to trusteeship agreements 
for all areas not designated as strategic, including the approval of the terms of 
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the trusteeship agreements and of their alteration or amendment, shall be exer- 
cised by the General Assembly. 

2. The Trusteeship Council, operating under the authority of the General As- 
sembly, shall assist the General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Trusteeship Council 

COMPOSITION 
Article 86 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist of the following Members of the 
United Nations: 

a. those Members administering trust territories; 

b. such of those Members mentioned by name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 

c. as many other Members elected for three-year terms by the General Assem- 
bly as may be necessary to ensure that the total number of members of the Trus- 
teeship Council IS equally divided between those Members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and those which do not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall designate one specially qual- 
ified person to represent it therein. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 8y 

The General Assembly and, under its authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 

a. consider reports submitted by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and examine them in consultation with the administering 
authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to the respective trust territories at times agreed 
upon with the administering authority; and 

d. take these and other actions in conformity with the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements. 

Article 88 

The Trusteeship Council shall formulate a questionnaire on the political, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust terri- 
tory, and the administering authority for each trust territory within the compe- 
tence of the General Assembly shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING 
Article 8g 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 
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PROCEDURE 

Article 90 

1. The Trusteeship Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its President. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required in accordance with its 
rules, which shall include provision for the convening of meetings on the request 
of a majority of its members. 

Article gi 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when appropriate, avail itself of the assistance 
of the Economic and Social Council and of the specialized agencies in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively concerned. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The International Court of Justice 

Article 92 

The International Court of Justice shall be the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations. It shall function in accordance with the annexed Statute, which 
is based upon the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of the present Charter. 

Article gj 

1. All Members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute of 
the International Court of Justice. 

2. A state which is not a Member of the United Nations may become a party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice on conditions to be determined 
in each case by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Article g4 

1. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to comply with the deci- 
sion of the International Court of Justice in any case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the obligations incumbent upon it 
under a judgment rendered by the Court, the other party may have recourse to 
the Security Council, which may, if it deems necessary, make recommendations 
or decide upon measures to be taken to give effect to the judgment. 

Article 95 

Nothing in the present Charter shall prevent Members of the United Nations 
from entrusting the solution of their difierences to other tribunals by virtue of 
agreements already in existence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article g 6 

1. The General Assembly or the Security Council may request the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any legal question. 

2. Other organs of the United Nations and specialized agencies, which may at 
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any time be so authorized by the General Assembly, may also request advisory 
opinions of the Court on legal questions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 

The Secretariat 

Article 97 

The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary-General and such staff as the Or- 
ganization may require. The Secretary-General shall be appointed by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. He shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Organization. 

Article g 8 

The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity in all meetings of the General 
Assembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic and Social Council, and of 
the Trusteeship Council, and shall perform such other functions as are entrusted 
to him by these organs. The Secretary-General shall make an annual report to the 
General Assembly on the work of the Organization. 

Article 99 

The Secretary-General may bring to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion may threaten the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 100 

1. In the performance of their duties the Secretary-General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any government or from any other authority 
external to the Organization. They shall refrain from any action which might re- 
flect on their position as international officials responsible only to the Organ- 
ization. 

2. Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilties of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article loi 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the Secretary-General under regulations es- 
tablished by the General Assembly. 

2. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other organs of the 
United Nations. These staffs shall form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service shall be the necessity of securing the high- 
est standards of efficiency, competence, and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Miscellaneous Provisions 

Article 102 

1. Every treaty and every international agreement entered into by any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present Charter comes into force shall as soon 
as possible be registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

2. No party to any such treaty or international agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the provisions of paragraph i of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article joj 

In the event of a conflict between the obligations of the Members of the United 
Nations under the present Charter and their obligations under any other interna- 
tional agreement, their obligations under the present Charter shall prevail. 

Article 104 

The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such legal 
capacity as may be necessary for the exercise of its functions and the fulfillment of 
Its purposes. 

Article 10^ 

1. The Organization shall enjoy in the territory of each of its Members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary for the fulflllment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the Members of the United Nations and officials of the 
Organization shall similarly enjoy such privileges and immunities as are neces- 
sary for the independent exercise of their functions in connection with the 
Organization. 

3. The General Assembly may make recommendations with a view to deter- 
mining the details of the application of paragraphs i and 2 of this Article or may 
propose conventions to the Members of the United Nations for this purpose. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Transitional Security Arrangements 

Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such special agreements referred to in Arti- 
cle 43 as in the opinion of the Security Council enable it to begin the exercise of 
its responsibilities under Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation Declaration, 
signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, and France, shall, in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other Members of the United Nations with a view to such 
joint action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security. 

Article loy 

Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or preclude action, in relation 
to any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any sig- 
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natory to the present Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
(Governments having responsibility for such action. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Amendments 

Article io8 

Amendments to the present Charter shall come into force for all Members of 
the United Nations when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of the 
members of the (General Assembly and ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article log 

1. A General Conference of the Members of the United Nations for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the present Charter may be held at a date and place to be fixed 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the General Assembly and by a vote of 
any seven members of the Security Council. Each Member of the United Nations 
shall have one vote in the conference. 

2. Any alteration of the present Charter recommended by a two-thirds vote of 
the conference shall take effect when ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by two thirds of the Members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

3. If such a conference has not been held before the tenth annual session of 
the (General Assembly following the coming into force of the present Charter, the 
proposal to call such a conference shall be placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference shall be held if so decided by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the (General Assembly and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 

Ratification and Signature 

Article no 

T. The present Charter shall be ratified by the signatory states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall be deposited with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall notify all the signatory states of each deposit as 
well as the Secretary-(General of the Organization when he has been appointed. 

3. The present Charter shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications 
by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 
America, and by a majority of the other signatory states. A protocol of the ratifi- 
cations deposited shall thereupon be drawn up by the Government of the United 
States ol America which shall communicate copies thereof to all the signatory 
states. 

4. The states signatory to the present Charter which ratify it after it has come 
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into force will become original Members of the United Nations on the date of the 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 

Article III 

The present Charter, of which the Chinese, French, Russian, English, and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall 
be transmitted by that Government to the Governments of the other signatory 
states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the Governments of the United Na- 
tions have signed the present Charter. 

Done at the city of San Francisco the twenty-sixth day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five. 


THE following countries have adhered to the Charter: 


UNirFJ) KINGDOM OI< GREAT 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
UNITFJ) STATES OF AMERICA 
FRANCE 
AFGHANISTAN 
ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
BELGIUM 
BOLIVIA 
BR.AZIL 

BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 
CANADA 
CHILE 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CUBA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

DENMARK 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

ECUADOR 

EGYPT 

EL SALVADOR 

ETHIOPIA 

GREECE 

GUATEMALA 

HAITI 

HONDURAS 


ICELAND 

IRAN 

IRAQ 

LEBANON 

LIBERIA 

LUXEMBOURG 

MEXICO 

NETHERLANDS 

NEW ZEALAND 

NICARAGUA 

NORWAY 

PAKISTAN 

PANAMA 

PARAGUAY 

PERU 

PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 

POLAND 

SAUDI ARABIA 

SIAM 

SWEDEN 

SYRIA 

TURKEY 

UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC 
UNION OF INDIA 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 
YEMEN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


CHINA 

UNION OF SOVIET vSOClALIST REPUBLICS 

BRITAIN 
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The purpose of this bibliography is to direct the reader to the most impor- 
tant and easily accessible literature on the general problems of international 
politics. Three limitations follow from this purpose. First, the bibliography is 
of necessity selective. Second, the voluminous literature dealing with special 
problems of international affairs, especially those that are regional, has not 
been considered. Third, main emphasis is placed upon publications in the 
English language. 
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tional politics: 
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International Affairs (Royal Institute of International Affairs) 

International Conciliation (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) 
International Journal (Canadian Institute of International Affairs') 

International Organization (World Peace Foundation) 

Quarterly Research Survey (Pacifist Research Bureau) 

World Politics (Yale Institute of International Studies) 

The following periodicals concern themselves from time to time with gen- 
eral problems of international politics: 

American Political Science Review 
American Journal of International Law 

The Annals oj the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
British Yearbook^ of International Law 
Political Science Quarterly 
Review of Politics 


General Treatises on International Politics 

Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, editor. The Foreign Affairs Reader* New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

Brown, Francis James, Hodges, Charles, and Roucek, Joseph Slabey, editors. 

Contemporary World Politics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1939. 
Bryce, James. International Relations. New York* The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 

Buell, Raymond Leslie. International Relations* Revised edition. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
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